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in  Friuli.  'The  Pope  makes  himfelf 
Mafier  of  feveral  lowns  to  which  the 
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;H  E  Publick  had  Reafon  to  ex-    ^-  D. 
pect  that  the  Year  1705,  having  ,_'^°i^ 
put  an  End  to  the  Wars,  occafi-  Reafons 

*  .  for  Peace 

oned  by  the   different   Claimants  to  the  in  itti/j, 
A  2  Kingdom 
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A.  D.    Kingdom  of  Naples,  Italy  would  now  en- 
^Ji^l^  joy  Peace  and  Tranquillity  :  But  there  foon 
as  aifo  fo"" appeared  plenty  of  Sparks  that  threatened  a 
new  Combuftion.  For  'Pbilipy  who  had  ta- 
ken upon  him  the  Title  of  King  of  Caflilef 
being   difTatisfied  that   his    Father-in-law 
fhoold  retain  the  Government  of  his  King- 
dom, was  preparing,   at  the  Invitation  of 
fevcral  of  the  Nobility,    forely  again  ft  the 
Inclination  of  Fcrdinando,  for  his  Journey 
into  Spain-      He   pretended,    and  indeed 
with  Reafon,    that  it  had  not  been  in  the 
Power  of  the   late  Queen  to  ena(5l  Laws 
concerning   the  Government,    that  fhould 
be   obligatory  after    her    Deceafe.      And 
the   King  of  the  Remans,  prefuming  on 
his  Son's  Grcatnefs,    defigncd   to  make  a 
Progrefs  into  Italy. 

The  King  of  France,  in  the  pre- 
ceding Year,  had  been  highly  difTatisficd 
with  the  Pope,  for  conferring,  without 
his  Participation,  all  the  Benefices  which 
became  vacant  by  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
»  Ajcanio,    and   other   Ecclcfiaftics    in    the 

Dutchy  of  Milan  ;  and  becaufe  in  a  late 
Promotion  of  Cardinals,  paying  no  Regard 

to 
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to  his  earneft  Sollicitation,  he  had  refufed 
to  confer  that  Dignity  on  the  Bidiop  of^ 
Aus  *,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen\  Nephew, 
and  on  the  Bifliop  of  Bajeux,  Nephew  to 
l^remouiUe  ;  and  out  ot  Refentment  had 
put  under  Sequeftration  all  the  Revenues 
of  thofe  numerous  Benefices,  that  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Piero  in  Vincola,  and 
feveral  other  Prelate?,  Favourites  of  the 
Pope,  enjoyed  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 
But  being  now  under  terrible  Apprehen- 
fions  from  the  Power  of  the  King  of  the 
"Romans  and  his  Son,  he  was  defirous  of 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  his  Holinefs. 
He  therefore  took  off  all  the  Sequeftrations, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year  fent  to  ^^^^^ 
Rome  the  Blfhop  of  Sijieron^  who  was  the 
Apoftolic  Nuntio  at  his  Court,  to  make 
various  Propofals,  amongfl;  the  reft  offer- 
ing his  Alliance  againftthe  Venetians^  who, 
he  knew,  were  very  obnoxious  to  his 
Holinefs,  on  account  of  the  Cities  they 
polTtflcd  in  Rojnagna,  which  he  was 
pafiionately  defu-ous  of  recovering. 

Julius  hitherto  had  governed  with  fo 

much  Tranquillity  and  Moderation,  that 

A  5  the 

•  In  fome  Editions  Achx. 
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^.  D.  the  Minds  of  the  People  were  full  of  Ad- 
^^°_',^  miration  at  his  Behaviour,  and  could  not 
comprehend  that  a  Pope,  who  when 
pope's _  Cardinal  was  full  of  nothing  but  vafl: 
Projedls,  and  deep  Defigns,  and  who  in 
the  Times  of  his  Predeceflbrs  Sixtus,  In- 
nocent, and  Alexander  J  was  reckoned  to 
have  a  chief  Hand  in  fomenting  all  the 
Difturbanccs  of  Italy,  fliould  now,  fince 
his  Exaltation  to  the  Popedom,  a  Station 
too  often  attended  with  ambitious  and  rcft- 
lefs  Dedres,  appear  to  have  quite  diverted 
himfelf  of  that  Ardour  of  Spirit,  and  to 
have  funk  below  that  Grcatnefs  of  Mind, 
of  which  he  had  always  the  Vanity  to 
boafl:,  and  become  fo  unlike  himfelf,  as 
tamely  to  fufFer  Injuries  without  (hewing 
the  leall  Refentment. 

Julius  But    Julius  was  not  In  the  leaft  al- 

Conduft!*^^^'"^^  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  determined, 
in  a  proper  Time,  to  exceed  the  Expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raifed  of  him.  His 
former  generous  and  expenfive  Way  of 
living,  had  been  turned  into  an  eager 
Defire  of  accumulating  Money,     which 

he 
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lie  knew  to  be  the  Sinews  of  War,  and 
which,  whenever  he  fhould  be  engaged 
in  one,  would  enable  him  to  maintain  it  ; 
and  having  by  this  Time  amalled  a  con- 
iiderable  Sum,  he  began  to  difcover  that 
he  had  Thoughts  and  Views  of  the  largefl: 
Extent*  He  received  and  hearkened  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Sijieron  with  abundance  o£ 
Pleafure,  and  difpatched  him  back  with 
proper  Inftru<5lions  for  cementing  a  clofc 
Friendfliip  with  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  ;  and  the  better  to  difpofe  the  King 
and  Cardinal  of  Rouen  to  concur  in  his 
Meafures,  he  fent  a  Brief  by  Sijieron^  in 
which  he  promifed  the  GardinaKhip  to 
the  Bifhops  of  Am  and  Bayeux  :  Yet  in 
the  midft  of  this  mighty  Ardor,  his  Mind 
was  fomctimes  agitated  with  Scruples  and 
Difficulties,  which  proceeded  from  the 
Hatred  he  had  conceived  againfl:  the  King 
of  France,  when,  flying  from  the  Perfe- 
cution  of  Alexander,  he  retired  into  that 
Kingdom ;  neither  did  he  relifh  the  Force, 
which,  in  a  manner,  was  put  upon  him, 
to  continue  Rouen  in  the  Legation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France :  fometimes  he  feared 
that  the  Cardinal,  who  padionately  aimed 
A  4  at 
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^.  ^-  at  the  Popedom,  would  not  have  Patience 
^  '  f  to  wait  for  his  Death,  but  might  try,  by 
fome  extraordinary  Means,  to  compafs  his 
Defign.  Thcfe  Refle6lions  rendered  liim 
fometimes  doubtful,  whether  he  fhould 
unite  with  France  ;  tho'  he  was  fenfible, 
that,  without  tliis  Conjundlion,  he  was  nor, 
as  yet,  capable  of  undertaking  any  thing 
of  Moment.  Whilfl  he  was  thus  unrc- 
folved,  he  fcnt  to Pijaonc Biafcia^  a Genoefit 
who  was  Capcain  of  his  G^iiies,  with 
Orders  to  arm  there  two  light  Gallies, 
which  had  been  built  by  Alexander  ;  with 
a  View,  as  it  was  thought,  to  be  in 
Rcadincf ,  if  the  King  of  France  died, 
who  fecmed  to  be  in  a  bad  State  of  Health 
lincc  his  lafl:  Sickncfs,  to  free  Genoa  from 
the  Dominion  of  the  trench. 

Whilst  the  State  of  AfFdirs  was  in 
this  Sufpenfe,  the  Year  1506  began  with 
King  Philip's  Departure  from  the  Low- 
Countries  with  a  powerful  Fleet  for  Spain*, 

That 

*  He  embarked  the  i  oth  of  January  with  Fifty  Saili 
which  had  Four  Hundred  Vlem-:Jh  Gentlemen  on  board. 
Two  Thoufand  Five  Hundred  G^;A^a/7i,  Three  Hundred 
Timings y   and  Three  Hundred  Swifs  Halberdiers.  Buo}:* 
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That    Prince   fearing  his   Father-in-law 
might,    with  the   Ailidance    of    France, 
obltru<5t  his  Defigns,   made  ufe  of  Spanijh 
Diffimulation   to   deceive    him.     For   he 
promifed  to  leave  in  a  manner  the  whole 
Direction  of  the  Government  to  Ferdinan- 
do,  and  agreed  that  both  fhould  retain  the 
Title  of  King  of   Spain^    in   the    fame 
manner  as  he  and  his  deceafed  Queen  had 
done  ;    and    that  the  Money  arifing  from 
the  Finances  fliould  be  divided  in  a  certain 
Proportion  between  them.     By  Virtue  of 
this  Agreement  Ferdinanchy  tho'    he  had 
no   Security  for   the  Performance  of  the 
Articles,  fent  a  large  Fleet  into  Flanders, 
to  convey  Philip  into  Spain  j    on  v^'hich  p^//;;>  em- 
he  embarked,  being  accompanied  by  bis^^^^^^^    ^^ 
Wife,    and   Ferdinando   his  fecond    Son, 
and   fet    Sail  with  a  fair  Wind  for  Spain. 
After  two  Days    failing  a   violent  Storm 
arofe,  and  difperfed  the   v/hole  Fleet  on 
the  Coafts  oi  Bret  any,  and  E?igla?id.   The  Is  caft  oa 
King,     with    two  or  three    Ships,    a^ter  ^-J  ^/^^j 
running  a  great  Rifque  of  being  cafi;  away, 
landed  at  the  Port  oi  Antona  *.  Rejiry  VII, 
King  of  England,  fent  a  great  Retinue  of 

Lords 

*  Southampton. 
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"=^-  I>-   Lords  and  Gentlemen  to  compliment  him^ 
,_Ji^^and  to  invhe  him  to  London.      As  Philip, 
deprived  of  his  Fleet,  was  not  in  a  Con- 
Goes  to    (jition  to  a(5t  as  he  pleafed,  he  complied 

London.  ,  *  •  i        •  t     »  • 

with  Henryh  Requeft,  and  ftaid  with  him 
till  his  Fleet  was  colle(fl:ed  -,  and  while  it 
S|sns  a  Yvas  refitting,  a  new  Treaty  was  concluded 
with /i-»ry and  figned  by  the  two  Kings.  Philip  was 
■  treated  as  a  Sovereign  in  all  Rcfpedts  ex- 
cepting one,  in  which  he  was  ufed  like  a 
Piifoner,  Henry  extorting  from  him  a 
Promile  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk^  who  had  taken  Refuge  in  the 
Low-Countries^  and  was  then  in  the  Caftle 
of  Niimur,  As  this  Earl  laid  Claim  to 
the  Crown  oi  England ^  Henry  was  greatly 
defirous  of  having  him  in  his  Power,  but 
gave  his  Word,  that  his  Life  {hould  be 
fpared.  He  was  accordingly  fent  to  Eng' 
latidt  and  put  in  Prifon,  where  he  lived 
to  the  Death  of  Henry  Vll,  but  was 
afterwards  beheaded  by  his  Son  Henry  VIIL 

Pkiiip  re-     Philip    had  a  better  PafTage  from 

joyfully  in  England  into  Spain ^   where,  on  his  Arri- 

Sfain.      yai^  almofl:  all   the   Grandees  reforted  to 

him.    Ferdinando,  who  knew  he  had  not  a 

fuffi- 
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fufficient  Force  to  oppofe  his  Son-in-law, 
and  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  rely  on  French 
Promifes,  had  depended  wholly  on  his 
Jate  Agreement  with  Philip  ;  but  when 
the  Articles  of  that  Treaty  were  fcorn- 
fully  rejedted,  he  faW  himfelf  generally 
abandoned,  and  it  was  with  great  Difficulty 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  Prefence 
of  his  Son-in-law  ;  wherefore  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  ftibmit  to  whatever 
Conditions  (hould  be  prefcribed  him  by 
Philips  who  being  a  Prince  of  a  mild  and 
generous  Temper,  would  not  ufe  his 
Power  with  Rigour,  nor  take  all  the  Ad- 
vantages that  offered,  efpecially  as  the 
old  King*s  greatefi:  Enemies  now  pleaded 
for  him  ;  which  they  did  in  order  to 
haften  his  Departure  out  of  Caftile  ;  for 
they  began  to  fear  that  Ferdinando^  by  his 
Prudence  and  Authority,  would  gain  too 
much  on  their  Sovereign. 


It   was  then   ftipulated,  that   ivr^//- Treaty 
nandoy  relinquifhing  the  Government  he  phit^p  and 
had  taken  Poflfeffion  of  by  Virtue  of  the  ^^'•'^■««»- 
Will  of  the  late  Queen,  together  with  all 
that  he  could  pretend  to  on  that  Account, 

(hould 
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^-  D-  fhould  retire  infhntly  out  of  Ca/Hky  and 
\J^^~'^/  propiifc  never  ro  return  :  That  Ferdmando 
fliould  retain  'he Kingdom  oi Naples  ;  tho* 
there  were  not  wanting  ihofe  who  endea- 
vou red,  and  with  good  Reafon,  to  make 
Philip  fcnfiblc,  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
better  Riaht  to  that  Kingdom,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  tlic  Arms  and  Power 
of  Caftile.  rerdinando  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  Revenues  ot  the  TV  eft -India 
during;  his  Life,  together  with  the  three 
Lordiliips  ot  San  yaccpOy  Alcantaray  and 
Calatrava,  and  receive  annually  a  Penfion 
of  Twenty-hvc  Thoufand  Ducats  out  of 
the  Revenues  of  Cajiile. 

Feriivan-  A  F  T  E  R  thc  figniog  of  this  Treaty, 
l^to\'-l^^ Ferdinando,  whom,  for  thc  future,  we 
Kingdom  (\^^\\  f^.^W  the  King  of  Aagon,  or  the 
Catholic  King,  returned  immediately  to 
his  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  a  Defign 
to  pafs  with  all  Speed  by  Sea  to  Naples  *  ; 
not  fo  much  out  of  a  Curiofity  to  Ice  that 
Kingdom,  and  put  it  in  good  Order,  as 
to  remove  the  Great  Captain,  whom  he 

had 

*   He  fet  Sail  from  Barcelona  on  Sept.  4,   I  506,  with 
a  Fieet  of  Fifty  Vcffcls.     Buon, 
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had  very  much  fufpedted,  fince  the  Quecn*s   ^  ^. 
Death,  to    be    meditating   how  to  makeu-v--i, 
himfelf  Sovereign   of  that  Country,    or, 
St  leaf!:,  that  he  was  inclined  to  deliver  it 
up  to  Philip   rather  than  to  himfelf  j  for 
he  had  in  vain  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Spain,  and  he  ever  deferred  it  under  va- 
rious and  frivolous  Pretences;  which  made 
the  King  very  doubtful  whether  he  fhould 
be  able  to  compel  him  to  quit  that  Go- 
vernment,   unlefs  he  vi^ent  thither  in  Per- 
fon,  though  King /'^/i/^,  after  the  Capi- 
tulation, had  given  him  Notice,  that  he 
expeded  he    (hould  pay  all  Obedience  to 
the  King  of  Aragon. 

The  King  of  Franc e^,  by  this  time, 
in  a  great  meafure  recovered  from  his 
late  Indifpofition,  was  agitated  by  various 
perplexing  Thoughts,  and  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  fhould  turn  his  Arms  againft 
the  Venetians.  The  Condu6t  of  that  Re- 
public, in  the  Neapolitan  War,  had  highly 
provoked  him  ;  he  had  alfo  a  mighty 
Defire  to  recover  the  antient  Appendages 
of  tlie  State  of  Milan  * ;  befides  which,  he 

*  Tbcfe  were  Cremona  and  the  Ghiaradadda,  which 

were 
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was  apprehendve  that  their  Power  mightj, 
at  one  time  or  other,  be  prejudicial  to  his 
Interefts.  Thcfe,  among  others,  were 
the  Reafons  that  had  induced  him  to 
enter  into  an  AlHance  with  the  King  of 
the  RomanSy  and  his  Son  Philip.  But, 
on  the  other  Hand,  the  Advice  he  had 
received,  that  Maximilian  was  preparing 
to  march  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  pow-? 
erful  Army,  was  very  dilagreeahle  to  him  ; 
for  he  grew  very  jealous  of  Philipy  who 
inherited  fuch  vail  Dominions,  and  who, 
he  feared,  had,  when  in  E?2gland,  entered 
into  feme  new  and  ftrong  Engagements 
with  the  King  of  that  Country.  He  alfo 
confidered,  that  by  the  Peace  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Catholic  King,  he 
had  given  over  all  Thoughts  of  acquiring 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  which  had  been 
the  principal  Reafon  for  his  entering  into 
an  Alliance  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 

Wh  I L  E   Lewii  was  flu(5tuating  in  this 
Variety  of  Thoughts,  Ambaffadors  from 

Maxi" 

were  difmembered  from  the  Milanefe,  and  yielded  to  the 
Venetians  by  Treaty  ;  or  perhaps  the  Author  might  in- 
tend alfo  Bergamo,  Bre/cia,  Crema,  &C.  which  anticntly 
appertained  to  the  Dukedom  pf  Milan, 
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Maximilian  arrived  at  his  Court,  to  notify    ^-  ^• 
to  his  Majefty  their    Mafter's  Refolution  ^-^li 
of  pafling  into  Italy ^  demanding,   at  thtMaximi- 
fametime,  that  he  would  get  in  Readinefsfies  to 
the   Five    Hundred  Lances  according  toJ^^V  ^^* 

°         Relolu- 

Engagement  ;  would  give  Orders  for  thetion  of 
Reftoration  of  the   Milanefe  Exiles,   and  ^^^^,^"1^^^ 
defired  alfo  that  the  Payment  of  the  Sums, 
which  in  a   few  Months  would  become 
due,  might  be  anticipated. 

The  King,  tho*  he  did  jiot  intend  to 
comply  with  thefe  Demands,  yet  he 
amufed  the  Ambafladors  with  fair  Speeches, 
and  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  obferve 
all  that  had  been  ftipulated,  at  the  ap- 
pointed Times  ;  but  that,  for  cogent 
Reafons,  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  advance  the  Money  before  the  Time 
limited  was  expired. 

Maximilian,  who  was  equally 
diftruftful  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
paffionately  defirous  of  taking  a  Progrels 
to  Rome,  principally  for  the  fake  of  re- 
ceiving the  Imperial  Crown,  that  he 
might   afterwards    get   his    Son  elefted 

King 
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King  of   the  Romans,   was  taking,   at  th<; 
fame  time,  other  Methods  to  compafs  his 
Ends,    and  had   fent   into   Swifferland  to 
Seeks  an  negotiate  an  Alliance  with    the  Hehetick 

Alliance     --,      ,  „  ,  r  r  \    r>        r   y 

With  the    Body.     But  they,    arter  ijveral  Confulta- 
^•^iO-      tions,    returned   for  Anfwer,  That  they 
were  determined  to  adhere   flricflly    to  the 
Alliance  which  they  had  contradted  with 
Franccy    that  would  not  expire  for  Two 
Demands  Years.     He  had  alfo  demanded  of    the 
tbro'the  Venetians  a  PafTage  thro'  their  Territories  : 
tJi?'-*"    ^"^  ^^*^'y*    relying  on  the  frefh  AfTurances 
lies.         which    they  had    received    from   France^ 
fatisficd  ihcmfc'lves  with  returning  general 
Anfwers,   being  jealous  of  his  marching  • 
through  their  Dominions  with  a  powerful 
Army. 

^^"'  .  Lewis,  now  determined  to  break  his 
Daughter  Confederacy  with  Maximilian  and  his  Son, 
c/^*./^  to        j.j^^^    hi<^    Dau^'hter  Claude  \.o  Francis 

Prince  rf^ 

AngoK-  d  Angoiikjme^  to  whoni,  in  cafe  he  died 
^^""  without  Male  IfTue,  the  Crown  would 
devolve.  This  Match,  however,  had  the 
Appearance  of  being  made  in  condcfcen- 
fion  to  the  Prayers  of  his  Subjedts ;  for 
he  procured  AddrelTes  from  all  the  Par- 
liaments 
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liaments  and  principal  Cities  in  the  King- 
dom, wherein  they  reprefented  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  fiich  a  Match,  as  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Kingdom,  efpecially  as  the  Expectations 
of  his  Majerty's  being  blelTcd  with  male 
IfTue  every  Day  decreafed.  Lewis  took 
care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpatch  Am- 
baflfidors  to  Fhilip,  to  excufe  this  Step 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  in 
compliment  of  the  Inltances  of  the 
whole  Body  of  his  Subjeds.  He  alfo 
fent  Afliilance  to  the  Duke  of  Guelder^ 
in  order  to  divert  Maximilian  from  his 
Journey  into  Italy.  But  that  Prince  had 
already  put  oif  his  Expedition,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  Sicknefs  of  Ula- 
di flans y  King  of  Hungary ;  for,  being 
willing  to  alTcrt  his  Father's,  as  well  as 
his  own  Pretenfions  to  that  Kingdom,  he 
would  not  be  abfent  on  fuch  an  Occafion, 
but  hovered  on  the  Borders  of  that  Coun- 
try. The  Grounds  for  his  Claim  were 
as  follows. 

Many  Years    bad  pa  (Ted    fince   the 

Deceafe  of  UladifiauSy  King  of  Hungary 

Vol.  IV.  P  and 
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and  Bohemia.  He  was  Son  to  Albert,  the 
Emperor  Frederick*?,  Brother  j  and  dying 
without  Ifl'ue,  the  Hungarians  aflerting 
Maximi-  his  nearefl:  a- Kin  had  no  fort  of  Right 
tenfionstoto  thcir  Kingdom,  afTumed  to  themfelves 
Hungary,  ^^ic  Right  of  Ele(Stion,  and  chofe  Mat- 
thiasy  out  of  Refped  to  the  Merits  of  his 
Father:  This  Matthias  rendered  his  Name 
famous  for  having,  in  frequent  Expedi- 
tions, and  with  the  Force  of  fo  fmali  a 
Kingdom,  carried  War  and  Dcfolation  far 
within  the  Borders  of  the  mod:  powerful 
Empire  of  the  Turks.  At  his  coming  to 
the  Crown,  to  avoid  all  Difputes  and 
Differences  with  Frederick,  he  entered 
into  Articles,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf 
not  to  marry,  and  that,  after  his  Death, 
the  Crown  fliould  dcfcend  to  Frederick^ 
or  his  Heirs  male.  Matthias  did  not 
obferve  this  Convention  j  he  died,  how- 
ever, without  KTue  j  neither  did  Frederick 
obtain  his  Ends,  for  the  Hungarians 
chofe  UladiflauSf  King  of  Poland,  for 
their  Sovereign :  Whereupon  Frederick 
and  Maximilian  declared  War  againft 
them  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  agreed,  That 
whenever  Uladi/laus   fliould   die  without 

llTue, 
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IfTue,  they  would  acknowledge  Maximi- 
lian  for  their  King  ;  to  the  Performance 
of  which  the  Nobility  obliged  ihenifelves 
by  Oath.  This  was  the  Motive  that  in- 
duced Maximilian,  on  Advice  of  the 
Sicknefs  of  Uiadijlaus,  to  approach  the 
Frontiers  of  Hungary ^  and  to  lay  afide, 
for  the  prefent,  the  Thoughts  of  his  Ita^ 
lian  Expedition. 


Whilst  the  Ultramontane  Princes 
were  thus  employed,  the  Pope,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  undertake  any  thing 
of  Moment,  with  his  own  Strength,  a- 
gainft  the  Venetians ;  and  obferving  with 
Regret  fo  much  Time  of  his  Pontificate 
pafs  away  without  any  memorable  Adlion, 
requefted  the  King  of  France  to  affift  him 
in  reducing  the  Cities  of  Bologna  and 
Perugia,  which  were  antient  Appendages  Bologna 
of  the  Church,  and  now  in  Subjedlion  to'"'^^'^ 

'  J  _     gia  part 

Tyrants ;  the  firft  to  Giovanni  Bentivoglio^  of  the 
and  the  other    to  Gianpagoh   BagIio?ie,  fiafticai 
whofe  Anceftors,    in    the   Time   of  the  S'^^^- 
Civil  Wars,    from  private  Citizens,    firfi: 
became  Heads  of  Fadions,   and  then  by 
the   Baniihment  or   Deftrudion  of   the  • 
B  2  Chiefs 
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^'  ^-  Chiets  of  their  Adverfaries,  ufurped  an 
abfolute  Power  ;  fome  Meafures,  which 
they  were  under  a  NccelTity  of  keeping 
with  the  Popes,  was  the  only  Reftraint 
that  withheld  thcni  from  afliiming  the 
Title  of  lawful  Princes.  For  the  Pontiffs, 
in  both  thefe  Cities,  retained  little  more 
than  the  bare  Name  of  Dominion ;  and 
tho'  they  received  a  fmall  Portion  of  the 
Revenues,  and  appointed  Governors  in 
the  Name  of  the  Church,  yet  the  Power 
of  the  Magiftracy,  and  the  Management 
of  public  Affairs  remaining  in  the  Hands 
ot  the  Tyrants,  thefe  Governors  were  a 
meer  Cypher,  and  fervcd  more  for  Show 
than  for  any  other  Purpofe. 

The  City  of  Perugia^  as  being  nearer 
Rome^  or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  had  con- 
tinued much  longer  at  Times  under  the 
papal  jurifdidlion  j  but  Bologna^  in  the 
troublcfome  Times  of  the  Pontiffs,  fuffer- 
ed  various  Revolutions.  It  had  once  the 
Form  of  a  Republic;  then  was  governed 
by  fome  powerful  Citizen,  or  by  fome 
foreign  Prince ;  then  again  was  in  abfolute 
Subje<5lion  to  the  Popes  3   and  laflly,  in 

the 
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the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V,   it   returned 
under  the  abfolute  Dominion  of  the  holy 
See,  hut  under  certain  Limitations,  and  with 
a  CommLinication   of  Authority  between 
the  Popes  and   the  Bentivogli  j    fo  that  in 
procefs  of  Time  the  Name  and  Shew  of 
Sovereignty  remained  indeed  in  the  Popes, 
but  the  Power  and  Authority  were  in  the 
Hands  of  that   Family.     Giovatiniy    the 
prefent  Ruler,  by  gradually  depreffing  the 
powerful  Families  that  had   oppofed    the 
increafing  Grandeur  of   his  Anceflors  and 
his  own,  had  eftablidied  an  abfolute  Ty- 
ranny.    But  the  Infolence  and  Prodigality 
of  his  four  Sons  rendered  thern  infupport- 
able  J  and  he  himfelf  was  become  odious 
in  his  own  Perfon,  for  want  of  Clemency 
and  Good-nature.      For  imagining   that 
the  belt  Means  to   preferve  his  Authority 
was  by  the  Swprd,    and   Rigour,  rather 
than  by  Gentlenefs  and  Mercy,   he  chofe 
the  mofl:  tyrannical  Method  of  governing. 

The  principal  Motive  that  animated  ^mbitios 

,        r>  '       \  '      r^    r  ^^^  Pope« 

the  Pope   in  his  Defign   upon  thefe  two  principal 
Cities,  was   his  Third  after  Glory  ;    but  ^'^^'°"' 
cloaking  his  Ambition  under   the  Name 
B  3  of 


teivis 
cloTes 
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of  Piety  and  Zeal,  he  pretended  to  have 
no  other  View  than  to  reftore  to  the 
Apoftolic  See  whatever  had  been  ufurped 
from  it.  He  was  particularly  bent  on  the 
Recovery  o^  Bologna ^  from  a  private  Pique 
he  had  conceived  againft  Giovanni  Benti- 
vogiioy  the  Occafion  of  which  was  this: 
During  his  Perfecution  under  Pope 
Alexander^  he  durfl:  not  truft  himfelf  at 
Romey  but  retired  to  Cento^  a  Place  in  his 
Bilhoprick  in  the  Bologne/e^  from  whence 
he  was  forced  to  fly,  being  alarmed  one 
Night,  on  Notice  that  was  given  him, 
whether  true  or  falfe  Is  uncertain,  that 
Bentivoglio,  at  the  In  (lances  of  the  Pope, 
had  given  Orders  to  put  him  under  Con- 
finement. 


The  King  of  FrancCy  confidering  it 
with  the  was  his  Intereft  to  have  the  Pope  his 
Propofal.  Friend,  v/as  mightily  pleafed  with  his 
prefent  Requeft;  for  he  was  fen fible  that 
his  Holincfs  had  been  highly  dlffatisfied 
at  the  League  he  had  made  with  the 
Fenetians,  which,  he  doubted,  might  in- 
duce him  to  enter  upon  fome  precipitate 
Meafurcs.      He   was   alfo    not   without 

Suf- 
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Sufpicions  that  the  Plot  formed  by  Otta^ 
via?io  Fregofo  to  deprive  him  of  the  So- 
vereignty of  Genoa ^  was  with  the  Pope's 
Privity  and  Confent.  To  all  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  King  thought  he 
had  Reafon  to  believe  that  Bentivoglio^ 
tho'  under  his  Protection,  was  better 
affeded  to  Maximilian  than  to  himfelf. 
He  was  befidcs  piqued  againft  Gianpagolo 
Baglio?ie,  for  refufing  to  join  his  Army 
on  the  GariglianOy  after  he  had  received 
Fourteen  Thoufand  Ducats  on  that  Ac- 
count ;  and  vvasalfo  defirous  of  punilhing 
Tandolfo  Petrucciy  for  refufing  when  he 
fent  Forces  into  Tujcany,  to  pay  the 
Money  for  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
for  his  Attachment  to  the  Spaniards, 

O  N  thefe  Confiderations,   Lewis  pro-  Treaty 
mifed  the  Pope  his  immediate  AfTiflance  j  I'he'iw 
and  Julius^    in   requital,    expedited   the  and  K.  of 
Briefs  for  conferring  the  Dignity  of  Car-   '^^""' 
dinal  on  the  Bifhops  of  Aus  and  Bayeux^ 
and  gave  his  Majefty  the  Liberty  to  difpofe 
of  the  Benefices  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  had  been  pradifed 
by  FrancefcoSforza.  The  Biiho^o^SiJleron 
B  4  was 
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was  promoted  to  the  Archbifhoprlck  of 
Aixj  in  reward  for  the  Pains  he  had  taken 
in  negotiating  this  Treaty,  which  coft 
him  feveral  Journeys  to  and  fro  between 
Rome  and  Paris,  before  he  could  bring  it 
to  Perfedion.  TheExecutionof  it,  how- 
ever, was  not  fo  fpeedy  as  was  expected, 
becaufe  the  Pope  had  deferred,  for  fome 
Months,  the  Profecution  of  his  intended 
Enterprize. 

Maximilian,  who  had  declared  War 
againft  the  King  of  Hungary  *,  and  on 
that  account  laid  afidc  his  Dv^fign  of 
pafling  into  Italy,  having  now  concluded 
a  Peace,  and  fettled  the  Succefllon  of  that 
Kingdom  by  a  new  Agreement,  was  re- 
turned into  Aufiria,  totally  employed  in 
making  fuch  Preparations,  as  plainly  in- 
,.   .  .     dicated    his  Intentions    of    refuming   his 

Maximi-  ,  o 

lian  de-  former  Proiect.  He  well  knew  how 
^^^^°^^  ^  greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the  Accom- 
a  Pailage  pli(hment  of  his  Ends  to  have  the  Vene* 
Arm/,      tiam  his  Friends,     For   this  Purpofe   he 

fent 

*  Maximilian  declared  War  againft  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia^  becaufe  he  had  aflifted  the  Count 
Palatine  againft  him,  and  had  newly  entered  into  a  Re. 
beilion  againft  the  Empire. 
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fent  Four  Ambafludors  to  inform  them  of    '^-  ^• 

1 506. 

his  Intentions  of  going  to  Rome  to  be  w-v— 
crowned,  and  to  demand  a  free  PaiTage 
for  his  Army,  offering  to  give  any  Security 
for  their  good  Behaviour,  and  peaceable 
Demeanour,  in  pafling  through  their 
States ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  to  intimate 
their  Maimer's  Dcfire  of  entering  into  an 
Alliance  with  the  Republic,  as  fuch  an 
Union  would  not  only  tend  to  their  mu- 
tual Security,  but  to  the  Increafe  and 
Profperityof  both  j  by  which  he  meant 
to  infinuate,  that  it  would  be  for  their 
common  [ntereft  to  en:er  into  a  Confede- 
racy againft  the  King  of  r'rance. 

After    feveral  Confultations,    the  whi'ch 

thcv  re* 

Ambaffadorshad  this  civil  Anfwer  returned  fufe  to 
them,  That  the  Republick  was  infinitely  S^*"^- 
defirous  of  preferving  a  Hanuony  with 
Maximilian,  and  coveted  nothing  more 
than  to  gratify  him  in  any  thing  that  did 
not  manifeftly  tend  to  its  DIfadvantage,  as 
would  evidently  be  the  Cafe  fhould  they 
comply  with  his  prefent  Demand.  For 
the  Italians,  lately  harraffed  by  fo  many 
Calamities^  would  be  terribly  alarmed  at 

the 
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the  Apprehenfions  of  Maximilians  enter- 
ing their  Country  with  a  great  Army,  and 
were  all  determined  to  take  up  Arms  to 
put  an  immediate  Stop  to  any  frefh  Broils 
even  at  firft  Appearance;  and  that  the 
King  of  France  was  of  the  fame  Opinion, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  Dutchy  ot  Milan, 
For  this  Rcafon  his  coming  armed  into 
Italy  could  produce  nothing  but  a  ftrong 
Oppofition,  which  would  prove  of  dan- 
gerous Confcquence  to  their  Republic ; 
lince  all  the  Italian  Powers,  in  con- 
jundlion  with  the  King  of  France^  would 
fall  upon  them,  in  Refentment  for  grant- 
ing him  the  Faflage  he  demanded,  and 
for  preferring  their  private  Intereft  to  the 
Good  of  the  Public.  They  reprcfentcd 
farther,  that  it  would  be  more  to  his 
Honour,  and  carry  a  more  friendly  Afpedt, 
if  he  came  unarmed.  And  fuch  a  Con- 
dud  would  give  entire  Satisfadlion  to  all 
People ;  who,  pleafed  to  fee  the  Power 
of  the  Empire  exercifed  with  fuch  Mild"» 
nefs,  would  load  him  with  their  Blefllngs, 
and  he  would  then  be  called  the  glorious 
Preferver  of  the  Peace  of  Italy  \  that  by 
adlingthus,  he  would  imitate  his  Father 

and 
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and  feveral  of  his  Predeceflbrs,  who  went 
to  Rome  unarmed  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  }  if  he  proceeded  in  that  manner, 
the  Senate  promifed  all  the  Refpecfl  and 
good  Offices  he  could  require  of  them  *. 

These    warlike  Preparations,    and  The  Pope 
Aiaximiliaris  negotiating  with  the  Vene-  '"^^oly^s^o 

°  o  attack  Bo- 

ttansy  determined  the  Pope  to  lofe  r\o  hgnaznd 
more  Time  ;  and  being  refolved  to  begin  ^^^"f"^ 
with  Bologna^  he  demanded  of  the  King 
of  France  the  ftipulated  Supplies.  Lewis, 
however,  thought  fuch  Movements  dan- 
gerous at  this  Jun(5ture,  as  tending  to  in- 
volve all  I^aly  in  a  War ;  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured, in  the  moft  friendly  manner, 
to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  defift,  at  prefent, 
from  fuch  Attempts,  which  he  had  Rea- 
fon  to  fear  would  difguft  the  Venetians  ; 
fince  they  had  declared  they  would  take 
up  Arms  in  Defence  of  Bologna,  if  the 
Pope  did  not  firft  make  over  to  them  all 
the  Claim  he  might  have  to  Faenza, 
in  right  of  the  Church.  But  Julius  was 
rafli,  and  impatient  of  Contradidlion,  nor 

could 

*  Bemho  relates  the  fame  Anfwcr,  but  fays  that  MaxL 
milian  lent  only  Three  Ambafladors. 
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^-  D.  could  any  Difficulties  deter  him  from  a 
i_  -^-'  I  Purfuit.  on  which  he  had  once  rcfolved. 
Without  more  ado,  then,  he  convoked  a 
Confidory,  and  laid  before  the  Cardinals 
the  Jurtice  of  his  Caufe,  fetting  forth 
how  neccfTary  It  was  to  free  from  Tyranny 
two  fuch  eminent  and  important  Mem- 
bers of  the  holy  See,  as  Bologna  and  Pe- 
rugia. He  aflXired  them  he  would  go  in 
Pcrfon  on  this  Enterprize,  and  informed 
them  of  the  AfTiftance  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  King  of  France^  from  the  Flo- 
rentineSf  and  fcveral  other  Princes  in  Itah  ; 
adding,  that  the  jufl  God,  Lord  of  all, 
would  not  abandon  the  Caic  of  his 
Church. 

ig^;,  When  the  News  of  thefe  Proceedings 

difavows  arrived  at   the   French  Court,    the  King 

Jultui  s        -  ,       .  " 

Proceed-  thought  It  fo  ridiculous  for  Julius  to  pre- 
*"S«-  fume  to  mention  his  Name,  and  his 
Forces,  before  he  had  given  them  any 
Orders  to  march,  that,  laughing  at  Table, 
and  alluding  to  the  Pope's  immoderate 
Love  of  Wine,  he  faid,  **  Certainly  his 
Holinefs  muft  have  been  in  Liquor  over 
Night,  when  he  folemnly  declared  what 

muft 
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mud  oblige  me  either  to  fall  out  with  him,   ^-  ^■ 
°  T    r      •  '506. 

or,    contrary   to    my  Inclinations,  coun-  c— -y— ^ 

tenance  his  impolitic  Undertaking. 

The  Pope,  however,  without  waiting  The  Pope 
for  an  Anfwer  *,  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the  JX"i!^^ 
Head  of  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms, 
and  fent  forwards  Antonio  del  Monte  to 
Boiogna,  to  give  Notice  of  his  Approach, 
and  to  command  the  Magiftrates  to  pre- 
pare for  his  Reception  in  that  Town,  and 
Quarters  for  Five  Hundred  French  Lances 
in  their  Territory.  He  made  but  flow 
Marches,  intending  to  go  no  farther  than 
Perugidy  unlefs  he  fliould  hear  that  the 
French  Succours  were  in  Motion. 

GiANPAGOLo  Baglione  thought 
himfelf  loft  ;  but  by  the  Pcrfuafions  of 
the  Duke  of  TJrbinOy  and  all  his  Friends, 
he,  under  their  Guaranty,  met  the  Pope 
at  OrvietOy  and  fubmitting  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  his  Pleafure,  was  received  into 
Favour,    and    agreed   to  accompany   his 

HoUnefs 

*  The  Pope  left  Rowe the  27th  ofAugufi,  accompanied 
by  Twenty-four  Cardinals,  and  Four  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms.     Suex. 
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Holinefs  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Lances ;  he  likewife  confented  to  put 
the  FortrefTes  of  the  City,  thofe  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  Guard  of  the  City 
into  his  Hands.  When  thefe  Articles 
were  figned,  Gianpagolo  dehvered  his 
Sons  to  the  Duke  of  XJrhinOy  to  be  kept 
as  Hoftages ;  upon  which  the  Pope  made 
his  Entry  into  Perugia  without  an  armed 
Force;  fo  that  Baglione  had  it  in  his 
Power  to  make  him  and  all  his  Court 
Prifoners,  which  he  would  not  have 
fcrupled  to  have  done,  had  he  been  Mafter 
of  the  fame  Refolution  in  an  Affair  that 
muft  have  made  fo  great  Noifc  in  the 
World,  as  he  had  perfidioufly  {hewn  in 
Matters  of  Icfs  Importance. 


iwtii  re-      During  the  Pope's  Stay  at  Perugia 
fufes  to    lie  gave  an  Audience   to  the  Cardinal  of 

fendAfllft-      ^  -rr  i     , 

anceto  Narbounc^  who  was  commilTioned  by 
^ePope.  fj^^  j^ij^g  Qf  Prance,  to  advife  his  Holi- 
nefs to  defer  his  Undertaking  againft  Bo- 
logna till  a  more  proper  Juncture  offered, 
and  to  make  his  Majefl:y*s  Excufcs,  who, 
tho*  defirous  of  fending  him  AfUftance, 
could  not,   at  prefent,  think  of  leff^ning 

his 
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his  Forces  in  the  Mi  lane fe,  on  account 
of  the  Jealoufies  he  entertained  of  the 
Motions  of  the  King  of  the  Roma?is, 
yulius  was  greatly  chagrined  at  fuch  a 
MefTage,  yet,  without  altering  his  Refolu- 
tion,  fet  about  levying  Men,  and  making 
all  manner  of  warlike  Preparations.  Thofe, 
however,  who  confidered  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Enterprize,  and  knew  that  the 
Pope  was  not  of  an  implacable  Temper, 
where  he  was  trufted,  were  of  Opinion, 
that  if  Bentivoglio^  who  by  Ambafladors 
had  already  offered  to  fend  him  all  his 
Four  Sons,  could  but  have  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  wait  on  his  Holinefs  in  Per- 
fon,  after  the  Example  of  Gtanpagolo^ 
he  might  have  obtained  tolerable  Condi- 
tions. But  whilft  he  was  unrefolved,  or, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  was  kept  in  Sufpenfe 
by  the  Diffuafions  of  his  Wife,  he  re- 
ceived Advice  that  the  King  of  Frana 
had  ordered  Chaumont  to  march  in  Perfoo 
with  Five  Hundred  Lances  to  the  Pope's 
Affiftance.  For  tho*  the  King,  during 
the  Cardinal  of  Roum's  Abfencc  from 
Court,  was  inclined  not  to  fend  them, 
yet  that  Prelate,  on  his   Return,  advifrd 

him 
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^'  ^-    him  to  the   contrary,  and    having    made 

y_  -^-  _^Mm  fcnhbic  how   highly    provoking    and 

injurious  it  muft  be   to   the  Pope  to  deny 

prevailed  him  what  hc  had  not  only  promifed,  but 

on  to  iendg^,gp  preiled  him  to  accept  of,    he   altered 

Succours    .       ^^  ,      .  T        .  1-1 

to  the  his  Refolution.  Lewis  was  now  alio  the 
^P^'  more  encouraged  to  gratify  the  Pope,  bc- 
caufc  Maximiliariy  accordins;  to  Cuftom, 
began  to  grow  cool  in  his  Motions.  The 
Pope,  to  make  the  King  fo'^e  Amends, 
was  plcafcd  to  promifc  him,  tho'  not  in 
Writing,  but  by  bare  Word  of  Mouth, 
that  he  would  never  fall  out  with  the 
Venetians  on  account  of  the  Towns  they 
held  in  Romagna.  To  fhew,  however, 
that  the  Defire  of  recovering  thofe  Towns 
was  fixed  in  his  Mind,  when  he  conti- 
nued his  Progrefs  from  Ferngia  to  Cefena^ 
he  took  the  Way  of  the  Mountains, 
avoiding  the  direct  Road  by  the  Plains, 
becaufe  it  would  have  carried  him  thro' 
Riminiy  which  was  detained  from  him  by 
the  Venetians.  While  he  was  at  Cefena 
he  iflued  out  a  public  Admonition  to 
Bentivoglioy  ordering  him,  under  Penalty 
of  the  moft  grievous  Cenfurcs,  with  Pains 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  depart  out  of 

Bologna  -, 
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Bologna 'j  which  Cenfures  were  to  extend 
to  all  his  Adherents,  and  to  thofe  who 
fhould  hold  any  Correfpondence  with 
him. 

« 
A  T  Cefena  yulius  received  the  News 

of  Chaumont*s  March  with  Six  Hundred 
Lances  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot,  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  Apoftolical  Cham- 
ber.    On  this  he  was  much  revived,  and  7«^'«^ 
fet  forward  without  Delay  ;    but  to  avoid  towards 
the  Territory  of  Faenza,  for   the  fame '^'''^•^''''• 
Reafon  he  had  avoided  Rimini,   he  took 
the  Way  of  the  Mountains,    tho'  difficult 
and  incommodious,  through  thofe  Towns 
beyond   the  Apennines  that  belong  to  the 
Florentines,  and   got  to  Imolaf  the  Place 
appointed  for  the  Rendezvous  of  his  Army  J 
which,  belides  a  good  Body  of  Infantry, 
confifted  of  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms 
in  his  own  Pay,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
brought  by  Baglione,  One  Hundred  more 
fent  by  the  Florentines  under  Marco  Anto- 
nio Colonna,  and  One  Hundred  by  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara^  befides  a   Number   of  ^tra- 
diotiiy  raifcd  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  Two  Hundred  light  Horfe  brought 
Vol.  IV.  C  by 
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A.  D.    by  the  Marquis  of  Afantoua,  who  was 
declared  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Beiithogli 
had  made  extraordinary  Preparations  in 
Bologna,  in  hopes  that  if  the  French  would 
not  defend  them,  they  would,  at  leafl:,  not 
a(5t  offenfively  againfl:  them.  For  on  their 
applying  to  the  King  for  Succour,  as  Per- 
fons  under  his  Protcdion,  they  received 
in  anfwer,  that,  his  Majefty  could  not 
allow  himfclf  to  oppofe  the  Pope's  Under- 
taking by  Force  of  Arms,  but  would  take 
Care  not  to  affift  him  with  Men  or  war- 
like Stores ;  and  they  imagined  they  were 
flrong  enough  to  defend  thcmfelves  againft 
the  Ecclcfiaftical  Army.  But  they  were 
deprived  of  all  their  Hopes  at  once  by 
the  Arrival  of  Chaumont^  who,  tho*  he 
had  given  different  Anfwers  to  their  De- 
puties, while  he  was  on  his  March,  yet 
after  his  Arrival  at  Cajlel  Franco  in  the 
Bolognefe,  which  was  the  fame  Day  that 
the  Marquis  of  Mantoua  took  pofleflion 
of  Caftel  San  Piero,  he  fent  a  MeiTage  to 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  to  acquaint  him, 
that    the  King     his    Mafter,     intending 

pun(R:ually 
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punctually    to     fulfil     all     Engagements 
which  he  had  contradled,  by  taking  his 
Family  into  the  Royal  protedion,  would 
take  care  they  fhould  enjoy  their  Eftatcs* 
and  if,  within  Three  Days,   he  gave  up 
the  Government  of  Bologna  into  the  Hands  chaumont 
of  the  Church,    and  received  the  Pope's  ;;;f;^°;;._ 
Commands  with  due  Obedience,  he  might  w^//'s 
enjoy  all  that  he  pofFcfTed,    and  have  LI-  fhe'"Go"^ 
berty,    with    his   Children,    to    refide   invemment, 
Bologna,     At   this   MefTage,    Bentivoglio 
and  his  Sons,  who  had  publlckly  boalled 
and   threatened,    that    they    would  ftand 
upon  their   Defence,    were  dejeded  and 
loft  their  Spirits,   and,   quite  forgetful   of 
the  Reproaches  they  had  caft  on    Piero 
de*  Medici  for  quitting  Florence  without 
drawing  Blood,  huaibly  anfwcred,    That 
they  were  willing  to  refer  their  Caufe  to 
his  Arbitration,    begging  that   he  would 
be  their  Mediator,  for  procuring  them  at 
leaft  fome  tolerable  Conditions. 


Chaumont,  who  was  advanced  as^'-^*'^^'^' 
far  as  the  Bridge  of  Reno,  Three  Miles  Treaty^ 
from    Bolomay    undertook    to   intercede ^''^  ^!?® 

•  1         1         r»  II.,  *^<^P^  ^^^ 

with  the  Voxity    and  obtained    "   That  the  5?;^- 


2.  (jriovanm 
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Giovanni  Bentivoglio^  with  his  Wife 
Ginevra  Sforza,  and  their  Children,  might 
fafely  retire  from  Bologna^  and  fettle  in 
any  Part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan :  That 
they  (hould  have  the  Liberty  to  fell  or 
carry  with  them  all  their  Moveables,  and 
enjoy  the  Income  of  all  the  Eftates  to 
which  they  had  a  jufl:  Title".  As  foon 
as  this  Treaty  was  concluded,  the  Benti- 
vogli  quitted  Bologna,  and  on  their  paying 
Twelve  Thoufand  Ducats  to  Chaumonf, 
he  gave  them  an  ample  Pafs,  with  a 
Paper  in  his  own  Hand  Writing,  in  which 
he  obliged  himfelf  to   render  efFedlual  as 

o 

much  as  was  contained  in  the  King's 
Protedion,  and  promifcd  them  afafeHabi- 
tation  in  the  State  of  Milan* 


The  Ben-  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  BentivogH  were  depart- 
tinjogli  ed  the  People  of  Bologna  fent  Deputies  to 
Xala.  °'  ^^^  Pope,  with  a  voluntary  Surrender  of 
their  City,  defiring  only  an  Abfolution 
from  the  Cenfures  they  had  incurred,  and 
that  the  French  might  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Town.  But  thofe  Troops, 
unwilling  to  be  tied  by  Articles,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Walls,    and  were  forcing 

an 
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an  Entrance,   but  meeting  with  Refiftancc 
from  the   People,    they    took    up    their 
Lodgings  between  the  Two  Gates  of  San 
Felice  and  Saragozza,  on  the  Canal  formed 
by  the   RenOy  which  pafling  through  Bo- 
logna is  navigable  towards  Ferrara.     The 
French  were  not  apprifed  that  the  Bolognefe 
had  it  in  their  Power,  by  opening  a  Sluice, 
at  the  Place  where   the  Canal   enters  the 
City,    to    lay  the  Country  under  Water  ; 
this  being  done,   the  French  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  diflodge,  and   leave  be- 
hind great  Part  of  their  Carriages,    and 
their  Artillery,    which  had  funk  deep  in 
the  Mud,  and  retired  in  great  Diforder  to 
the  Bridge  on  the  Reno,  where  they  tarried 
till  the  Pope  made  his  Entry  into  Bologna, 
which    was    performed    on  St.  Marti?2's 
Day  with  great  Pomp,  and  attended  with 
all  the  pontifical  Ceremonies  obferved  on 
the  like  Occafions. 


I  N  this  manner  the  City  of  Bologna, 
to  the  unfpeakable  Happinefs  of  thofe 
People,  returned  once  more  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Church  :  A  City,  for 
the  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  for  the 
C  3  Fer- 
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A.  D.  Fertility  of  its  Territory,  and  for  the 
Happinefs  of  its  Sitqation,  juftly  ranked 
amongft  the  moft  celebrated  Cities  of 
Italy.  Though  the  Pope,  in  fettling  the 
Government  of  Bolognay  having  con- 
ftitutcd  new  Magiltrates  according  to  the 
Model  of  the  old  Elbblilhment,  had 
preferved,  in  many  Cafes,  fome  Shew 
and  Appearance  of  Liberty,  yet,  in  cfFe(5l, 
he  brought  all  Things  in  Subjection  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  was,  however,  won- 
derfully liberal  in  granting  Exemptions, 
which  was  his  Pradlice  in  all  the  other 
Cities,  in  which  his  Defign  was  to  make 
the  People  fond  of  the  Government  of 
the  Church. 

Chaumont,  after  this,  returned  im- 
mediately into  the  Dutchy  of  Milan^ 
having  firft  received  a  Prefent  from  the 
Pope  of  Three  Thoufand  Ducats  for 
himfclf,  and  Ten  Thoufand  for  the  Troops 
under  his  Command  ;  and  alfo  a  Bull, 
confirming  the  Promife  before  made,  of 
advancing  the  Bifliop  of  Albi  his  Brother 
to  the  Purple.  But  as  'Julius  was  fully 
bent  on  attacking  the  Venetians^    he  re- 

fufed. 
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fufed,  for  the  prcfent,  to  declare  Car- 
dinals the  Bifliops  of  /liis  and  BayeuXf 
tho'  he  was  much  prefled  to  it,  and  had 
granted  his  Briefs  for  that  Purpofe  j  by 
delaying  their  Promotion,  he  deiigned  to 
quicken  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  of 
RoueUy  and  make  them  more  ready  to 
fend  him  Supplies. 

The  King  of  Aragon,  about  this 
time,  began  his  Voyage  for  Italy.  Be- 
fore he  embarked  at  Barcelona,  he  re- 
ceived an  Exprefs  from  the  Great  Captain 
with  ProfefTions  of  his  Loyalty,  and 
Readinefs  to  receive  his  Majefty,  and  to 
pay  him  Homage  ;  on  which  the  King 
not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  Dukedom 
of  St.  Angela,  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  Federigo,  but  alfo  in  the  Poffeflion 
of  all  the  Eftates  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  yearly  Value 
of  above  Twenty  Thoufand  Ducats,  and, 
befides  continuing  him  in  the  Poft  of 
Great  Conftable  of  that  Kingdom,  gave 
him  under  his  Hand  a  Promife  of  the 
Grandniafterlhip  of  St,  J  ago, 

0  4  The 
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The  King,  with  his  Queen,  now 
embarked  with  more  Satisfadion.  Great 
Honours  were  paid  them,  by  order  of  the 
King  of  France^  in  all  the  Ports  of  Pro- 
vence  ;  and  at  Genoay  where  they  landed, 
they  were  received  with  all  the  Profcflions 
of  Efteem  and  Refpcft.  Here  Ferdi- 
nando  was  met  by  the  Great  Captain,  to 
the  Surprize  of  all  the  World  ;  for  it  was 
the  Opinion,  not  only  of  the  Vulgar,  but 
even  of  the  Pope,  that  Gonfalvo,  confcious 
of  his  former  Difobedicncc,  and  of  the 
Sufpicions,  which  the  King,  perhaps  not 
without  Reafon,  had  entertained  againft 
him,  would  not  have  ventured  to  appear 
in  his  Prefence,  but  would  have  privately 
retired  into  Spain  *. 

After  leaving  Geiioa,  the  King  did 
not  care  to  venture  far  out  at  Sea  with  his 
liglit  Gallies,  but  kept  near  the  Shore, 
and  was  detained  by  contrary  Winds  for 
feveral  Days  in  Porfofino,  where  he  re- 
ceived  the  News  of  the  Dea^h  of  King 

Philip, 

•  Giovio  fays  that  the  Great  Captain  met  his  Majefiy 
after  he  had  palTed  Cape  Mi/eno» 
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Philip,  his  Son-in-law  ;  a  remar liable  In-  ^-  D. 
fiance  of  the  Inftability  of  Fortune,  for  v-l-v— 
he  was  a  Prince  of  a  very  found  and  robufl: 
Conftitution,  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age, 
and  at  the  Height  of  Felicity,  yet,  after  a 
few  Days  Illnefs  of  a  violent  Fever  in  the 
City  of  Burgos,  he  was  taken  off.  Many 
were  of  Opinion,  that  the  Catholic  King 
v/oM  in(i2int\y  {'d\\  to  Barcelona,  in  order" 
to  refume  the  Government  of  Ca/iile  ;  but 
he  profecuted  his  firfl:  intended  Voyage, 
and  landed  at  Gaefa  on  the  fame  Day  that 
the  Pope,  in  his  Way  to  Bolognay  made 
his  Entrance  into  Imoia,  From  Gaeta  he 
was  condu6led  to  Naples^  where  the  Peo- 
ple, who  were  accuftomed  to  the  Sight 
of  Aragonian  Kings,  received  him  with 
the  greateft  Magnificence  and  Honours, 
their  Defires  and  Expectations  being  raifed 
to  the  greatefl  Height ;  every  one  flattering 
himfelf,  that  through  the  Afiiftance  of  a 
King  fo  glorious  for  the  Number  of 
Vidtories  he  had  obtained  over  7urks  as 
well  as  Chriftians,  fo  venerable  for  his 
Prudence,  for  which  he  was  renowned  all 
the  World  over,  a  Prince  who  had  go" 
verned  his  Kingdoms  with  fo  much  Jufticc 

and 
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A.  D.  and  Tranquillity,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
_^°_'^^  after  fo  many  Troubles  and  Opprcffions, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  peaceable  and  happy 
State,  and  that  he  would  procure  the 
Reftoration  of  thofe  Maritime  Towns, 
that,  to  the  great  Uncafincfs  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  were  detained  by  the  Venetians, 

There  appeared  foon  in  Naples  a 
Concourfe  of  Ambadadors  from  all  Parts 
of  Itah,  not  only  to  congratulate  and  pay 
their  Refpedls  to  fo  great-  a  Prince,  but 
alfo  to  confult  him  on  Matters  of  State, 
each  perfuading  hinifelf,  that  with  his 
Prudence  and  Authority,  a  Multitude  of 
Difputes  would  be  reduced  into  a  proper 
Form  and  Order,  and  left  to  his  Decifion- 
The  Pope,  tho'  diiTatisfied  with  Ferdi- 
nando  for  not  fending  Ambafladors  to  pay 
him  Homage,  according  to  Cullom,  en- 
deavoured to  incenfe  him  againfl:  the  Vene-* 
tians,  in  hopes  that  his  Defire  of  recover- 
ing the  Ports  they  poiTefled  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples^  might  incline  him  to 
contribute  to  their  DeprefTion.  The 
Venetians     themfclves    were    extremely 

folli- 
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follicltous  to  have  him  for  their  Friend.   ^'  ^- 
The  Florentines,  and  the  other  States  of, 
Tu/cany,  fent  to  treat  with  him,  but  each 
with    different    Views,     concerning    the 
Affairs  of  Pi/a. 

The  Pifans  were  lefs  molefted  this 
Year  than  ufual,    for  the   Florentines  let 
them   get   in  their  Harveft    undifturbed, 
either  becaufe  they  were  tired  with  the 
Expence,    or  becaufe  they  were  taught, 
by  the  Experience  of  former  Years,   that 
fuch   an   Attempt    would  be  ineffedtual, 
fince  they  knew  that  the  Genoefe  and  Luc- 
che/e  had    agreed   together  to  contribute 
a  certain  Sum    towards   the  Support  of 
that   City    for   a   Twelvemonth.     The 
fir  ft    Promoter   of    that  Agreement  was 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  engaged  that  the 
Seneje  fhculd  pay  their  Proportion.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  ufual  Double- 
dealing,  he  revealed  the  Particulars  of  this 
Negotiation  to  the  Florentines,    and  pro- 
mifmg  to  feparate  himfelf  from  the  refl, 
obtained   of  them  a  Prolongation  of  the 
Truce,  which  was  not  yet  expired,  with 
the  Seneje  for  Three  Years  j  but  with  an 

exprefs 
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exprcfs  Condition,  that  neither  Pandolfo 
nor  the  Senefe  fhould  in  any  manner 
aflift  the  Pi  fans.  This  ferved  to  cxcufc 
him  from  laying  out  any  Money  for 
them,  tho'  in  other  Matters  he  was  never 
wanting  to  affill  them  with  his  Advice 
and  Encouragement  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
Power. 


Confpira-      T  H  E    barbarous   and    inhuman   Fa6t 

cy  againlt  r^     i       r     i 

the  Duke  committed  the  End  of  the  laft  Year  at 
o^  erra-  p^jr^^ra^  was  now  fucceeded  by  another 
equally  horrid.  Ferdinandoy  Brother  of 
Duke  AljonJOy  and  GiuHoy  who,  at  the 
Inftigation  of  the  Cardinal,  had  his  Eyes 
turned  out  of  their  Places,  but  by  the 
immediate  and  careful  Attendance  of 
fkilful  Surgeons,  had  them  replaced 
without  lofmg  his  Sight,  entered  into  a 
Plot  asainft  the  Life  of  the  Duke.  Fer- 
dinandot  being  next  in  the  Succcffion, 
aimed  at  getting  Pofleflion  of  the  Dutchy, 
and  Giulto  imagined  that  Alfonfo  had  not 
fufficiently  refented  the  Injury  done  him^ 
and  that  he  had  no  other  Means  to  re- 
venge himfelf  of  the  Cardinal.  Count 
Albertino  Bofchetto,  a  Nobleman  of  Mo- 

dena. 
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dena^    was  an  Accomplice  in  the  Conrpl- 
racy,    and  as    they   had  corrupted  feme 
mean  Fellows,    who  conftantly  attended 
Alfonfoy    in  order  to  minifter  to  his  Plea- 
fures,    they  had  many  a  fair  Opportunity 
of  difpatchinghim  with  Eafe.     But,  thro* 
a  fatal  Timidity,    they  always  let  flip  the 
Occafion,    and,    as    it   almoft  conftantly 
happens  when  the  Execution  of  a  Con- 
fpiracy  is  delayed,  the  Plot  came  to  light, 
and  Ferdinando  and  the  other  Confpirators 
were  imprifoned.     GiuliOy    at  the  Difco- 
very,  fled  to  Mantoua  to  his  Sifter,  from 
whence  he  was,  by  Order  of  the  Marquis, 
fent  Prifoner  to  Alfonfo,  who  firft  pafted 
his  Word  that  his  Life  fnould  be  faved. 
Count  Albertlno  and  the  other  Criminals 
were  quartered,    and  the   Brothers  con- 
demned to  perpetual  Imprifonment  in  the 
new  Caftle  of  Ferrara.  * 

W  E  ought  not  to  pafs  over  in  Silence 
the  Induftry  and  Refolutlon  of  Valentino^ 
who,    about  this  Time,    found  Means  to 

Aide 

*  Ciulio  continued  in  Prifon  all  the  Time  of  Alfonft 
and  of  Ercole  IV,  but  was  releafed  by  Alfonfo  II,  and 
lived  to  the  Year  1 560. 
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flide  down  by  a  Rope  from  the  Caftle  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  and  fled  into'  the 
Kingdom  of  Navarra^  to  King  Johriy  his 
Wife's  Brother ;  where,  that  we  may 
have  no  further  Occafion  to  mention 
him,  he  remained  fome  Years  in  a  mean 
Condition,  becaufe  the  King  of  France 
had  before  confifcated  the  Dutchy  of 
Valentinois^  and  ftopt  his  Penfion  of 
Twenty  Thoufand  Franks,  which  he  had 
afTigncd  him  in  lieu  of  the  Revenue  of 
that  Dutchy,  and  would  not  fuifcr  him 
to  come  into  France,  that  he  might  not 
difoblige  the  King  of  Arragon,  At  laft, 
attending  the  Troops  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varra  at  the  Siege  of  Fiana,  an  obfcure 
Caftle  in  that  Kingdom,  in  a  Skirmiih 
Valentino  with  the  Enemy,  who  broke  out  of  an 
Ambufh,  he  was  killed  by  a  Blow  from 
a  Genneteer. 

r.  At  the  End  of  this  Year,    that  the 

Genoa  re-  i        •  •  l  /• 

volts  from  new  one  might  not  begin  without  fomc 

*^'^'''''^' Materials  for  new  Wars,   the  Genoefe  re- 

voiced  from  their  Obedience  to  the  King 

of  France,  to  which  they  were  prompted 

by  none  but  themfelves,    nor  had    their 

Dcfirc 
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Define  of  Rebellion  any  other  Foundation 
than  what  took  its  Rife  from  their  civil 
Broils,  which  tranfported  them  much 
beyond  what  they  had  at  firft  determined. 

Genoa  Is  a  City  built  in  a  proper  Paaions 
Situation  for  the  Command  of  the  Sea,*'^  ***** 
if  fo  vaft  a  Conveniency  were  not  ren- 
dered ufelefs  by  the  contagious  Influence 
of  civil  Difcord.  It  is  not,  like  many 
other  Cities  of  Ifafyy  fubje(5l  only  to  one 
Divifion,  but  is  divided  into  feveral  Parties ; 
for  there  are  yet  fome  Reliques  of  the  old 
Contentions  between  the  Guelfs  and  the 
GhibeUines,  The  Difcord  between  the 
Nobles  and  Commonalty,  under  which 
many  Cities  in  7/^/v,  and  particularly  in 
Tiifcanyy  have  feverely  fuffered,  is  at  its 
Height  in  Genoa,  For  the  common  Peo- 
ple, being  by  no  means  willing  to  fupport 
the  Pride  of  the  Nobles,  have  reftrained 
their  Power  by  many  very  fevere  and 
rigorous  Laws ;  among  the  reft  is  one  that, 
leaving  them  a  proportionable  Share  In 
almoft  all  other  Magiflracies  and  Honours, 
exclude  them  particularly  from  the 
Dignity  of  Doge.      That  Office,  which    • 

is 
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is  fupreme  above  all  others,  is  granted  to 
the  Perfon  eleded  for  Life  j  but,  thro'  the 
Inconftancy  of  the  Citizens,  not  one, 
perhaps,  or  very  few,  at  leaft,  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  that  Place  of  Honour 
till  Death.  But  there  is  another  Divifion, 
no  Icfs  powerful,  between  the  Adorni  and 
Fregofi,  who,  from  popular  Families,  be- 
came Capeliacci  (fo  the  Genoefe  call  thofe 
who  have  raifed  thcmfclves  to  a  pitch  of 
Grandeur)  and  contend  together  for  the 
Dignity  of  Doge,  which  has  for  many 
Years  continued  almoft  without  Interrup- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  the  Two  Families  *. 
For  the  Nobles  of  the  Guelfznd  Ghibellifie 
Factions,  being  prohibited  by  the  Laws 
from  obtaining  that  high  Poft  for  them- 
felves,  have  endeavoured  to  get  it  con- 
ferred on  Commons  of  their  own  Party ; 
and  the  Ghibellines  favouring  the  Adorni^ 
and  the  Guelfs  the  F?'egofi,  they  have,  in 
procefs  of  Time,  made  thefe  Two  Houfes 
more  illuftrious  and   more  powerful  than 

that 

•  Thefe  Families  were  called  Cappellacci,  but  the 
Vulgar  and  Mechanics,  who  raifed  this  Commotion, 
were  called  Cappette,  becaufe  they  were  poor,  and  wore 
a  Ihabby  Cap.    Bifhop  of  Nebbio. 
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that  Two,  whofe  Name  and  Authority 
they  formerly  ufed  to  follow  ;  and  thefe 
Divifions  caufed  fuch  Confufion,  that 
frequently  thofe  who  lided  together  a- 
gainft  an  oppofite  Party,  fell  into  various 
Parties  among  themfelves  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  united  in  fome  Points  with  their 
own  Party,  and  in  others  with  the  oppo- 
fite. But  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Year 
great  Difputes  arofe  between  the  Noblefs 
and  the  Commonalty,  on  occafion  of  the 
Infolence  of  fome  of  the  Nobles  ;  and 
generally  meeting  with  evil  difpofed  Minds 
on  both  Sides,  private  Contentions  were 
foon  converted  into  public  Difcord,  which 
is  the  more  eafy  to  be  kindled  in  a  City, 
fuch  as  Genoa  was  at  that  time,  vaftly 
abounding  in  Riches.  The  Feuds  and 
Animofities  grew  to  fuch  a  Height,  that 
the  Populace  made  a  Riot,  and  ran  toinfur- 
Arms,  killed  one  of  the  Family  of  Boria,  Jhat°CU  " 
and  wounded  fome  of  the  Nobles ;  and 
obtained,  more  by  Violence  than  by  the 
Free  Will  of  the  Citizens,  that  in  the 
public  Council^  at  which  very  few  of 
the  Nobility  were  prefent,  it  fliould  be 
enacted  the  next  Day,  that  the  Places  of 
Vol.  IV.  D  Truft, 
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Truft,  which  before  were  equally  divided 
between  the  Noblefs  and  Commonalty, 
(hould,  for  the  future,  be  conferred  in 
the  Proportion  of  two  Thirds  on  the 
Commons,  and  the  remaining  Third  on 
the  Nobles.  To  this  Rcfolution  Roccal- 
bertmOy  who  was  appointed  to  take  the 
Charge  of  the  City  in  the  Abfence  of 
Philip  de  Raveftein^  Governor  for  the 
King,  gave  his  Confent,  for  fear  of  greater 
Mifchiefs  in  cafe  of  Refufal.  The  Peo- 
ple, however,  were  not  quieted  with  this 
Concellion,  but  in  a  few  Days  broke  out 
into  frefli  Difordcrs,  and  plundered  the 
Houfcs  of  the  Noblemen,  for  which 
Reafon,  the  greaielt  Part  of  the  Nobility, 
not  thinking  themfelves  fecure  in  their 
own  Country,  witiidrew  horn  Genoa.  On 
Advice  of  thefe  Innovations,  the  Governor 
fpeedily  returned  from  France  to  Genoa, 
with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horfe  and 
Seven  Hundred  Foot ;  but  found  himfelf 
unable,  either  by  Authority,  or  by  Per- 
fuafion?,  or  even  by  Force,  to  rectify,  In  any 
meafure,  the  Difordcrs  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  often  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
Inclinations  of  the  People,   as   when  he 

ordered 
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ordered  another   Party   of    Troops   that  ^-  ^• 
was  on  their  Way  to  join  him,  to  march  ^ 
back. 

From  thefe  Beginnings  the  Multitude 
continually  grew  more  and  more  infolent, 
and  the  ruling  Part,  as  it  ufually  happens 
in  tumultuous  Cities,  had,  contrary  to  the 
Will  of  many  of  the  better  fort  of  the 
popular  Party,  fallen  almoft  entirely  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Dregs  of  the  common 
People.  They  proceeded  in  the  Height 
of  their  Madnefs  to  eredl  of  themfelves 
a  new  Magiftracy  of  Eight  Commons, 
who  were  inverted  with  a  very  extenfive 
Authority,  and,  that  the  Name  might 
make  them  more  outrageous,  were  called 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People.  This  done, 
they  fent  Troops  to  take  pofleffion  of 
Spetie,  and  other  Towns  in  the  Eaflera 
Riviera y  of  which  Gian  Luigi  dal  Fiefco 
had  been  appointed  Governor  by  the  King 
of  France^, 

D    2  CoM- 

*  This  Magiftracy,  or  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  as 
they  called  themfelves,  fent  for  Tarlatim  from  Pi/a,  and 
gave  him  the  Command  of  Two  Thoufand  Men.  Bifhop 
of  Nebiig, 
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Complaints  of  thefe  Infolences  were 
made  to  the  King  by  Gian  Luigi  in  the 
Name  of  the  whole  Nobiirty,  and  alfo 
tor  his  own  proper  Intercft  ;  reprefenting 
The  No-  to  his  Majefty  the  manifeft  Danger  of 
cTnoa  2.  -'*^^^"S  ^^  Dominion  of  Genoa,  fince  the 
ply  to  the  Multitude  was  become  (o  audacious  that, 
Fraficc.  befidcs  all  other  Mifchiefs,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded, in  direct  Oppofition  to  the  royal 
Authority,  to  feize  on  the  Towns  of  the 
Riviera  ;  that  it  was  eafy,  by  fpcedily 
applying  proper  Remedies,  to  reprefs  fo 
great  a  Madnefs,  while  there  was,  as  yet, 
no  Fewcl  to  maintain  the  Flame,  nor 
prefent  Expedation  of  Supplies  from  any 
Quarter  :  But,  by  delaying  to  provide  a- 
gainfl:  its  Increafe,  the  Evil  would  every 
Day  take  deeper  Root.  For  Genoa  was 
a  Place  of  fuch  Importance  both  by  Sea 
and  Land,  as  eafily  to  invite  fome  Poten- 
tate or  other  to  augment  a  Flame  fo  likely 
to  be  deftrudlive  to  his  Majcfty's  State  ; 
and  that  the  common  People  being  con- 
fcious  to  themfelves,  that  what  at  firft 
had  been  perhaps  only  Sedition,  had  been 
fmce  ripened  into  downright  Rebellion, 

would 
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would  join  with  any  Power  from  whom    ^-  ^• 
they  could  find  Hopes  of  Prote(5tion.        \^Xr^ 

O  N  the  other  fide,  the  AmbafTadors  Commons 
from  the  People  of  Genoa  did  their  beft  \^^^^{^  ^^' 
to  juftify  their  Caufe.  They  reprefentcd 
to  his  Majefty,  that  the  People  had  no 
other  Provocation  but  the  Pride  of  the 
Nobles,  who,  not  content  with  the 
Honours  they  were  intitled  to  by  their 
Quality,  expeded  to  be  reverenced  as 
Sovereigns  ;  that  the  People  had  long 
fubmitted  to  their  Infolences,  but  when 
they  came  to  be  at  laft  injured,  not  only 
in  their  Eftates,  but  in  their  Perfons, 
they  could  no  longer  contain  themfelves  ; 
that  they  had  not,  however,  taken  any 
further  Steps  than  what  were  abfolutcly 
neceffary  for  the  Security  of  their  Liberty  ; 
for  whild  the  Nobles  had  an  equal  Share 
in  Offices,  the  People  were  difabled,  by 
means  of  the  Magiftrates  and  Courts  of 
Juftice,  to  refift  their  Tyranny;  that  while 
Gian  Luigi  kept  pofTefTion  of  the  Towns 
of  the  Riviera^  without  communicating 
with  which  Genoa  was  in  a  manner  be- 
fieged,  it  was  not  fafe  for  the  People  to 
D  3  have 
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have  any  Commerce  or  Intercourfe  with 
thofe  Towns.  The  People  had  been  al- 
ways devoted  and  faithful  to  his  royal  Ma- 
jcfty,  and  all  the  Innovations  in  Genoa 
had  ever  proceeded  more  from  the  No- 
bles than  from  the  People  ;  that  they  fup- 
plicated  his  Majefty  to  pardon  thofe 
Offences  and  Mifdemeanours  which,  con- 
trary to  univerfal  Approbation,  had,  in 
the  Ardour  of  Contention,  been  com- 
mitted by  any  particular  Perfons  ;  that  he 
would  vouchfafe  to  confirm  the  Laws 
which  they  had  made  concerning  the 
Diftribution  of  Offices,  and  to  order  that 
the  Governors  of  the  Towns  in  the  Riviera 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Republic. 
Thus  would  the  Nobles  enjoy  their  Rights 
and  Dignities  with  the  Honours  due  to 
them,  and  the  Commons  live  in  the 
peaceable  Enjoyment  of  their  Liberties 
with  all  convenient  Security  j  by  which 
Means  none  would  fuffer  any  Injury,  but 
all  finding  themfelves  reduced,  by  Virtue 
of  his  Authority,  into  fuch  a  happy  State 
of  Tranquillity,  would  forever  adore  his 
royal  Clemency,   Goodnefs  and  Juftice. 

The 
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A  D.     . 
1506. 
The  King  was  much  concerned   at^-v— ^ 

thcfe  tLiinultuous  Diibrders,  either  becaufe 
he  was  apprehenfive  of  the  Licentioufnefs 
of  the  Multitude,  or  becaufe  of  the 
general  Affedlon  of  the  Frc?tch  even  to 
the  Name  of  Nobleman  ;  and  therefore 
he  was  difpofed  to  punifh  the  Authors  of 
thefe  Infolences,  and  to  reduce  all  things 
to  their  antient  State.  But  fearing  that, 
if  he  ufed  rough  Means,  the  Genoeje 
would  have  recourfe  to  Ccefaf\  of  whom, 
his  Son  Philip  being  then  living,  he  flood 
much  in  Awe,  for  this  Reafon  he  de- King  deals 
termined  to  proceed  in  a  gentle  Manner,  ^^"j^'^^j^^ 
and  pardoned  all  Offences,  confirmed  the  Populace, 
new  Law  concerning  Offices,  iniiftingonly 
on  refuming  into  his  Hands  the  Towns  the 
People  had  feized  in  the  Riviera.  And, 
the  more  eafily  to  difpofe  them  to  be 
fatisfied  with  thefe  Conceflions,  he  deputed 
to  Genoa  Do(5lor  Michele  Riccio^  a  Neapo- 
litan Exile,  to  exhort  the  Populace  to 
make  ufe  of  this  Opportunity  of  fhewing 
themfelves  worthy  of  the  royal  Favour, 
and  not,  by  perfevering  in  their  Contumacy 
and  Tranfgreflions,  lay  the  King  under  a 
D  4  Ne- 
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NeccfTity  of  proceeding  againfl:  them  with 
the  Severity  of  abfolute  Command. 

A  s  in    Minds  blinded  by  immoderate 
Defires,    Ralhnefs    leaves    Prudence    no 
Share  in    the  Management  of  Affairs,  fo 
in  the  Cr.fe  before  us,   the  common  Peo- 
His  Offers  pie  and   their  Tribunes,    (tho' the  lawful 
'^  ^^  *   Magillrates  were  of  contrary   Sentiments) 
not  only   refufed   the  kind  OiTers  of  the 
King,  by  keeping  pofleflion  of  the  Towns 
they  had  feized,  but  proceeded  continually 
to  worfe  Provocations,    and  took  a  Refo- 
lution    to    make    themfelves  Mafters   of 
Aionaco,    a  Caifle    in  the    Poflfeflion    of 
Luciano  Grimaldo.      What  incited  them 
to  this  Undertaking,  was  eiAer  the  Ma- 
lice they  bore  to  all  Nobles  in  general, 
or  becaufc  by  Its  commodious  Situation, 
as  a  Sea-port,   it  was  a  Place  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  Affairs   of  Genoa  ;    or  the 
true  Motive  might  be  merely  private  Re- 
fentment,  as   it   is   well   known   that  he 
who  is  in  pofTefTion  of  that  Town,  being 
tempted   by  the  Conveniency  of  its  Situa- 
tion,  can   hardly  abfiain  from  cxercifing 
himfelf  in  Piracy  *  j  or,  in  the  laft  Place. 

be- 

*  JBy  which  Grimddi  mig^  have  given  Offence  to  many. 
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becaufe  Monaco^  as  they  faid,  was  within 
the  Jurifcii(5tion  of  the  Republic.     A  good 
Body  of  Forces,    therefore,   was  ordered, 
the  Governor  in  vain  protefting  againft  it, 
to  befiege  the  Place  both  by  Land  and  Se^.^^"°J^^ 
The  Governor  then,  Philip  de  Ravenjieiriy  Monact. 
finding  that  his  Stay  in  Genoa  could  be  of 
no  Service,  and  might  pofTibly,  on  account 
of  Accidents   that   were   like  to  happen, 
prove  dangerous,    left  that  City,  appoint- 
ing Roccalbertim  to  fupply  his  Place. 

The   King  had  loft  all  Hopes  of  re- King  of 
ducing  Matters  into  better  Order,  and  notj^^^es 
thinking  it  confiftent  with  his  Dignity  orPrepara- 
Safety  to  luffer  thefe  People  to  remain  ingainft  the 
their  prefent  Situation,    and  apprehending^^"^^-^'* 
that  the  Danger  would  be  greater,  if  they 
were  left  to  run   on  to  greater  Extravar 
gances,    he  began  to  make   Preparations 
both  by  Sea  and  Land  for  reducing  them 
to  his  Obedience.      This  Refolution  was 
the  Caufe  of  interrupting  the  Treaty  that 
was  in  Negotiation  between  his  Majefty 
and  the  Pope  againft  the  Venetians,  which 
Lewis  greatly  defired  to  have  concluded, 
efpecially  now  that  by  the  Death  of  King 

Philip, 
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Philips   he  was  freed  from  the  Umbrage 
be  had  taken  at  the  Preparations  of   the 
Emperor.     But  the    Pope  was  more  ar- 
dently defirous    to     finifli     this    Treaty, 
becaufe  he   was  highly   provoked  again  ft 
xhd  Venetians^  for  keeping  in  their  PofTeffion 
the  Towns  of  RomagnUy  and  for  prefuming 
to  confer  the   vacant  Biihopricks  in  their 
Dominions,    without  any   Regard  to  the 
Apoftolic  See,  and  for  interfering  in  many 
things    appertaining  to    the  Ecclcfiailical 
Jurifdi6tion.     Hence  being  determined  to 
cultivate  the   Friendfhip  of   the  King  of 
France^    befides    declaring   Cardinals   the 
Biftiop  of  Bayeux  and  y^j,    a  Favour  fo 
long  prefled  for  by  the  King,   he  follicited 
his  Majcfty  topafsinto  Italy ^  and  to  come 
to  an  Interview  with  him.   To  this  the  King 
had  confented  j  but  when  the   Pope  was 
certified  of  Lewises  Refolution  to  take  up 
Arms  in  favour  of  the  Genoefe  Nobility 
againft  the  People,  he  was  fadly  mortified, 
and  altered  his  Refolution,  becaufe  he  was 
of  old  by  Nature  avcrfe  to  Noblemen,  and 
favourable  to  the  common  People.    He  in- 
terceded, therefore,  with  the  King,  that  he 
would  content  himfelf  with  reducing  Genoa 

to 
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to  his  Obedience,  without  making  any  Al- 
terations in  the  popular  Government  of^ 
that  City  ;  and  he  exhorted  him  with  great 
Earneftnels  to  abftain  from  Arms,  offering 
many  Reafons,  and  efpecially  the  Danger 
of  raifing,  by  this  unfcafonable  Step,  a  new 
Combuftion  in  Italy,  which  might  difturb 
the  Preparations  for  the  War  defigned 
againft  the  Venetiam,  But  finding  that 
the  King  was  not  convinced  by  thefe  Rea- 
fons, in  a  Tranfport  of  Anger  or  Grief, 
or  his  old  Jealoufies  of  the  ambitious  Dc- 
fires  of  the  Cardinal  of  Amboife,  either 
by  his  own  Impulfe,  or  by  the  fubtle 
Artifices  of  others,  reviving  in  his  Mind, 
he  was  feized  with  a  Sufpicion  that  the 
King  would  detain  him  if  they  fhould 
meet  together  in  the  fame  Place  ;  or 
perhaps  both  of  thefe  Caufes  concurring, 
all  on  a  fudden  he  declared,  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Year  1507,  contrary  to  150;, 
Expectation,  his  Intention  of  returning 
to  Rome  ;  for  which  he  gave  no  other 
Reafon,  but  that  the  Air  of  Bologna  was 
prejudicial  to  his  Health,  and  that  by  his 
Abfence  from  Rome  his  Finances  were 
confiderably  difordered. 

This 
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This  Refolution  of  his  Holinefs  was 
very  furprifing  to  all,  and  efpecially  to  the 
King,  that  without  any  Reafon  he  fliould 
leave  unfini(hed  a  Negotiation  which  he 
had  defired,  and  decline  an  Interview, 
which  he  himfelf  had  foUicited.  His 
Majefty  being  much  difiurbcd  at  this  Step 
of  the  Pope,  he  left  no  Means  untried 
which  might  induce  him  to  alter  his  Refo- 
lution ;  but  his  Labour  was  not  only  vain, 
but  hurtful  ;  for  the  Pontiff  took  occa- 
fion,  from  the  Inftances  which  the  King 
made  him,  to  be  more  fufpicious,  and 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  Refolution, 
to  which  pertinacioufly  adhering,  he  fet 
out  from  Bologna  at  the  End  of  February^ 
Pope  re-  not    being   able    to   diffemble  the  Anger 

turns  from      ,.,,,,  .       ,  .    «     •       ,,. 

Bologna     which  hc  had  conceived  againft  the  King. 
to  Rome.    g^£Qj.g  j^g   |g£^   the  City,  he  laid  the  firft 

Stone  of  the  Fortrefs,  which  he,  with 
unlucky  Aufpices,  ordered  to  be  erefted 
near  the  Gate  of  Galera,  in  the  fame  Place 
where,  at  another  time,  with  the  fame 
Aufpices,  there  had  been  one  built  by 
Filippo  Maria  Vifconti  of  Milan,  His 
new  Difpleafure  with  the  King  of  France 

had 
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had  fomewhat  mitigated  his  old  Spleen 
againft  the  VenetianSy  and  therefore,  not. 
chufing  to  incommode  himfelf  by  going 
out  of  the  Way,  he  took  the  diredt  Road, 
and  pafled  through  the  City  of  Faenza, 
New  Difputes  now  arofe  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King  every  Day  ;  for  his 
Holinefs  made  Inftances  for  the  Expulfion 
of  the  Bentivogli  from  the  State  of  Milan^ 
tho'  it  was  with  his  Confent  that  they 
had  been  allowed  to  inhabit  there,  and 
refufed  to  reftore  the  Prothonotary,  Son 
of  Giovannif  to  the  PofTeflion  of  his 
Churches,  as  he  had  promifed  in  his 
Agreement ;  fo  much  did  a  Spirit  of  Con- 
tention prevail  in  him  againfl:  Reafon  ! 

The  King  took  no  care  to  mollify  this 
Difpofition  of  the  Pope  by  foothing  Arts 
and  dextrous  Management,  but  quite 
provoked  at  fuch  a  Ficklenefs  of  Temper, 
and  furpe6ting,  as  the  Truth  was,  that 
his  Holinefs  fecretly  encouraged  the  Peo- 
ple of  Genoa,  he  could  not  abftain  from 
openly  threatening  him,  and  upbraiding 
him,  in  reproachful  Terms,  with  his  low 
Birth.     For  it  was  well  known  that  the 

Pope 
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Pope  was  of  very  mean  Extradtion,  and 
educated  many  Years  in  a  very  low  Sta- 
tion of  Life.  The  King  was  now,  there- 
fore, the  more  confirmed  in  his  firft  Re- 
folution,  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Genoa, 
and  made  Preparations  with  the  utmoft 
Diligence,  for  leading  an  Army  in  Perfon 
againft  that  City  ;  for  he  had  learned,  by 
Experience  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  the  Difference  be- 
tween condu6ling  a  War  in  proper  Per- 
fon, and  entrufting  the  fame  to  the 
Management  of  Generals. 

The  Genoefe  were  not  at  all  alarmed 
at  thcfe  Preparations,  being  intent  on 
Ti/ans  getting  Poffcflion  of  Monaco,  on  which 
dTift  the  Enterprize  they  employed  abundance  of 
Shipping,  and  Six  Thoufand  Men,  com- 
mon People  and  Peafants,  levied  in  Hafte, 
and  put  under  the  Command  of  larlatino, 
General  of  the  Pifans,  who,  with  Piero 
Gumbucorta,  and  fome  other  Soldiers,  had 
been  fent  by  that  People  to  the  Affiftance 
of  the  Genoefe, 

The    Diforders     flill    increafing    in 

Genoa^ 
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Genoa^  the  Governor  of  the  Qaftelletto^ 
who  had  hitherto  remained  very  quiet, 
and  had  not  been  difturbed  by  the  People, 
either  by  the  King's  Commandment,  or 
with  a  Defire  of  Plunder,  broke  out  all 
on  a  fudden,  and  feized  and  committed 
to  Prifbn  many  of  the  People,  and  began 
to  play  his  Cannon  upon  the  Port  and 
the  City  ;  which  fo  terrified  Roccalbertim 
that  he  left  the  Place,  and  the  French  that 
guarded  the  Town-houfe  retired  into  the 
CaJIelletto,  Soon  after  the  Siege  of  Mona- 
CO,  which  had  lafied  feveral  Months,  was 
raifed  ;  for  the  Befiegers  having  advice  of 
the  Approach  of  Alegre,  with  the  chief 
of  their  Nobles,  and  Three  Thoufar.d 
Foot  they  had  levied,  and  of  fome  Auxi- 
liaries from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
Defign  to  relieve  the  Place,  had  not  the 
Courage  to  wait  their  Arrival,  but  de-Sie^of 
camped  in  all  Hade,  fpreading  a  Report  raST 
that  the  King's  Forces  were  continually 
pouring  into  Lombardy,  and  preparing  to 
fall  upon  them.  This  News,  which 
fhould  have  put  the  Ringleaders  upon 
taking  Meafures  fuitable  to  fo  urgent  an 
Occafion,  fcrved  only    to   cncreafe  their 

Rage. 
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Rage.  The  Multitude,  which  had  hi- 
therto diflembled  their  Rebellion  in  Words, 
and  juihfied  their  Actions  by  crying  up, 
on  all  Occafions,  the  Name  Of  the  King 
of  France^  whofe  Enfigns  were  ftill  to  be 
Genoe/e  IceH  in  the  public  Places,  now  created  for 
^^  ^  their  Doge  one  Pagolo  di  Nove^  a  Silk- 
Dyer,  of  the  lowcft  of  the  Commonalty  ; 
in  which  Tranfadlion  they  difcovered 
manifeft  Signs  of  a  Rebellion  ;  for  the 
Creation  of  this  Doge  was  accompanied 
with  a  Declaration,  that  the  City  of 
Genoa  was  not  fubjedl:  to  any  Potentate 
whomfoever. 

These  audacious  Proceedings  of  the 
Populace  highly  provoked  the  King,  and 
the  Nobility  having  fignified  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  that  his  Enfigns  were  removed  in 
order  to  give  Place  to  thofe  of  Cce/ar,  he 
ordered  his  Preparations  to  be  increafed  ; 
and  he  was  the  more  incenfed,  becaufe 
Maximilian^  at  the  SoUicitations  of  the 
Genoefe,  and  perhaps  (ecretly  of  the 
Pope,  had  advifed  him  to  undertake  no- 
thing againft  Genoa,  as  being  an  Imperial 
City,    offering  his   Mediation    with    the 

People, 
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People,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  com-  -^  ^• 
ply  with  fuch  Terms  as  Juftice  required. 
The  new  Doge  and  the  Tribunes  were 
not  a  httle  emboldened  by  their  profperous 
Succefs  in  the  Eaftern  Riviera,  For  Gi- 
rolamoy  the  Son  of  Gian  Luigi  dal  Fiefco, 
at  the  Head  of  Two  Thoufand  Foot,  and 
fome  Horfe,  having  recovered  RapaUe^ 
and  marched  by  Night  to  furprize  Recco, 
was  encountered  by  fome  Troops  that 
were  marching  from  Genoa  to  fuccour  the 
Place,  and,  without  coming  to  a  formal 
Engagement,  put  to  a  diforderly  Flight ; 
which  being  difcerned  by  Orlandino, 
Nephew  of  Gian  Ltiigiy  who  had  made 
a  Defcent  at  Recco  with  another  Body  of 
Forces,  he  in  like  manner  betook  him- 
felf  to  Flight.  Hence  the  Doge  and  the 
Tribunes  growing  more  infolent,  attacked 
Cajiellaccio,  an  old  Fortrefs  fituated  in  the 
Mountains  above  Genoa ^  raifed  by  the 
Lords  of  Milan  while  they  had  the  Do- 
minion of  that  City,  and  ferved  to  pro- 
ted  the  Troops  in  their  Accefs  to  Genoa^ 
when  thofe  Lords  fent  any  from  Lorn- 
hardy  to  relieve  the  Cajlelleffo,  This 
Place  having  but  a  fmall  Garrifon,  was 
Vol.  IV.  E  cafily 
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^-  ^'  eafily  taken,  for  the  few  French  that  were 
in  it  furrendered  on  Condition  of  faving 
their  Lives  and  Effects.  But  the  Be- 
fiegers  immediately  broke  their  Word, 
and  returned  to  Genoa  with  great  Alacrity, 
boafting  of  their  Exploit,  and  {hewing 
their  bloody  Hands.  At  the  fame  time 
they  began  to  batter  the  Caftellettdy  and 
the  Church  of  San  Francejco  contiguous 
to  it. 


But  the  King  of  France  was  by  this 
time  paffed  into  Italy^  and  his  Troops 
were  continually  affcmbling  from  all  Parts 
in  order  to  form  the  Siege  of  Genoa  as 
foon  as  poflible.  The  Genoefe  now  found 
themfelves  abandoned  of  all  Succours ; 
for  the  Catholic  King,  though  defirous  of 
their  Succefs,  would  not  fall  out  with 
the  King  of  France^  but  even  furnifhed 
him  with  Four  light  Gallies.  The  Pope 
durft  not  (hew  his  Mind,  but  by  admi- 
niftering  Hopes  and  Admonitions  in  pri- 
vate ;  for  he  had  no  Troops  but  Three 
Hundred  foreign  Foot,  and  no  experien- 
ced Officers,  and  was  in  want  of  military 
Stores.     The  Genoefe^  however,  periifted 

in 
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in  their  Obftinacy,  confidlno;  in  the  nar-  ^  ^• 
row  Pafies,  and  in  the  Difficulties  and  ^.^..-^^-j 
Ruggednefs  of  their  Country,  by  which  Obitmacy 
they  imagined  it  was  eafy  for  them  to 
prevent  the  Approach  of  an  Enemy  to 
Genoa.  Under  the  Influence  of  this  vain 
Confidence,  they  defpifed  the  Admoni- 
tions of  many  of  their  Friends,  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Cardinal  of  Finale,  who  at- 
tended the  King,  and  exhorted  them,  by 
frequent  Mtflages  and  Letters,  to  fubniit 
themfeives  to  his  Majefty's  Wil!,  giving 
them  Hopes  of  readily  obtaining  a  Pardon, 
and  tolerable  Conditions.  But  the  French 
Army  being  now  on  its  March  by  the 
Way  of  Borgo  de*  Fornari  and  Serravalle^ 
the  Vanity  of  their  Defigns  began  to  dif- 
cover  itfelf.  No  Councils  were  held,  nor 
Plans  drawn,  as  there  (hould  have  been, 
by  Men  experienced  in  War  j  nothing 
was  heard  but  Clamours  and  vain  Boaft- 
ings  of  a  vile  and  ignorant  Multitude. 
And  as  a  Proof  chat  the  Courage  of  fuch 
Men,  when  Danger  is  prefent,  is  no  way 
correfpondent  to  what  they  had  ra(hly  Cowar- 
promifed  when  Fear  was  far  off.  Six  Hun-  Qcl^^rg  * 
dred  of  their  Infantry,  polled  to  guard 
E  2  the 
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^-  D.  the  firfl  Pafles,  at  the  Approach  of  the 
(Enemy  bafely  defer  ted  their  Port,  and 
betook  thcmfelves  to  Flight.  Their 
cowardly  Example  was  followed  by  the 
reft,  who  loft  all  Courage,  and,  aban- 
doning the  Pafles  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  defend,  retired  into  Genoa  *. 
The  French  Army  finding  the  Paftcs  free 
and  open,  continued  their  March,  without 
Oppofition,  over  the  Chain  of  Mountains, 
and  defcended  into  the  Valley  of  Pozze- 
*vera.  Seven  Miles  diftant  from  Genoa,  to 
the  great  Aftoniftimcnt  of  the  Genoefe, 
who  had  fooliflily  perfuadcd  thcmfelves, 
that  the  Troops  durft  not  be  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  take  up  their  Quarters  in  a  Valley, 
furrounded  by  rugged  Mountains,  and  in 
the  midft  of  an  Enemy's  Country. 

At  this  time  the  King's  Fleet,  confift- 
ing  of  Eight  light  Gallies,  Eight  Galeons, 
with  a  great  Number  of  Brigantines,  and 
other  fmall  Veflels,  appeared  before  Genoa, 

and 

*  The  Commander  of  thefe  Foot,  the  Bifliop  of  Nebbit 
iays,  was  Jacopo  Corfo,  Lieutenant  to  Tarlatino,  a  Man 
expert  enough  in  War,  but  not  feared,  who  began  to 
fkirmifh  with  the  French,  but  the  Getioe/e  bafely  fled,  and 
ebaodoQcd  the  foreign  Soldiers,  who  did  their  Duty. 
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and  failed  towards  Forto  Venere  and  SpetiCy 
in  Chace  of  the  Genoefe  Fleet  of  Seven 
Gallics  and  Six  Barks,  which  not  venturing 
to  remain  in  the  Port  of  Genoa ^    was  re- 
tired to  rhofe  Places.     The  Army  moved 
from  the  Valley  of  Pozzevera  to  Rivarolo, 
Two  Miles  from  Genoa,  and  ported  itfelf 
near  the  Church  of  San  Piero  della  Re?ta 
by  the  Sea-fide,  meeting  in  their  March, 
at  fmall  Diftances,    fevcral  Parties  of  Ge- 
noefe  Foot,    who  {hewed  no  more  Refo- 
jution  than  the  reft,   but  retired  at  their 
Approach.     The  fame  Day  arrived  in  the^';^''^'^ 
Army  the  King  in  Perfon,    and  took  up  rives  in 
his  Quarters  in  the  Abbey  of  Bofchetto  over  ^'^  "^^"^^• 
againft    the    Suburb   of    Rivarolo.      His 
Majefty  was  attended  by  a  great  Part  of 
the  Nobility  of  Prance^    a  vafi:  Number 
of  Noblemen  of  the  State  of  Milan^   and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantoua,  whom  his  Ma- 
jefty had  a  few  Days  before  declared  Head 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michele,    and  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  Standard,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  Pofteflion  of  any  Perfon 
fince  the  Death  of  Lewis  XI.      There 
were  in  the  French  Army  One  Thoufand 
Eight  Hundred  light  Horfe,  Six  Thoufand 
E  3  Swijsy 
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Sivifsy  and  Six  Thou  fa  nd  Foot  of  other 
Nations ;  but  the  Lances  were  but  Eight 
Hundred,  for  the  King,  confidering  the 
Roiighnefs  of  the  Country,  had  left  the 
reft  in  Lombardy, 

The  Genoefcy  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Road  that  goes  over  the  Hills  to  Caftellac 
ciOy  and  from  thence  to  Genoa^  by  a  fliorter 
Way  than  what  leads  along  the  Strand 
of  San  Picro  dclla  Rena^  had  creded  a  Re- 
doubt on  the  Top  of  a  Mountain  called 
Promontorioy  between  the  Suburb  of  Riva- 
rolo  and  San  Piero  della  Rena,  from  which 
Redoubt  the  Way  leads  along  the  Ridge 
of  a  Hill  to  Caficliaccio.  To  this  Redoubt 
the  Prcnch  dircdled  their  March  the  fame 
Day  they  encamped  at  Rharolo.  On  the 
other  Side,  there  marched  out  of  Genoa 
Eight  Thouf  nd  Foot,  commanded  by 
yacopo  Corfo,  Lieutenant  to  Tarlatino,  for 
TIarlatino  himfelf,  after  raifing  the  Siege 
of  Mcnaco,  had  t-^kei)  up  his  Qfiarters, 
with  the  Pifan  Soldiers,  in  Ventimiglia  ; 
and  when  ih.y  were  recalled  by  the 
Genoefcy  who  fent  the  Ship  of  Demetrio 
Giujliniano  to  biing  them  off,    they  could 

not 
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not  return  to  Geftoa  by  Land,  becaufe  they 
would  have  been  intercepted  by  ihtlrench, 
nor  by  Sea,  becaufe  of  contrary  Winds. 
As  foon  as  the  French  began  to  afcend  the 
Mountain,  they  difcovered  the  Genoefe 
Foot,  who  had  afcendcd  by  the  Hill  that 
leads  to  the  Redoubt,  and  afterwards  the 
greater  Part  of  them  defcending,  had 
made  a  Stand  upon  a  rocky  Eminence, 
halfway  up  the  Hill.  Monf.  Chaiimont 
detached  a  good  Body  of  Foot,  with  a 
Number  of  Gentlemen,  to  attack  them. 
The  Genoefe  by  their  great  Superiority  in 
Number,  and  the  Advantage  of  Situa- 
tion, made  a  ftout  Defence,  with  conli- 
derable  Lofs  to  the  French,  who,  defpi- 
ling  their  Enemies,  as  confiding  moflly 
of  raw  and  undifciplined  Tradefmen  and 
Peafants,  confidently  advanced,  not  con- 
fidcring  the  Strength  of  the  Place,  to  at- 
tack them.  Monf  Taliffe  was  wounded, 
though  not  dangeroufly,  in  the  Throat. 
But  Chaiimont  refolving  to  diflodge  the 
Enemy  from  their  Poft,  ordered  Two 
Pieces  of  Cannon  to  be  brought  up  the  Hill, 
which  taking  them  in  Flank,  conftrained  Gemefe 
them  to  retire  towards  the  Mountain^ 
E  4  where 
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^^'^-   where  the  reft  of  their  Troops  were  ported. 
^*— \^.-/  A  he  French  advancing  after  them  in  good 
Order,    thofe  who  guarded  the  Redoubt, 
tho*  from  the  Advantage  of  its  Situation, 
and  the  Works  that  had  been  made,  they 
might  fafcly  wait   till   the  Cannon  were 
planted  againft  it,  fearing  the  French  fhould 
poft  Part  of  their  Forces  fo  as  to  cut  off* 
the  Communication  between  them  and  their 
Troops  upon  the  Mountain,  moft  fliame- 
fully  abandoned  it.  Hence  thofe  who  were 
retiring  from  the  Eminence  towards  the 
Redoubt  feeing  their  PafTage  intercepted, 
fled  out  of  the  beaten  Road,  and  through 
Quagmires   and    over    rough   Precipices, 
made  their  Way  into  Genoa,  lofing  about 
Three  Hundred  Men  in  their  Retreat. 

T  H  I  s  ill  Succefs  filled  the  whole  City 
Genoe/e  with  incxprelfible  Terror ;  and  the  Manage- 
Pardon.  i^c^^  of  public  Affairs  being  in  the  Hands 
of  the  loweft  of  the  Commonalty,  and 
nothing  of  Importance  direded  by  military 
Counfel  or  civil  Prudence,  they  deputed 
Two  AmbafTadors  to  the  Army,  in  order 
to  treat  of  furrendering  themfelvcs  upon 
rcafonable  Terms.     Thefe  AmbafTadors 

were 
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were  not  admitted  into  the  King's  Pre-  ^-  ^• 
fence,  but  had  an  Audience  of  the  Car-  ^JJ^ 
dinal  of  Ronetit  who  anfwered  them,  that 
the  King  had  refolved  not  to  accept  them 
on  any  other  Conditions  than  an  abfolute 
Surrender  of  themfelves,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  them,  to  his  Will  and  Pleafure. 
But  while  the  Treaty  was  in  Agitation,  a 
Party  of  the  common  People,  which  had 
refufed  to  come  into  any  Agreement, 
marched  out  of  Genoa  in  a  tumultuous 
Manner,  and  were  difcovered  on  the 
Rifings  and  Hills,  that  leads  from  CaJ^ 
tellaccio  to  the  Redoubt,  which  they  had 
approached  within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile,  in 
hopes  to  recover  it ;  but  after  fkirmifhing 
for  Three  Hours  with  the  French^  who 
had  fallied  out  and  attacked  them,  with- 
out any  Advantage  on  either  Side,  they 
retired  towards  Cajiellaccio, 

While  this  paffed  the  King,  being 
apprehenfive  of  fome  greater  Commotion, 
was  continually  on  Horfeback,  armed, 
and  attended  by  a  good  Body  of  Cavalry, 
in  the  Plain  between  the  River  Pozze- 
vera   and   his   Camp.      However,     the 

next 
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^-  J>'  next  Night,-  the  Affairs  of  the  Genoeje  be- 
''  ring  in  a  defperate  State,  and  a  Report  be- 
ing fpread  that  the  Heads  of  tht:  popular 
Party  had  fecretly  compounded  with  the 
King,  even  at  the  Time  when  he  was  at 
y^fti,  and  the  Populace  grieved  to  think 
how  they  had  been  deceived,  the  Doge, 
with  many  of  thofe  whofe  Crimes  were  fo 
great  thac  they  defpaired  of  Pardon,  and 
that  Party  of  Pi/a?is  which  had  remained 
in  the  City,  fct  out  for  Pija.  And  the 
next  Morning,  by  Break  of  Day,  the  fame 
AmbafTadors  returned  to  the  Camp,  and 
confentcd  to  give  up  the  City  to  the  King's 
Difcretion,  not  having  fuftained  the  War 
above  Eight  Days ;  giving  us  a  very  re- 
markable Example  of  the  Weaknefs  of  an 
ignorant  and  confufcd  Multitude,  who, 
relying  on  fallacious  Hopes,  and  vain  Pro- 
jects, are  fierce  and  confident  when  Dan- 
ger is  far  off",  but  dejected  and  irrefolute 
at  its  Approach,  and  never  keep  within 
the  Bounds  of  Moderation. 

The  Agreement  being  fettled,  the 
King  with  his  Army  approached  Genoa  ; 
his  Foot  were  quartered  in  the  Suburbs, 

and 
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and  could  hardly  be  reftrained,   cfpeclally 
the  SwifSy    from   entering  the  City  and 
plundering  it.  After  this  Chaumont  entered 
the  Place  with  moft  of  the  other  Troops, 
having  firft  placed  a  Garrifon  in  Caftellac- 
cio^  and  to  him  the  Genoeje  delivered  up 
all  their  Arms,    both  public  and  private, 
which  were  carried  into  the  CafleUetto, 
with  Three  Pieces  of  Cannon  which  the 
Pifans  had  brought  with  them,  and  which 
were  afterwards  fent  to  Milan.     The  next 
Day,  which  was  April  29,    the  King  in 
Perfon  made  his  Entry  into  Genoa^    with  King  of 
all  the  Gens  d' Armes  and  Archers  of  his  tQ^^Cenea. 
Guard,  himfelf  on  Foot  under  a  Canopy, 
all  in  white  Armour,   with  a  naked  Dag- 
ger in  his  Hand.     He  was  met  by  the 
Elders,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  moft 
honourable  Citizens,  who  throwing  them- 
felves  at  his  Feet,    and  fhedding  a  Flood 
of  Tears,  one  of  them,    after  Silence  for 
fome  time,  fpoke  as  follows, 

**  We  cannot  deny,  moft  Chriftian  and  Speech 
moft  merciful  Sovereign,  but  that  in  the  him. 
Beginning  of    the  Contentions  with  our 
Nobles,    the  greateft  Part  of  the  People 

was 
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was  concerned  ;  but  we  beg  leave,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  affirm,  that  the  Infolences 
committed,  and  much  more  the  Contu- 
macy and  Difobedience  to  the  royal  Com- 
mands, proceeded  entirely  from  the 
Dregs  of  the  loweft  of  the  Populace, 
whofe  Audacioufnefs  and  Temerity  neither 
we  nor  our  Fellow  Citizens,  nor  our 
Merchants  and  fubfiantial  Tradefmen, 
had  it  in  their  Power  to  reftrain.  And 
therefore,  whatever  Punifhment  your 
Majefty  fliould  think  fit  to  infli6t  on  us, 
or  on  this  City,  would  fall  upon  the  In- 
nocent, v^^ithout  affedling  the  Authors  and 
Accomplices  of  thofe  Crimes  and  Mif- 
demeanours,  who  are  a  Rabble  of  poor, 
indigent  Vagabonds,  hardly  reckoned  by 
us  in  the  Number  of  Men,  much  Icfs  of 
Citizens,  nor  do  they  themfelves  regard 
this  unhappy  City  as  their  Country.  But 
our  Intention,  dread  Sovereign,  is  to  lay 
afide  all  Excufes,  and  to  have  recourfe 
only  to  the  Mercy  and  Magnanimity  of 
fo  great  a  King,  in  which  we  repofe  an 
entire  Confidence,  and  moft  humbly 
fupplicate  your  Majefty,  that,  with  the 
fame  Generofity  you  were  pleafed  to  par- 
don 
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don  much  greater  OflFences  in  the  Milanefe, 
you  would  vouchfafe  to  cafl:  an  Eye  of 
Pity  and  CompafTion  on  your  Subje(5ts 
the  Genoefe,  a  few  Months  ago  the  mod: 
happy  of  all  Mortals,  and  now  an  Exam- 
ple of  all  Miferies.  Remember,  we  be- 
feech  you,  with  what  Glory  your  Ma- 
jefty's  Name  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  World  for  Clemency  on  that  Occa- 
fion,  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  your 
Majefty  it  will  be  to  confirm  and  illuftratc 
that  glorious  Name,  by  {hewing  the 
fame  Mercy,  than  to  obfcure  it  by  the 
Exercife  of  Cruelty.  Remember,  great 
King,  that  your  Title  of  Moji  Chriftian. 
is  derived  from  Chrlft,  the  merciful  Re- 
deemer of  all  Mankind  ;  wherefore,  in 
Imitation  of  that  blefied  Pattern,  it  is 
your  Duty  to  exercife  on  all  Occalions, 
that  Clemency  and  Mercy  which  are  fo 
proper  to  him.  Let  the  Tranfgre/Tions 
be  never  fo  heinous ;  Let  them  be  in- 
conceivable, they  cannot,  however,  ex- 
ceed your  royal  Pity  and  Goodnefs. 
You,  our  King,  are  the  Reprefentative  of 
the  moft  high  God  among  us  in  Digni- 
ty and  Power,    (for  what  are  Kings  but 

Gods 
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^  ^'  Gods  in  regard  to  their  Subjedts  ?)    and 
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therefore  are  fo  much  the  more  obliged 
to  reprefent  him  alfo  in  a  Conformity  t)f 
Will,  and  of  Works,  of  which  none 
is  fo  glorious,  none  fo  pleafing,  and 
none  renders  his  Name  fo  wonderful,  as 
Mercy." 

Th  I  s  Speech  was  followed  by  a  loud 
and  univerfal  Cry  for  Mercy.  The  King 
went  forwards  without  giving  any  An- 
fwer  ;  but  his  commanding  them  to  rife 
from  the  Ground,  and  fliCcthing  his  Dag- 
ger, which  he  had  held  naked  in  his 
Hand,  were  Signs  of  a  Heart  rather  in- 
clined to  Gentlenefs.  Arriving  afterwards 
at  the  great  Church,  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Women  and  Children  of  both 
Sexes,  all  clothed  in  White,  threw  thcm- 
felves  at  his  Feet,  and  fupplicated  his 
Clemency  and  Mercy,  with  loud  Cries, 
and  miferable  Complaints ;  at  the  Sight 
of  which,  they  fay,  the  King's  Heart  was 
not  a  little  touched.  Lewis  had  rcfolved 
to  deprive  the  Genoefe  of  all  Adminiflra- 
tion  and  Authority  in  public  Affairs,  and 
to  confifcate  the  Revenues  of  the  Bank 

of 
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of  San  Giorgio,  which  were  the  Property 
of  private  Perfons,    to  divert  them  of  all 
Show  of  Liberty,  and  to  reduce  the  City 
to  the   fame   State  of  Subje<5tion  as  the 
Towns  of  the  Milaneje  ;    but  yet  a  few 
Days   after,    confidcring  that   by  fuch  a 
Method  he  fhonld  not  only  punifli  many 
innocent  Perfons,    hut  alienate  the  Affec- 
tions of  a!l  the  Nobility,    and  thi-:  it  was 
eafier  to  preferve  his  Dominion  with  fome 
Degree  of  Lenity,    than  by  reducing  his 
Subjeds  to  a  State  of  Defpair,    he  conti- 
tinued  their  antient  Government,  as  it  fub- 
fifted  before  their  late  Seditions  ;    but  to 
temper  Lenity  with  Severity,  he  condemn-  Gr-za^ 
cd  the  Community  to  pay  Three  Hundred ^^'^^"^^ 
Thoufand  Ducats,    which  were  not  longtioiu. 
afterwards     reduced    to    Two    Hundred 
Thoufand,    to  be   paid  within  a  certain 
1  ime,  to  reimburfe  him  of  his  Charges, 
and  for  creeling  a  Fortrefs  at  the  Tower 
of  Codifdy    a  fmall  Diftance  from  Genoa^ 
and  fituated   by    the  Sea-lide    above  the 
Suburb  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Pozze- 
vera  and  San  Piero  in  Arena.     This  For- 
trefs, bccaufc  it  commands  the  whole  Ha- 
ven, and  Part  of  the  City,  is  not  improperly 

called 
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called  The  Bridle  *.  It  was  his  Will  alfo 
that  they  fhould  maintain  a  greater  Garri- 
fon  than  ufual,  and  fhould  keep  in  their 
Port  Three  light  Galleys  always  equipped 
for  his  Service,  and  fhould  fortify  the  Caf- 
telletto  and  Cajlellaccio.  He  difannullcd 
all  former  Agreements  between  him  and 
the  City,  but  renewed  his  Grants  of  al- 
moft  all  the  fame  Things,  though  not  as 
Covenants  but  Privileges,  that  he  might 
have  it  always  in  his  Power  to  deprive  the 
Citizens  of  them.  He  burnt  the  Book 
in  which  were  recorded  all  the  former 
Conventions  made  between  him  and  the 
Republic,  to  the  great  Grief  of  the  Peo- 
ple. He  abolifhed  the  antient  Stamp  on 
the  Genoefe  Coins,  and  ordered  that,  for 
the  future,  his  own  Mark  fliould  be  im- 
prefTed  on  them,  as  a  Demonftration  of 
his  abfolutc  Superiority.  To  all  this  was 
added  the  beheading  of  Demetrio  Giujii- 
nianOy  who,  in  his  Examination,  difco- 
Ycred  all  the  Negotiations  held  with  the 

Pope, 

»  He  taxed  the  City  in  Three  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  of  which  Sum  One  Hundred  Thoufand  were 
afterwards  remitted,  and  the  reft  were  to  be  paid  in  Four- 
teen Months,  except  Forty  Thoufand,  which  were  to  be 
paid  immediately  for  building  the  Fortrefs.  Ciuftiniani. 
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Pope,  and  the  Encouragements  received 
from  him,  Po.golo  da  Nove,  the  lafl 
Doge,  a  few  Months  after  received  the 
fame  Punilliment.  For  as  he  was  failing 
from  Pifa  to  Rome,  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
Corjican^  who  had  been  in  his  Pay,  and 
fold  to  the  Trench  for  Eight  Hundred  / 
Crowns. 

The  King  having  difpatched  thefe 
Affairs,  and  received  of  the  Genoefe  a.  fo- 
lemn  Oath  of  Fidelity,  and  granted,  his 
Pardon  to  all,  except  about  Sixty,  whom 
he  left  to  the  Difpofition  of  the  Ordinary 
Courfe  of  Juflice,  fet  out  for  Milan^ 
having,  as  foon  as  he  was  in  poffeflion  iP^^,;^^ 
oi  Genoa,  difbanded  his  Army,  with  which,  p"§   ,.' 

r       r  '  r\  'bands   hiS 

had  he  followed  the  Courfe  of  his  Victory,  Army. 
he  might  eafily  have  oppreffed  whom  he 
pleafed  of  the  Italian  Potentates,  who 
were  but  badly  provided  for  making  Re- 
fiftance.  But  the  Reafon  of  this  fudden 
Difmiflion  of  his  Troops  was  to  fatisfy  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans^  and  the 
Venetians,  who  had  taken  very  great  Um- 
brage at  his  Coming  into  ItaJy^  that  he 
Vol.  IV.  F  had 
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A.  D.    had  formed  no  other  Defign  than  to  rc- 

l^I_j  cover  Genoa. 

But  nothing  was  fufficient  to   fatisfy 
the  Mind  of  the  Pope,  who,  interpreting 
every  thing  in  the  worft  Senfe,  made  new 
and  heavy  Complaints  of  the  King,  as  if 
it  were  by  his  Means  that  Annibale  Benti- 
'voglio,  with  Six  Hundred  Foot  lifted  in 
the  Datchy  of  Milan^    had,    about  this 
time,    attempted  to  enter  Bologna^    de- 
claring  that    if  he  fuccecded  in  that  En- 
tcrprife,  he   would  make  a  further  Pro- 
grcfs  in  the  Ecclcfiaftical  State.    The  Pope 
inccnfed  at  this  Proceeding,  tho'  he  had^ 
before,    with  the  grcateft:  Difficulty,  de- 
clared the  Bifhops  oiAui  and  Bayeux  Car- 
diiials,  rcfufej   to  declare   the   Bifhop  of 
"Albiy  bitterly  complaining,  that  it  was  by 
the   Permiilion  of  Ckaumo?it,  Brother  to 
the  Biihop,  that  the  Bentivogli   were  al- 
lowed  to  refide  in  the  Mtlanefe,     But, 
what  was  of  greater  Importance  was,  that 
when    the   King   publickly   declared    his 
Inientlon  of  reducing  the  Genoefe  to  Obe- 
dience by  force  of  Arms,    his  Holinefs, 
tranfported  with  Hatred  as  well  as  Sufpi- 

cions, 
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cions,  had  fignificd  by  his  Nuncios,  and 
by  a  Brief  written  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans  and  to  the  Electors  of  the  Empire, 
that  the  King  of  France  was  preparing  to 
pafs  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  very 
powerful  Army,  under  Pretence  of  fup- 
preffing  the  Tumults  in  Ge?2oa,  which  it 
was  in  his  Power  to  compofe  with  his  fole 
Authority  ;  but  his  real  Defign  was  to 
opprefs  the  State  of  the  Church,  and 
ulurp  the  Imperial  Dignity.  BcGdcs  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians  gave  the  fame  Notice 
to  the  Germans,  being  alike  apprehenfive 
of  the  Coming  of  the  French  King  with 
fo  great  an  Array  into  Italy^^ 

Maximilian,   who  was  naturally  a 
great  Lover   of  Novelties,    being   in  ihtMaximt- 

•,  .  T-1        J  i_  tian  calls 

mean  time  returned  into  Flanders^  where  ^  j^j^^  ^^ 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  take  upon  him  ^^^  Em- 
the  Government  of  the  Prince  his 
Grandfon,  fummoned  a  Diet  of  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Free  Cities, 
to  meet  at  Conjiance,  The  Free  Cities  are 
thofe  Towns  which  acknowledge  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Empire  by  certain  Pay- 
ments; but  in  all  other  Matters  are  go- 
F  2  verncd 
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^-  ^-  vcrned  by  themfclves,  being  intent,  not 
fon  enlarging  their  Territories,  but  on 
prefcrving  their  Liberties  *.  To  this 
Diet  was  a  greater  and  readier  Concourfc 
of  the  Barons,  Princes,  and  People  from 
all  Parts  o[ Germany,  than  had  been  known 
at  any  for  a  very  long  Time  ;  for  there 
were  prefent  in  Pcrfon  all  the  Electors, 
with  all  the  Princes,  Ecclefiaflic  and  Secular, 
throughout  German\\  except  fuch  as  were 
detained  by  fome  juft  Impediment,  in 
which  Cafe  they  fent  cither  their  Sons, 
Brothers,  or  other  next  Relations,  to  re- 
prefent  them  by  Proxy,  and  all  the  Free 
Towns  fent  their  Deputies.  To  this  au- 
"guft:  Adembty,  by  Order  of  Ccefar,  the 
Pope's  Brief  was  read,  with  a  Multitude 
of  Letters  from  different  Places,  of  the 
fame  Import  j  in  fome  of  which  it  was 
cjtprcfly  aflerted,  that  the  King  of  France 
had  defigned  to  place  in  the  pontifical 
Seat  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  and  to  receive 

the 

*  Thefe  Free  Cities  were  Eighty-five  in  Number,  but 
afterwards,  as  Giovio  fays,  reduced  to  Seventy-two. 
They  aclcnowledge  no  Superior  but  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  pay  a  fmali  Tribute,  amounting  to  about 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Florins  a  Year.  They  are  all  under 
a  popular  or  mixed  Governmeixt,  except  fome  few. 
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the  Imneri;il  Crown  at  his  Hands.    Thefe    -^-  ^- 

.  I  "JOT. 

Advices   filled   the  Minds   of   the   whole <—^^-*i-»" 
Aflembly  with    the   utmoll   Indignation, 
and   defary   as  foon   as  the  Murmurlngs 
and  Noife  would  permit,  made  the   fol- 
lowing Speech. 

"  You  are  already  fcnfible,  mofl:  noble  His 
Eleftors,  Princes,  and  honourable  Depu^^fJ'^^j^^i.^® 
ties,  what  Effects  the  Patience  that  we 
have  exercifed  for  the  Time  pad:  has  pro- 
duced, and  what  has  been  the  Confe- 
qiicnce  of  the  Difregard  fliewn  to  my 
Complaints  in  fo  many  Diets.  You  fee 
the  King  of  France,  who  before  durfl 
not,  but  on  extraordinary  Opportunities, 
and  on  fpecious  Pretences,  make  an  At- 
tempt againft  the  Holy  Empire,  openly 
now  making  Preparations,  not  to  defend 
our  rebellious  Subjects,  as  hp  had  done 
at  other  times,  nor  to  feize  on  fome 
Place  belonging  to  the  Empire,  but  to 
deprive  Germany  of  the  Imperial  Dignity, 
Vi'hich  has  been  acquired  and  preferved 
with  fo  great  Valour,  and  with  fo  much 
Pains,  by  our  Anceftors.  And  he  has 
been  emboldened  in  his  Undertaking,  not 
F  3  by 
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by  the  Increafe  of  his  own  Strength,   or 
(the  Dicniniition  of  ours,  nor  becaufe  he 
is   ignorant,    how   much  more  powerful 
Germany  is  without  comparifonthan  France ^ 
but  from   the  Hopes   he    has  conceived, 
from  Experience  of  Things  pafl-,    that  we 
fhall  ever  continue   in   the    Manner    we 
have   hitherto  done  :   That  our  Divifions 
or  our  Sloth  will  have  more  EfFe<5l  upon 
U!5,  than  any  Incentives  to  Glory,  or  even 
Care  of  our  own  ^'afety  :  That  for  the 
fame  Reafons  for  which  we,  to  our  great 
Shame,  fufftr.-d  him  to  get  pofTeffion  of 
the  Dutchy   of  MUan^    to  foment  Divi- 
fions among   us,  and  to   take   under   his 
Protection    Rebels    againfl:    the     Empire, 
\vc  (hall  tamely  fit   ftill  ^hile  he  raviflies 
the   Imperial    Dignity,  and    transfers   the 
Ornament  and   Splendor  of  this    Nation 
into  France.     How  much  lefs  reproachful 
would  it  prove  to  our  Name,    and  how 
much   lefs    Grief    fhould    I   feel   in   my 
own  Mind,    were    it  known    to  all    the 
World  that  Germany  was  inferior  in  Power 
to  France  ;  (ince  1  Diould  be  lefs  afHicled 
at   Lofs  than  at  Infamy  ;  for  at    leaft  in 
fach  a  Cafe  it  would   not  be  afcribcd  to 

our 
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our  Imprudence  or  Cowardice,  but  either 
to  the  Condition  of  the  Times,  or  to 
the  Mahgnity  of  Fortune.  But  what  can 
be  more  unhappy,  what  more  miferable, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  State,  as  to 
make  it  a  dcfirable  thing  not  to  be  power- 
ful ?  and  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  the 
greateft  Lofs,  in  order  to  prefcrvc,  fincc  It 
cannot  be  done  otherwife,  our  Names 
from  eternal  Infamy  and  Reproach  ?  But 
that  Greatnefs  of  Mind  in  every  one  of 
yoo,  fo  often  difplayed  in  your  private 
Cbncerns  -,  that  Courage,  fo  eminent  and 
peculiar  to  this  Nation,  with  the  Remem- 
brance of  the  antient  Valour  and  Triumphs 
of  our  Forefathers,  ever  the  Dread  and 
Terror  of  all  other  Nations,  give  me 
Hopes,  and  almofl  an  Affurance,  that, 
in  an  Affair  of  fo  weighty  Concern,  yoa 
will  roufe  up  your  warlike  and  invincible 
Spirits.  For  we  are  not  now  treating 
about  the  Alienation  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan^  or  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Swifs, 
in  which  important  Affairs  my  Authority 
had  but  little  Weight,  on  account  of  the 
Alliance  I  had  contraded  with  Lodovica 
Sforzaf  for  the  particular^lnterefts  of  the 
F  4  ,      Houfc 
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Houfe  o{  Auftria.  But  at  prefent,  what 
Excufe  can  be  pretended  ?  With  what 
Veil  can  we  cover  our  Reproach  ?  The 
Qtieftion  now  is,  Whether  the  GermanSy 
PofTcfTors,  not  by  Fortune  but  by  Valour, 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  whofe  Arms  have 
conquered  ahnoft:  the  whole  World,  and 
whole  Name  is  Ail!  at  prefent  formidable 
to  all  the  Kingdoms  in  Chriftendom,  fliall 
bafely  fuifer  themfelvcs  to  be  deprived  of 
fo  great  a  Dignity,  {hall  be  made  an 
Example  of  Reproach,  and,  from  being 
the  chief  and  moft  glorious,  fliall  become 
the  lowcft,  mod  fcorncd,  and  moft  re- 
proached Nation  in  the  World.  What 
Reafons,  what  Intcrefts,  what  Refent- 
mcnts  can  ever  move  you  ?  If  thcfe  can- 
not, V.  hat  Motives  can  excite  in  you  the 
Seeds  of  Valour  and  Generofity,  implant- 
ed in  you  by  your  Anceftors  ?  With 
what  Sorrow  will  your  Children  and 
Defcendcnts,  in  future  Times,  remember 
your  Names,  if  you  tranfmit  not  to  them 
the  German  Name  in  that  Grandeur,  and 
in  that  Authority  with  which  it  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  you  from  your  Fathers  ?  But 
laying  afide  Exhortations  and  Perfuafions, 

becaufc 
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becaufc-it  docs  not  become  me  whom  you 
have  placed  in  this  high  Dignity,  to  be 
prolix  in  Speech,  I  fhall  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  Fa^ts  and  Examples.  It  is 
my  Refolution  to  pafs  into  Italy^  under 
the  Name  oFrecelving  the  Imperial  Crown  ; 
a  Solemnity,  you  know,  which  has  more 
of  Ceremony  than  Subftance  in  it,  for 
the  Imperial  Dignity  and  Authority  de- 
pend wholly  on  your  Eloclion  ;  but  my 
principal  Intention  is  to  defeat  the  perni- 
cious Counfels  of  the  French^  and  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milauy 
lince  we  have  no  other  Way  to  ue  fecured 
from  their  Infolence.  I  am  confident 
that  not  one  of  you  will  make  any  Diffi- 
culty of  granting  me  the  Aids  that  arc 
ufually  given  to  Emperors  that  go  to  be 
crowned  ;  thefe,  in  conjundtion  with  my 
own  Forces  will,  I  doubt  not,  carry 
Victory  with  them  every  where,  and  the 
greateft  Fart  of  Italy  will  meet  me  with 
humble  Petitions  for  confirming  their  Pri-, 
vileges,  or  for  obtaining  from  our  Juftice 
a  Deliverance  from  the  Oppreffion  under 
which  they  groan,  or  by  decent  Sub- 
million  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  the  Con- 

c^ueror. 
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^-  !>'  queror.  The  King  of  France  will  give 
I  way  to  the  bare  Name  of  our  Arms,  for 
the  French  have  ftill  frefli  in  their  Memo- 
ries the  Battle  of  Gulneguafte,  in  which  I 
myfelf,  tho'  then  but  a  Youth,  and  fcarce 
more  than  of  Boy's  Eftate,  by  dint  of  true 
Valour,  and  greatnefs  of  Mind,  broke 
the  Army  of  King  Lewis  *  ;  fince  which 
Time  the  Kings  of  France  never  durO: 
venture  to  try  the  Force  of  my  Arms,  but 
had  recourfe  to  infidious  Arts  and  Strat^i- 
gems.  But  confidering  the  Gencrofity, 
and  Magnanimity,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
German  Nation,  can  you  think  it  fuitabie 
to  our  Fame  and  Honour,  in  fo  prcffing 
and  common  Danger,  to  be  fo  flow  in 
our  Refcntments,  and  not  to  make  ex- 
traordinary Provilions  in  fo  extraordinary 
a  Cafe  ?  And  are  you  not  called  upon  by 
the  Glory  and  Greatnefs  of  your  Name, 
which  has  always  made  you  think  it  your 
Duty,  in  a  peculiar  Manner,  to  defend 
the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and 
the  Authority  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  which 

arc 

*  Guineguafie  Is  a  Village  of  Picardy  near  Terrtyvevne, 
where,  in  the  laft  Year  of  Lcwii  XI,  A.  D.  1479,  the 
French  were  Overcome  hy  MakimiUan.     . 
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are  now  with  equal  Ambition  and  Impiety 
wickedly  violated  by  the  King  of  France, 
to  roufe    up  all  Germany,    by  a  General 
Decree,    to    take   up  Arms,    and   exert 
themfelves   In  the  moft   powerful  Manner 
for  this  Purpofe  ?     This   Duty    is   now 
wholly  incumbent  on   you,    for   I  have 
fufficiently   difcharged  my  Part  in  readily 
calling  you  together,  to   fet   before  your 
Eyes  the  common  Danger,  and  to  animate 
you  by  the  Example  of  my  own  Refolu- 
tion.     In   Me  there  ihall  be  no  Want  of 
Fortitude  of  Mind    to  expofe  myfelf  to 
any  Danger,  no  Strength  of  Body,  hardened 
by  continual  Exercife,  to  endure  any  Fa- 
tigue.    And  as  for  Counfel  and  Skill  in 
Military  Affairs,  my  Age   and  Experience 
have  fo  qualified   mc,  that  you  need  not 
want  a  Leader,  worthy  of  that  Honour 
for  fuch  an  Enterprize.      But  the  more 
Authority  you  beftow  on  your  King,  and 
the   greater  the  Power  and  Force   with 
which  he  is  inverted,    the  more  ealy  will 
you  render  the  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Roman  Church,  our  common  Mother; 
and   to  your  own  exceeding  Glory,   and 
that  of  the  Germans ,   you  will  exalt  to 

the 
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the  higheft  Degree  the  Imperial  Dignity, 
^whofe  Greatnefs  and  Splendor  are  com- 
municated to  every  one  here  prefent,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  Body  of  this  moft 
powerful  and  warlike  Nation." 


This  Speech  raifed  wonderful  Com- 
motions in  the  Minds  of  the  whole  Au- 
dience, who  were  afliamcd  that  the  Corn- 
Its  Ef-    plaints  of  Maximilian  had  not  been  heard 
Jj*^' ?"    in  former  Diets.     And  as  it  was  eafy  to 

the  Diet,  ^  _  ^  ^ 

excite  a  new  Spirit  of  Indignation  in  Minds 
already  incenfed,  fo  when  all  the  Mem- 
bers were  in  a  great  Heat,  protefting  it 
ihould  never  come  to  pafs  that,  by  their 
Negligence,  the  Majefly  of  the  Empire 
fhould  be  transferred  to  other  Nations, 
they  began,  with  great  Unanimity,  to  treat 
on  fome  neccffary  Articles.  All  were  of 
Opinion  that  a  very  powerful  Arm"^  was 
to  be  prepared,  fufficicnt,  though  it  were 
oppofed  by  the  King  of  France  and  all 
the  Italians^  to  renew  and  recover  the 
antient  Rights  of  the  Empire  in  Italy, 
which,  by  the  Weakncfs  or  Fault  of  the 
former  CcefarSj  were  fallen  into  the  Hands 
of  Ufurpers.     That  the  Glory  of  the  Ger- 

manic 
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manicBody  reprefcntcd  by  the  Concurrence  ■^-  9- 
of  all  the  Princes,    and  of  all  the  free^-li^ 
Towns,  required  fuch  Meafures,  as  fliould 
plainly  convince  the  World,    that  if  ia 
Germany   there   had   not  been  for  many 
Years  a  Union  of  Wills,    it  was  not  for 
want    of   that   Power   and  Greatnefs   of 
Courage   by  which   their  Anceftors  had 
made    themfelves   formidable,  to   all   the 
World,  and  univerfally  acquired  to  them- 
felves a  Name  with  immortal  Glory,   and 
the  Imperial  Dignity ;    and  in  particular 
many  Noblemen  had  acquired  Lordfliips 
and  Grandeur;    and  how  many  .illuflri- 
ous  Houfes  are  there  who  have  reigned      > 
a  long  Time  in  Italy,  whofe  States  were 
acquired  by  their  Valour  !    Thefe  Affairs 
were  debated  with  fuch  Warmth,  that  It 
is  manifefl:  there  had  not  been  for  a  long 
Courfe   of  Years   a  Diet,     from    which 
greater  Movements  were  expeded.     Peo- 
ple were  univerfally  perfuaded  that,    be- 
fides  other  Reafons,  the  Electors  and  the 
reft  of  the  Princes  would  the  more  readily 
agree  to  the  Propofals,   as  they  were  in 
hopes  that,  on  account  of  the  tender  Age 
of  the  Sons  of  Thilipy  the  Imperial  Dig- 
nity, 
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nity,  which  had  continued  fucceflively  in 
Albert,  Frederic k^  and  Maximiliariy  all  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  would  pafs  into  an- 
other Family. 

These  Debates  coming  to  the  Ears  of 
the  King  of  France^  had  induced  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  Sufpicion,  as  foon  as  he 
had  fubdued  Genoa,  to  difband  his  Army ; 
and  he  would  with  the  like  Expedition 
have  repaflcd  the  Mountains,  but  for  the 
Defire  he  had  to  have  an  Interview  with 
the  King  of  Aragon.  That  Prince  was 
preparing  to  return  into  Spain,  being 
wholly  intent  on  refumlng  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cajiile,  becaufe  Giovanna  his 
Daughter  was  incapacitated  for  fo  weighty 
an  Adminiflration,  not  fo  much  by  the 
Weaknefs  of  her  Sex,  as  by  a  Melan- 
choly, occafioned  by  the  Death  of  her 
Hufband,  which  diflurbed  her  Mind  -, 
and  her  Sons  by  King  Philip  were  under 
Age,  the  cldeft  being  not  yet  full  Ten 
King  F^r- Years  old.  Befides,  the  old  King  was 
vited  to"'  willing  to  give  way  to  the  Invitations  and 
Tefumethejjj^portunities  of  many  who  recalled  him 

Govern-  \       r^  .  r  \  xk 

Blent  of    to  the  Government,    jn  grateful  Kemem- 
^fi^''  brange 
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brance  how  thofe  Kingdoms  had  been 
ruled  with  Juftice,  and  flcurifhed  in  long 
Peace,  under  his  Adminiftration.  And 
he  had  ftill  a  further  Motive  from  the 
Diil'enfions  which  began  to  arife  between 
the  great  Lords,  and  the  manifeft  Signs 
of  future  Diflurbances  that  appeared  in 
many  Parts.  His  Return  alfo  was  ardent- 
ly defired  by  his  Daughter,  who,  though, 
in  other  things  wavering  and  befides  her- 
felf,  was  always  conftant  in  defiring  the 
Return  of  her  Father,  and  obftinately  re- 
fufed,  amidfl:  all  the  Sollicitations  and  Im- 
portunities that  could  be  ufed,  to  fubfcribc 
her  own  Name  to  any  Commiffion,  with- 
out which  Subfcription,  according  to  the 
Cuftom  of  thofe  Kingdoms,  all  Orders  on 
occurrent  Bufinefs  relating  to  Affairs  of 
Government  were  of  no  Validity. 

For  thefe  Reafons  the  King  of  ^^r^Jgow  Sets  out 
left  -Naples  after  he  had  flayed  there  not^;,^;"^^'^^ 
above  Seven  Months,    without  anfwering5>fl/«- 
in  any  manner  the  vaft  Expeflations  that 
were  conceived  of  him,    not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  fhortnefs  ot  Time,   and  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  ^fwer  Conceits, 

which 
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which  arc  feldom  formed  with  due  Ma- 
turity,    or    meafured    by    jufl   Propor- 
tions,   but  becaufe  he  had  many  Difficul- 
ties and  Impediments  to   encounter,    by 
which  Means   he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
Praife  or  Remembrance   for    the   public 
Good  of  ItaJ\\    nor  any  thing  of  Ufe  or 
Benefit  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     For 
he  had  no  Time  to  employ  his  Thoughts 
on  Italyy  from  his  Defirc  to  return  as  foon 
as  he  could  to  the  Government  Q>iCaftile^ 
the  principal  Foundation  of  his  Greatnefs. 
On  this  Occafion   it  was  necefTary  by  all 
means  to  prefervc  the  Friendfliip  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  King  of 
France  ;    the  firf},  on  account  of  his  An 
thority,  as  being  Grandfather  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  deceafed  King  ;  and  the  other 
becaufe    he   was  a   neighbouring  Power, 
and,  by  encouraging  the  Malecontents  in 
his  Kingdoms,  mighc  prevent  his  Return, 
When   he  fet  himfelf  about  cflablifhing 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,    and  gratifying 
the  Nobility,    he  found  Difficulties,    into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  the  Peace  he 
had  made  with  the  King  of  France,  being 
obliged  to  make  rellitution  of  the  Eftates 

taken 
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taken   from  (he  Anjouin  Barons,    which 
either  by  Agreement,    or  as  a  Reward, 
had  been  diftributed  among  thofe  who  had 
followed  his  Party,    and  being  unwilling 
to  difoblige  his  Friends,  was  under  aNe- 
ceflity  of  making  them  a  Recompenfe  ei- 
ther with  Eftates  of  the  fame  Value,    to 
be   purchafed    of  others,    or  in   Money. 
But  as  his  Subftance  was  utterly  infufficient 
for   this  Purpofe,    he  was  conftrained  not 
only  to  exad  with  Rigour  the  royal  Re- 
venue, and  to  withhold  the  Bounty  ufually 
beftowed   by  new  Kings  on  the  People, 
without  granting  any  Exemption,    or  ex- 
crcifing  any  kind  of  Liberality,    but  alfo, 
with  incredible  Complaints  and  Murmur- 
ing of  all  Ranks,    to  lay  new  Taxes  on 
the  People,  who  had  expedted  Relief  and 
Deliverance    from  their  fore  Oppreffion. 
Nor  were  the  Complaints  of  the  Barons 
of  each  Party  lefs  clamorous  ;    for  thofe 
who  were   in  pofTeflion  of  the   forfeited 
Eftates   were  loth  to  refign  them,    and 
were  bolides,    by  Neceflity  of  the  Times, 
much   flinted    and  limited    in   their  Re- 
compenfes ;  and  thofe  who  had  the  Bene- 
fit of  Reftitution,  were  reftrained  as  much 
Vol.  IV.  G  a8 
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A.  D.   as   pofTible  in   all   Matters  wherein  any 
^^°^'    Controverfy  arofe,    becaufe  the  lefs  was 

reftored  to  them,    the  lefs  was  the  Re- 

compenfe  to  the  others. 

The  King  at  his  Departure  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Great  Captain,  who 
had  acquired  vaft  Renown,  and  won 
the  Hearts  and  Affedlions  of  all  the 
Neapolitans  to  an  incredible  Degree,  and 
was  highly  celebrated  for  his  Liberality, 
as  on  all  other  Occafions,  fo  efpecially  for 
that  generous  Demon ftration  of  it  before 
his  Departure,  in  beftowing  very  rich 
Gifts  and  Prcfents ;  for  which  End,  that 
he  might  not  be  wanting  to  his  Honour, 
he  was  obliged  to  fell  no  fmall  Part  of  his 
own  Eftate  *. 

The  r  e 

*  Gonfal'vo,  Giovto  fays,  he  did  not  fet  out  fo  foon  at 
the  King,  but  a  little  after  him,  that  he  might  have  Time 
to  take  Leave  of  his  Friends,  and  of  all  the  Citizens, 
and  efpecially  the  Ladies  of  Quality.  Before  his  Depar- 
ture he  called  all  his  Creditors,  by  found  of  Trumpet, 
to  the  Board  of  Treafury  to  receive  their  Debts,  and 
gave  large  Sums  to  the  Soldiers  and  Officers,  to  enable 
them  to  be  liberal,  and  to  provide  themfelves  with  Or- 
naments and  NecefTaries,  that  they  might  return  well 
equipped  into  iheir  own  Country. 
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There  was  no  great  Harmony  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  King  when  he 
left  Naples ;  for  his  Majcfty  having  de- 
manded of  the  Pontiff  the  Invefticure  of 
that  Kingdom,  he  refufed  to  grant  it,  un- 
lefs  he  paid  the  Tribute  which  had  been 
formerly  paid  by  the  Antient  Kings  when 
they  received  the  Inveftiture.  But  Fer^ 
dinando  infi/led  on  having  the  fame  A- 
batement  which  had  been  made  to  his 
Coufin  Ferdinandoy  and  to  his  Sons  and 
Nephews,  demanding  the  Inveftiture  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  in  his  own  Name,  as 
the  Succeflbr  of  old  Alfonfo,  In  this 
Capacity  he  had  received  the  Homage  and 
Oaths  of  his  Subjc6ls,  when  he  came  to 
Naples,  though  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Peace  made  with  the  King  of  France^ 
it  was  provided  that,  as  to  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  and  the  Abruzziy  the  Name  of 
the  Queen  (hould  be  jointly  recogni fed. 
It  was  believed,  that  this  Refufal  of  the 
Inveftiture  was  the  Caufe  that  the  King 
declined  an  Interview  with  the  Pope, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  Departure  waited 
for  feveral  Days  in  the  Caftle  of  Ofiia, 
G  2  in 
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^-  ^-  in  Expe(5lation,  as  it  was  faid,  of  his  Paf- 
C^ge.  But  whatever  be  the  true  Reafon, 
the  King  of  Aragon  failed  dirc6lly  to  Sa- 
vona^  where,  according  to  Agreement,  he 
was  to  have  a  Conference  with  the  King 
of  France ^  who  had  with  that  Intent  re- 
mained in  Ital)\  and  as  foon  as  he  had 
received  Advice  of  Ferdinando\  fetting  fail 
from  Naples,  fet  out  from  Milan  for  Sa- 
von  a. 


Congrefs       This  Con^refs  of  the  Two  Kino;s  was 

of  the  .     ,  °  1       •  r 

Kings  of  attended  with  all  the  Dcmonltrations  or  a 
W.andfree  and  full   Confidence  on  both  Sides, 

dragon.  - 

and  fuch  as  had  never  been  remembered 
on  the  like  Occafion.  For  other  Princes 
between  whom  there  had  been  cither  E- 
mulation,  Remembrance  of  old  Offences, 
or  fome  Caufe  of  Umbrage,  were  never 
brought  together  but  with  a  Precaution 
that  one  of  them  fhould  not  put  himfelf 
in  the  Power  of  the  other  ;  but  in  this 
Cafe  the  Proceedings  were  quite  different. 
For  as  foon  as  the  Aragonia?!  Squadroa 
was  come  to  an  Anchor  in  the  Port  of 
Savona,  the  King  of  France j  who  was 
come  down  to  the  Key,    palTed  over  a 

wooden 
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wooden  Bridge  made  for  that  Purpofe,  ^-  ^• 
attended  by  a  few  Gentlemen  *,  and 
without  a  Guard,  into  the  Forccaftle  of 
the  King's  Galicy,  where  he  was  received 
with  inexpreflible  joy  by  the  King  and 
the  Queen  his  Niece.  After  they  had  a 
while  entertained  themfelves  in  plcafant 
Djfcourfe,  they  went  afhore  over  the  fame 
Bridge,  walked  on  Foot  into  the  City, 
and  not  without  Difficulty  paiTed  through 
theMidft  of  an  infinite  Multitude  of  People 
that  flocked  thither  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Towns.  The  Qu^een  had  at  her 
right  Hand  her  Husband,  and  at  her  left 
her  Uncle,  and  was  mofl:  fplendidly  ad- 
orned with  Jewels  and  other  mofi: 
fumptuous  Apparel.  Immediately  after 
the  Two  Kings  walked  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen  and  the  Great  Captain,  then  fol- 
lowed a  great  Number  of  young  Ladles 
and  noble  Youths  of  the  Queen's  Court, 
all  in  moft  fuperb  Attire.  The  Proceflion 
was  preceded  and  clofed  by  the  Courtiers 
of  the  Two  Kings  with  the  utmoH;  Pomp 
and  Magnificence,  in  moft  coftly  Robes 
G  3  and 

♦  He  had  no  more  than  three  Attendants.    Bijhop 
of  Nebbio. 
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and  other  Ornaments,  of  the  richeft 
Sort.  In  this  pompous  Manner  the 
King  of  France  attended  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Aragon  into  the  Caftle  appoint- 
ed for  their  Lodging,  which  has  a  Gate 
towards  the  Sea,  and  afTigned  to  their 
Court  that  Half  of  the  Town  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Caftle,  himfelf  taking  up 
his  Quarters  in  the  Bifhop's  Palace  facing 
the  fame. 

Rcfleai-  I T  was  certainly  a  Sight  worthy  of 
CoDgrefsf  ^^"^^"^t)rance  ro  behold  together  Two 
Kings,  the  mod  powerful  of  all  the 
Chriftian  Princes,  who  had  a  little  before 
been  moft  bitter  Enemies,  not  only  re- 
conciled as  linked  in  Affinity,  but  dif- 
carding  all  Enmity,  and  cancelling  all 
Remembrance  of  paft  Injuries,  each  of 
them  entrufling  his  own  Life  in  the 
Power  of  the  other,  with  as  much  Con- 
fidence as  if  they  had  been  always  the 
moft  affedlionate  of  Brothers.  Hence 
thofe  who  were  prefent  took  Occafion  to 
argue  which  of  the  Two  Kings  fhewed 
the  moO:  Confidence.  Many  cried  up 
that  of  the  King  of  France,    who  put 

himfelf 
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himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  the  other  with- 
out any  other  Security  but  Ferdinando^s 
Faith  ;  who  had  great  Reafon  to  be 
afhamed  that  fuch  Confidence  was  firft 
repofed  in  him  ;  befides  there  was  more 
Ground  for  Sufpicion  that  he  might  be 
pleafed  to  have  it  in  his  Power  to  fecure 
himfelf  of  the  King  of  France,  that  he 
might  the  better  eftabhfli  himfelf  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  But  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  magnified.  In  a  greater  De- 
gree, the  Confidence  of  Ferdinando,  who 
not  for  a  very  fhort  Time  only,  as  the 
other,  but  for  feveral  Days  entrufted  his 
Perfon  with  the  King  of  France,  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  fo  fine  a  Kingdom, 
with  fo  great  a  Lofs  of  his  Soldiers,  and 
fo  much  Diflionour  to  his  Name,  that 
he  had  Reafon  to  fear,  that  Hatred  and  a 
Defire  of  Revenge  were  predominant  in 
him  ;  and,  as  it  might  be  further  fug- 
gefted  on  the  fame  Side,  the  Perfidy 
would  meet  with  the  greater  Reward, 
For  Ferdinando  could  not  promife  him- 
felf much  Benefit  from  making  a  Pri- 
foner  of  the  King  of  France,  becaufe  his 
Kingdom  was  eftablifhed  on  its  own 
G  4  Laws 
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Laws   and  Cuftoms  in   fuch   a  Manner, 
that  its  native  Force  and  Authority  would 
not  fufFer  much  Diminution  by  fuch  an 
Accident  ^.       But  if   Ferdmando   (hould 
be  made  a  Prifoner,     it   could    not    be 
doubted  but  that,  by  rcafon  of  the  tender 
Age  of    his  Heir,    and    the  Newnefs  oF 
his  Acquifition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  bccaufe  his  other  Kingdoms,    that  of 
Caflile  in  particular,    would   from  various 
Accidents  be  fubjed  to  fall  into  Confufion 
among    one  another,    fo    that  the  King 
of  France  would  not  for  many  Years  have 
received  any  Diilurbance  from  the  Arms 
and  Power  of  Spaiti.     But  the  Great  Cap- 
tain furnidicd  the  Spcdlators  with  no  lefs 
Matter  for  Difcourfc,  than  the  two  Kings, 
and  all  Eyes  were  as  much  turned  upon 
him,    for  the  Fame  of  his  Valour,    and 
the  Memory  of  his  many  Vidories,   which 
carried   fuch  a   Lufhc,    that  the  French 
thcmfelves,    tho*  fo  often  beaten  by  him 
that  they  had  hated  and  abhorred  his  very 
I^ame,    now  could    not  be   fatisficd    in 

viewing 

*  This  is  verified  by  wliat  happened  afterwards  at  the 
Battle  of  Paviay  where  King  Francis  was  taken  Prifoner, 
but  his  Kingdom  futfered  no  manner  of  Diminution  hy 
tJut  Eveot. 
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vievvinfT  and  honourins;  him,  and  in  re-  ^-  D. 
lating  his  Exploits  to  thole  who  had  never  t 
been  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  j  fome 
telling  with  what  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible Expedition  and  Stratagems  he 
had  on  a  fuddcn  attacked  the  Barons  in 
their  Quarters  at  Laim  ;  others  recounting 
with  what  Conftancy  of  Mind  he  had 
endured  fo  many  Difficulties  and  Hard- 
(hips  in  the  midft:  of  Famine  and  Pefti- 
lence,  when  befieged  in  Barietta.  Some 
expatiated  on  his  Diligence  and  efficacious 
Way  of  engaging  the  Hearts  of  Men  ; 
by  help  of  which  he  kept  together  his 
Soldiers  fo  long  a  time  without  Money  ; 
how  valiantly  he  fought  at  Cirignuola  ; 
with  what  St  ength  and  Fortitude  of 
Mind,  when  fo  much  inferior  in  Force, 
with  an  Army  not  paid,  and  furrounded 
with  infinite  Difficulties,  he  refolved  not 
to  quit  his  Camp  near  the  River  Gari- 
gliano  ;  with  what  military  Induftry,  and 
by  what  Stratagems  he  obtained  the 
Vi(5tory  there ;  and  how  he  never  ne- 
gleded  taking  all  Advantages  of  the  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Enemy.  And  the  Admira- 
tion of  the  Public  was  increafed  by   his 

peculiar 
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peculiar  majeftic  Prefence,    the  Magnifi- 
cence of  his  Words,    and  his  Behaviour, 
which  was  full  of  Gravity  foftencd  with 
Gracefulnefs.     But  above  all  the  King  of 
France^    who  infifted   that  he  fhould  fup 
at  the  fame  Table  with  Ferdinando^    the 
Queen,  and  himfclf,  and  had  caufcd  ter- 
dinando  to  lay  his  Commands  on  him  for 
that  Purpofe,    was  in  a  manner  raviftied 
with  beholding  him,  and  converging  with 
him  ;    fo  that  it  was  univerfally  agreed, 
that  this  Day  was  no  lefs  glorious  to  the 
Great  Captain,    than  that  in  which  as  a 
Conqueror  he  entered   in  Triumph  with 
his   Army     into    the    City    of    Naples, 
This  Day  was  indeed  the  laft  of  the  glo- 
rious Days  of  the  Great  Captain,    for  af- 
terwards he  never  went  out  of  the  King- 
dom of  Spaitjy    nor   had  any  farther  Op- 
portunity for  the  Exercife  of  his  Talents 
in  War,  or  in  any  remarkable  Tranfadion 
in  Time  of  Peace  *. 

The 

*  In  this  Congrefs  of  the  two  Kings,  fays  Giovio,  no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  more  worthy  or  more  illuftrious  than 
Gonfahoy  to  whom  Lews  himfelf  confirmed  the  Title  of 
Great. 
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The  Two  Kings  ftayed  together  Three 
Days,  in  which  Time  they  held  very  fe- 
cret  and  long  Conferences,  to  which  none 
was  ufually  admitted  except  the  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Praffede^  the  Pope's  Legate.     In 
thefe  Conferences,  as  appeared  partly  from  Confercn- 
what   then    tranlpired,    and   partly   t rom  congjefs, 
what  happened  afterwards,  the  Kings  re- 
ciprocally promifed  to  maintain  a  perpe- 
tual Friendfliip  and   good  Underftanding 
with  each  other,    and  it  was  agreed  that 
Ferdinando  fhould  endeavour  to  compofe 
the  Differences  between   Cafar  and  the 
King  of  France^    that  fo  being  all  united 
together  they  might  afterwards  attack  the 
Venetians,     And  to  manifeft  that  they  had 
the  common  Caufe  of  all   as   much   at 
Heart  as  their  own  private  Intereft;  they 
confulted  about  reforming  the  State  of  the 
Church,    and  calling  a  Council  for  that 
Purpofe.     On   this  Head  Ferdinando  did 
not  proceed  with  much  Sincerity,    but  his 
Aim  was  to  amufe  the  Cardinal  oi  Rouen ^ 
who  was  ardently  defirous  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate,   with  hopes  of  a  Council.     By  fuch 
Arts  as  thefe  he  got  the  AfFedions  of  that 

Prelate 
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Prelate  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  was  nor 
convinced  till  late,  and  after  many  Dc- 
monftraticns,  and  perhaps  with  no  fmall 
Detriment  to  the  Affairs  of  the  King  his 
Mafter,  what  a  wide  Difference  there  was 
between  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  that 
Prince,  and  how  deep  and  fecrct  he  laid 
his  Meafures. 


AfFalrs  of  They  had  alfo  on  the  Carpet  the  Caufe 
'^""^•qC  tj-j^  Pi  fans  ^  about  which  the  Floren- 
tines had  been  treating  that  Year  with 
both  of  the  Kings.  For  the  King  of 
France,  when  he  was  making  Preparati- 
ons againft  the  Genoejey  being  provoked 
with  the  Pifans  for  the  Affiftance  they 
had  given  to  that  People,  and  it  appearing 
to  him  convenient  for  his  Affairs  that 
the  Florentines  fliould  recover  Fifa,  had 
given  them  Hopes  that,  after  he  was 
Mafter  of  Genoa,  he  would  order  his 
Army  to  march  thither ;  for  the  King 
and  the  whole  Court  had  changed  their 
antient  Goodwill  towards  the  Pifans  into 
Hatred,  for  their  fuccouring  the  Genoefe, 
But  the  Entcrprize  againfl;  Genoa  being 
finiihed,    he   altered  his  Refolution,  for 

the 
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the  fame  Reafons  which  induced  him  to 
disband  his  Army,  and  that  he  might  not 
offend  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  affirmed 
that  he  would   undertake  to  difpofe  the 
Pifans  to  return  unanimoufly  under   the 
Dominion  of  the  Florentines 'y  from  which 
Management  the  King  of  France  was  in 
Hopes  of  obtaining  a  round  Sum  of  Mo- 
ney  from  that  Republic.     The  King  of 
Aragon  directed   his  Endeavours  to  thau 
Purpofe,  tho'  from  different  Motives.   For 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  that 
the  Florentines  {hculd  not  recover  Fifa ; 
but  knowing  that  the  Place  could  not  be 
preferved  without  Expence  and  Difficul- 
ty,   and  doubting  it  would  fall  into  their 
Hands  by  Means  of  the  King  of  Francey 
he  had  entertained  Hopes,  while  he  was 
at  Naples,    that  he  was  able,    by  virtue  of 
his  own  Authority,    to  induce  the  Pi/am 
to  fubmit  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Floren- 
tines upon  honourable  Conditions.     And, 
in  cafe  of  Succefs,    the  Florentines  pro- 
mifcd  to  enter  into  a  Confederacy  with 
him,     and    to  prefent    him   at  different 
Times   with  One  Hundred   and  Twenty 
Thoufand  Ducats.     But  not  finding  in 

ths 
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the  Pijans  that  Compliance  which  they 
,had  at  firft  given  him  Reafon  to  expedl, 
and  to  prevent  the  King  of  France  from 
receiving  the  whole  Reward,  he  had  told 
the  Florentine  Ambafladors  in  plain  Terms, 
that  if  they  attempted  by  any  manner  of 
Means,  to  recover  Ft  fa  without  his  AfTift- 
ancc,  he  would  openly  oppole  their  En- 
terprize.  And  that  he  might  prevail 
on  the  King  of  France  to  lay  afide  all 
Thoughts  of  ufing  Force,  fometimes  he 
declared  that  he  was  confident  of  inducing 
the  Pi  fans  to  fome  Compofition  ;  fome- 
times he  told  him  that  they  were  under 
his  Protedion  ;  but  that  was  falfe.  It 
was  true  indeed  that  the  Pifans  had  feveral 
times  demanded  it,  and  offered  to  furren- 
dcr  themfelves  abfolutely  to  his  Dominion ; 
but  tho'  he  ever  allured  them  with  Hopes, 
and  ordered  the  Great  Captain  to  do  the 
fame  in  a  more  ample  Manner,  yet  he  had 
never  complied  with  their  Requeft.  But 
this  Affair  being  more  particularly  dif- 
cuffed  in  Savona^  the  Two  Kings  conclu- 
ded that  it  was  fit  that  Pifa  fhould  return 
under  Subjedtion  to  the  Florentines^  and 
that  iliey  Ihould  both  receive  a  Gratifica- 
tion 
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tlon  on  that  account.  The  Florentines 
being  apprifed  of  thefe  Negotiations  in 
their  Favour,  would  by  no  Means  difob- 
lige  the  King  of  AragoUy  and  forbore 
this  Year  to  deftroy  the  Harveft  of  the 
Pifans ;  from  which  they  had  promifed 
themfelves  great  Succefs.  For  Fifa  was 
much  exhaufted  of  Provifions.  and  fo  weak  Pifam  a- 

r     u    bandoned 

in  their  Forces,    that  the  Troops  ot  the  by  their 
Florentines  over-ran  all  the  Country  to  the  ^^eigh- 
very  Gates  of  Tifa,   where  the  Peafants, 
who  were  more  numerous  than  the  Citi- 
zens,   being  very  loth  to  lofe  the  Fruit 
of  a  whole  Year's  Labour,    had  begun  to 
abate  much  of  their  ufual  Obftinacy.    Nor 
had  the  Pifans  any  longer  the  joint  Aflift- 
ance  of  their  Neighbours ;    for  the  Ge- 
noefe^  overwhelmed  with  Calamities,  em- 
ployed their  Thoughts  on  other  Matters ; 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  refufed  to  be  at  any  Ex- 
pence  ;    and  the  Lucchefe,    tho'  they  had 
always  furnifhed  them  with  Succours  of 
one  kind  or  other  in  private,  were  unable 
alone  to  fuftain  fo  vaft  a  Charge. 

Depar- 

The  Two  Kings  left  Savona  after  a  Stay  J^'JJ^^fg*, 
of  Four  Days,  and  parted  from  one  ano-  fro^i  Sa- 

ther 
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ther  with  all  the  Dcmonftratlons  of  cor" 
dial  Agreement  and  Affcdlion  ;  one  went 
by  Sea  to  Barcelor,a,  the  other  returned 
by  Land  to  France^  leaving  the  Affairs  of 
Italy  in  the  fame  State,  hut  the  Pope  un- 
der a  greater  DifTatisfadion  of  Mind.  His 
Holinefs  took  Occafion  from  the  late  Step 
of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  to  make  Inftanccs, 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Pra[jede,  to  the 
King  of  France  at  Savona,  to  have  G/'c- 
vanni  Bcntivogli  and  his  Son  Alcfjandro^ 
who  rcfid^d  in  the  Ducchy  of  MilaUy  dc- 
ropecom-lj^^j.^j  up  to  him  Prifoners  ;   reprefenting 

jjlains  or  ^  ^^  »         r  t> 

the  Bend- to  his  Majcfty,  that  fince  they  had  broke 
'^^''  thro'  the  Agreement  made  by  means  of 
Chaumont  in  Bolog?:a,  he  was  no  longer 
6bliged  to  obfervc  his  Word  of  Honour 
given  them  ;  and  offering,  if  his  Requcfl: 
were  granted,  to  create  the  Bifhop  of  All» 
a  Cardinal.  The  King  anfwered  that  there 
was  no  Evidence  ot  their  Guilt,  which  if 
proved  he  was  difpofed  to  punifh  j  that  he 
had  kept  Giovanni  many  Days  a  Prifoner 
in  the  Caftle  of  Milan,  but,  no  Witnefs 
of  their  Mifdemeanors  appearing  againft 
them,  he  would  not  break  his  Word,  to 
which  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  i    yet 

to 
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to  do  his  Holinefs  a  Pleafare,  he  was  tiif-    "^  ^• 

1 C07. 

pofed  to  fufFcr  Jiim  to  pre  ceed  againft  them 
with  Cenfures  and  Penalties,  as  Rebels  to 
the  Church  ;  which  would  give  him  no 
more  Con'iern  than  he  felt  when  the  Mob, 
in  the  Heat  of  the  late  Commotion,  dcmo- 
Jifhed  the  Palace  of  the  Bentivogli  to  the 
very  Foundation. 

I  N  the  mean  time  the  Diet,  afTeoibled 
at  Conjiance,  raifed  the  Expectations  of  the 
Public  as  much  by  their  Proceedings  as 
they  had  done  at  the  Beginning.  And 
thefe  Expedations  were  kept  up  by  Ca/ar 
with  various  Arts,  and  magnific  Speeches, 
publifhing  abroad,  that  he  was  to  oafs 
into  Jtaly  with  fuch  an  Army,  that  all  the 
Forces  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  Ita- 
liam  united  together,  would  not  be  able 
to  refift  him.  And  to  give  the  greater 
Weight  and  Authority  to  his  Caufe,  by 
demonftrating  that  the  Defence  of  the 
Church  was  what  he  laid  moft  to  Heart, 
he  fignificd,  by  his  Letters  to  the  Pope  and 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  that  he  now  de- 
clared the  King  of  France  a  Rebel,  and 
an  Enemy  to  the  Holy  Empire,    for  his 

Vol.  IV.  H  pafTing 
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paffing  into  Italy  with  a  Defign  to  tranf- 
fc^r  the  Poiititica!  Dignity  on  the  Perfon  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Rouen^  the  Imperial  Crown 
on  jilmfclf,  and  reduce  all  Italy  under  mi- 
fcrable  SubjeiStion  j  and  therefqre  he  was 
preparing  to  come  to  Ro7ne  to  be  crowned, 
and  to  eftablllh  the  common  Liberty  and 
Safety :  That  by  his  Imperial  Dignity  be- 
ing Advocate  of  the  Church,  and  by  his 
own  proper  Piety  ardently  defirous  of  ad- 
vancing the  Apollolic  See,  it  did  not  be- 
come him  to  exped  that  the  Pontiff  fliould 
addrefs  him  with  Requcfls  or  Intrcaties  on 
fuch  an  Occafion,  fince  he  knew  that  his 
Holinefs,  from  an  Apprchcnfion  of  thefe 
wicked  and  mifchievous  Defigns,  had  fled 
ont  of  Bolcgndy  and  that  the  fame  Fears 
and  Apprehenfions  had  prevented  him  and 
the  Col  lege  of  Cardinals  from  making  known 
the  Danger,  or  demanding  Succours*. 

The 

*  The  Ultramontane  Writers  make  no  mention  of 
die  Emperor's  propofing  a  War  with  Frame ;  they  fay, 
that  in  this  Diet,  which  Lifted  from  Jpril  to  Augufty  he 
treated  of  breaking  with  the  Venetians  for  feizing  on 
fome  of  the  Aujirian  Towns,  and  aiding  the  King  of 
Trance  in  the  Conqueft  of  the  Milanefe ;  and  that  on 
his  Complaints  it  was  refolved  to  declare  War  againll  the 

Ve7ie- 
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The  News  of  what  was  tranfa6ling 
in  Germa?iy  coming  to  Italy  by  various 
and  repeated  Advices,  and  magnified  by 
Fame,  as  ufual,  beyond  the  Truth ;  toge- 
ther with  what  was  publickly  talked,  and 
daily  gained  Credit,  about  the  vaft  Pre- 
parations which  were  making  by  the 
King  of  France^  who  was  believed  to 
have  jufl:  Grounds  for  Apprehenfions, 
raifed  orreat  Commotions  in  the  Minds  of 
all  who  thought  themfelves  concerned, 
in  fome  exciting  Hopes,  in  others  Fears, 
and  in  others  a  Defire  of  Innovations. 
Hence  the  Pope  fent  the  Cardinal  of  ^anta 
Croce  his  AmbaiHidor  to  Qcefar ;  iind  the 
Venetians^  Florentines ^  and  all  the  inde- 
pendent Potentates  of  Italj^  except  the 
Marquis  of  Mantoua^  deputed  to  him 
fome  proper  Perfons,  either  with  the 
Title  of  Ambafladors,  or  under  fome 
other  Denomination.  This  Situation  of 
Affairs  occafioned  great  Perplexity  to 
the  King  of  France^  who  was  uncertain 
H  2  of 

Venetians.  But  what  is  related  by  our  Author  feems  the 
moft  likely,  from  the  Rcfolutions  which  were  taken  b/ 
the  Diet. 
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of  the  DIfpofition  of  the  Venetians^  and 
much  more  of  that  of  the  Pope,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  old  Prejudices,  and  now 
efpecially  for  his  making  choice  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  for  that  Ambaffy, 
who  was  an  anticnt  and  hearty  Friend  of 
Cc-efar,  and  zealous  for  promoting  his 
Grandeur.  But,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Pope  was  fo  far  from 
being  obvious  to  others,  that  it  was  not 
known  to  himfelf ;  for  having  his  Mind 
full  of  nothing  but  Diffatisfa(Stion  and 
Pope  per-Sufpicions  concerning  the  King  of  France, 
plexed.     2j  Q^^  j.j^^^  l^g  wj(hed  for  the  Coming  of 

Cajary  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
them  ;  at  another,  the  Remembrance  of 
the  antient  Controvcrfics  between  the 
Popes  and  the  Emperors  excited  his 
Fears,  confidering  that  the  fame  Grounds 
for  Contention  ftill  remained.  In  this 
doubtful  and  perplexed  Condition,  he  de- 
layed coming  to  any  Determination,  ex- 
posing to  hear  firfi:  what  had  been  re- 
folved  in  the  Diet.  Proceeding  therefore 
according  to  general  Forms,  he  inftrudted 
his  Legate  to  exhort  Ccefarj  in  his  Name, 
to  pafs  into  Italy  without  an  Army,    and^ 

in 
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in  that  Cafe,  to  offer  him  greater  Honours   ^-  D. 
than  had  ever  been  paid  by  any  Pope  at,_|^i^ 
the  Coronation  of  Emperors. 

But  the  Expectations  of  the  Public  « 
from  the  Refolutions  of  the  Diet  began 
in  s  little  time  to  diminidi.  For  as  foon 
as  it  was  known  in  Germany  that  the 
King  of  France  had,  immediately  after 
the  Reduction  of  Genoa ^  disbanded  his 
Army,  and  was  afterwards,  viih  all  the 
Speed  he  could  make,  returned  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  Mountains,  the  Fears 
and  Concern  about  his  ufurping  the  Pon- 
tificate and  the  Empire  quite  ceafed,  and 
the  Ardour  of  the  Princes  and  People 
abated  ;  nor  was  the  public  Concern,  as 
it  generally  happens,  any  longer  of  fuch 
Weight  as  to  make  them  overlook  their 
private  In terefl ;  and,  befides  other  Rea- 
fons,  it  has  been  the  conftant  Delire  and 
Concern  of  all  Germany ^  for  many  Ages, 
that  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Emperors  might 
not  increafc  to  fuch  a  Heisrht  as  to  enable 
them  to  fubje6t  the  reft  of  the  Princes 
and  States  to  their  Obedience.  Nor  was 
the  King  of  France  at  all  wanting  in  In- 
H  3  duftry 
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duilry  to  vindicate  his  own  Caufe,  for  he 
^ent  privately  proper  Perfons  to  Conftance^ 
who  did  not  appear  in  public,  but  fe- 
cretly  laboured,  with  the  tacit  Confcnt  of 
the  Princes  who  were  the  Friends  of  the 
King  their  Maftcr,  to  clear  him  of  thofe 
infamous  Reproaches  cafl  upon  him  by 
the  plain  Evidence  of  Fads  ^  they  in- 
fmuated  that  the  King,  as  foon  as  he 
had  reduced  Genoa  to  his  Obedience, 
immediately  disbanded  his  Army,  and, 
without  leaving  Troops  in  //^/)',  was  de- 
parted from  tliat  Country  with  all  the 
Hade  he  could  make,  and  returned  be- 
yond the  Mountains.  Thefe  Emiffaries 
alfo  afTcrtcd,  that  the  King  had  not  only 
abHained  from  injuring  the  Roman  Empire 
by  Deeds,  but  that  in  all  Confederacies, 
Convention?,  or  Obligations  whaifocver, 
in  which  he  had  engaged  himfelf,  it  was 
conAantly  with  this  Exception,  "  That  he 
fiiould  not  be  bound  to  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  Rights  of  the  Holy  Empire." 
The  King,  however,  did  not  fo  far  rely 
on  this  Juflification,  as  not  to  ufe  a  more 
prevailing  Argument,  which  was,  to  tem- 
per   the  German  Ferocity  bv    a    liberal 

Diilri- 
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Diftributlon  of  his  Gold,    of  which  that    ^-  ^• 

1 507. 

Nation  is  very  greedy.  w^v— -* 

The  Diet  ended  at  laR  on  the  20th 
Day  of  Auguft,  having  refolved,  after 
much  Debate,  to  grant  to  the  King  ofRefoIutl- 
the  Rofnansy  for  his  Expedition  into  Italy,  ^-^^^^ 
Eight  Thoufand  Horfe  and  Thirty  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  with  Six  Months  Pay,  and 
for  the  Charge  of  the  Artillery  and  other 
extraordinary  Expences,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Thoufand  RheniJJ?  Florins, 
for  once  only  :  That  on  the  next  Fcfli- 
val  of  San  Gallo,  which  is  about  the  Mid- 
dle of  Odober^  the  Troops  fhould  ren- 
dezvous near  Conftance.  It  was  reported 
at  that  Time,  that  the  Diet  would  per- 
haps have  granted  larger  Supplies,  it 
Maximilian  had  confented  that  the  Expe- 
dition, under  his  Management  and  Di- 
redtion,  fhould  be  undertaken  entirely 
in  the  Name  of  the  Empire,  the  General 
Officers  eleded  by  Orders  of  the  Empire, 
the  Troops  commanded  under  the  fame 
Name,  and  the  Difpofal  of  the  Places 
acquired  left  to  the  Determination  of  the 
Diet.  But  Maximilian  would  have  no 
H  4  Col- 
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^-  -O-  Colleague,  nor  ad  under  any  other  Name 
^_  -^— r^  than  his  own,  nor  have  the  Rewards  of 
liis  Vidlories  given  to  any  but  thofe  of 
his  own  Appointment,  tho*  in  the  Name 
of  the  Empire,  chafing  rather  fmallcr 
Supplies  on  his  own  Terms,  and  at  his 
own  Difpofal,  than  larger  with  Limita- 
tions and  Reftricliuns  of  his  Power  and 
Authority. 

Italy  \xn-  Though  for  thefc  Reafons  the  Rcfo- 
larnis.  ^utions  of  the  Diet  did  not  anfwer  the 
Expedlations  which  the  Public  had  at  fiill- 
conceived  of  them,  yet  Italy  was  not 
freed  from  its  Apprehenfions  on  account 
of  this  intended  Expedition.  For  it  was 
confidered  that  the  Troops  granted  to 
AlaximiUan  in  the  Diet,  in  Conjiincftion 
with  thofe  which  his  own  Subjects  were 
able  to  furniHi,  arid  thofe  which  he  could 
raife  at  his  own  Expcnce,  would  make  a 
very  powerful  Army,  confiding  all  of 
fierce  and  rcfolute  Soldiers,  expert  in 
War,  attended  with  an  infinite  Train  of 
Artillery,  and,  what  rendered  it  the 
more  formidable,  under  the  Command 
of  a  General  who,    by  his  natural  Difpo- 

fition, 
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fitlon.  and  Ions;  Exercife  in  Arms,  was  ^-  D. 
mofl:  expert  in  military  Dilciplmc,  and 
well  qualihcd  to  undergo  any  Fatigue  of 
Body,  or  Anxiety  of  Mind,  that  might 
be  required  for  the  mod  difficult  Enter- 
prize,  and  therefore  was  in  greater  Repu- 
tation than  any  Emperor  had  been  in 
thcfo  Hundred  Years  paft  *.  Befides,  a 
Treaty  was  fet  on  foot  for  taking  into  his 
Pay  a  Body  of  Twelve  Thoufand  Swifs  ; 
the  BalliiF  of  Dijon^  indeed,  and  other 
Agents  of  the  King  of  Francet  made 
very  flrong  Oppofiticn  againft  it  in  the 
Diet  of  that  Nation,  putting  them  in 
mind  of  the  Confederacy  which  had  fub- 
(ifted  fo  many  Years  with  France^  and 
confirmed  not  long  ago  by  the  King, 
and  of  the  Benefits  that  had   accrued  to 

their 

*  Maximilian,  immedlateiy  after  his  being  eledted 
Emperor,  went  againft  theTari/,  and  expelled  them  out 
oi  Croatia.  He  afterwards  invaded  Burgundy,  and  got 
the  better  of  the  Snxnfs.  He  fubdued  the  Peafants  who 
in  great  Numbers  had  rifen  about  Spires,  and,  after  re- 
covering Ba'varia,  he  obliged  Philip  Count  Palatine  ot 
tJie  Rhine  to  afk  him  Pardon,  as  he  did  foon  after  the 
Duke  oi  GuelderlaJii,  who  had  revolted  from  him.  The 
Year  following  he  carried  his  Arms  againft  the  King  oi 
Hungary  and  Bohemiay  and  made  bira  accept  of  his  owa 
Terms. 
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their  People  from  it  j  on  the  other  Hand, 
reprefenting  their  inveterate  Enmity  with 
the  Hoiife  of  Auftria^  and  the  bloody 
War  they  had  engaged  in  with  Afaximi- 
liariy  and  how  pernicious  the  Greatncfs 
of  the  Empire  mull  be  to  their  Efta- 
blifhment ;  yet  they  fhewed  no  fmall  In- 
clination to  fatisfy  the  Demand  of  Ccefar^ 
or  at  lealt  not  to  bear  Arms  againft  him, 
out  of  a  reverential  Fear  of  injuring  the 
G^r;«^«  Nation,  whofe  Caufe  feemed  part- 
ly annexed  to  this  Undertaking.  Hence 
many  were  of  Opinion  that  the  King  of 
France,  if  he  fliould  find  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  the  Swifs,  would  either  join 
with  the  VetietianSj  not  having  a  Body 
of  Infantry  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  of  the 
Enemy,  or  would  put  his  Troops  in  Gar- 
rifon  for  Defence  of  the  Towns,  in  hopes 
that  the  German  Forces,  after  pouring 
into  Italy  like  a  Torrent,  would  in  a  lit- 
tle Time  be  difpirited,  and  languish  away 
for  want  of  Money  i  and  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  French  were  already  hard  at  work 
in  fortifying  the  Suburbs  of  Milan,  and 
others  of  the  mofl  important  Places  in 
that  Dutchy. 

At 
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At  the  Nolfe  of  thefe  Commotions 
and    mighty   Preparations    the    Venetian  Venetiam 
Senate   were   no   lefs   alarmed   and   per-^°"^^'^'^. 

^        by  Maxt~ 

plexed  than  the  other  States ;  and  as  their  milmuj 
Refolutions  were  of  the  higheft  Impor- 
tance, their  Alliance  was  follicited,  with 
the  utmoft  Care  and  Diligence,  by  each 
Party.  Ccefar  had,  at  the  Beginning, 
fent  to  Venice  Three  Ambafladors  of  great 
Authority,  to  make  Inflanccs  for  Leave 
to  pafs  through  their  Territories ;  and 
not  content  with  this  Demand,  he  invited 
them  to  enter  into  a  (Iridcr  Alliance  with  , 
him,  on  Condition  that  they  fliould  par- 
ticipate of  the  Fruits  of  the  Vidtory ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  reprefented  to  them, 
that  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  an 
Agreement  with  the  King  of  France y 
who  had  often  follicited  it,  at  different 
Times,  on  Conditions  that  would  tend  to 
their  Prejudice, 

On  the  other  Side,  the  King  of  France^  And  by 
by    his   AmbafTadors    at    the   Senate   of^^5^'"g 
Venice^    and  by  the  Venetian  Ambaflador 
who  refided  at  his  Court,  .  was  follicitous 

to 
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to  induce  the  Republic  to  oppofe  with 
Force  of  Arms  the  Coming  of  Ccefar,  as 
pernicious  to  them  as  well  as  hjmfclf ;  of- 
fering at  the  fame  time  the  Afliihnce  of 
all  his  Forces,  and  to  continue  in  perpe- 
tual Confederacy  with  them^ 

But  the  Venetian  Senate  was,  at 
that  Time,  unwilling  that  the  Peace  of 
Italy  (liould  be  dlllurhed,  and  was  not 
to  be  tempted,  by  the  Offers  of  enlarging 
their  Empire,  to  wifh  for  new  Commo- 
tions ;  for  knowing  by  Experience  that 
the  Acquifition  of  Cremona  was  no  Com- 
penlation  for  the  Jealoufies  and  Dangers 
to  which  they  were  continually  cxpofed 
fmce  they  chofc  the  King  ot  France  for 
their  near  Neighbour,  they  would  willing- 
ly have  refolved  on  a  Neutrality ;  but  being 
earneftly  follicitcd  and  teazed  by  Ceefar^ 
they  Were  under  a  Neceflity  of  granting 
or  refufing  him  a  Paffage.  They  were 
afraid  to  deny  it,  becaufe  they  were  the 
firft  who  lay  in  his  way  to  be  attacked  ; 
jf  they  granted  it,  they  would  offend  the 
King  of  France^  for  in  the  Confede- 
racy that  fubiilled  between  them  it  wa<} 

ex- 
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exprefly  prohibited  to  grant  a  Paffage  to 
the  Enemies  of  either  Party.     And  they 
were  fenfible  that  when  once   they  had 
begun  to  offend  him,    it  would  be  after- 
wards a  Folly  to  remain  idle  Spedlators, 
and  wait  till  Vidlory  had  declared  for  one 
Party  or  the  other,    for  they  would  thea 
be  fure  to  have  one  for  their  moft  bitter 
Enemy,    and  the  other,    having  received 
no  other  Satisfaflion  than  to  be  allowed 
a  PafTage,   would  not  think  himfelf  much 
obliged  to  their  Friendship.      For  thefe 
Reafons  the  Senate   was  unanimoufly  of 
Opinion,    that  it  was  neceflary  to  declare 
openly  for  one  of  the  Parties  ;   but  on 
what  Side  to  fix  their  Choice  in  fo  weigh- 
ty an  Affair,    there  were  great  Variety  of 
Sentiments.      Therefore    after   they  had 
delayed,    as   long  as  they  could,    coming 
to  a  Refslution,    and  were  no  longer  able 
to  refift  the  prefling  Inftances  which  each 
of  the  Parties  made  them,    they  referred 
the  Affair  at  laft  to  the  ultimate  Determi- 
nation of  the  Council  of  the  Prcgadi,    in 
which  Nicolo  Fofcarino  made  the  following 
Speech : 


It 
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*'  I F  it  lay  In  our  Power,  moil:  excel- 
lent Senators,  to  pafs  a  Refolution  by 
which  the  Peace  of  our  Republic,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  thefe  mighty  Movements  and 
Troubles  which  now  threaten  to  befet  us, 
might  be  prcfervcd  and  eftabliftied,  I  am 
very  certain  that  there  would  be  no  Dif- 
ference of  Sentiments  among  us,  and  that 
no  Propofals  would  be  fufficicnt  to  incline 
us  to  a  War  attended  with  fo  much  Coft 
and  Danger  as  the  prcfent  appears  to  car- 
ry with  it.  But  fincc,  for  the  Reafons  fo 
often  of  late  alledged  in  our  Debates, 
there  arc  no  Hopes  of  prcferving  our 
Peace,  I  perfuade  myfclf  that  the  princi- 
pal Reafon  on  which  we  are  to  found  our 
Refolution,  is  to  confidcr  clofely  with 
ourfelves,  whether  it  be  probable  that  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  defpairing  of  our 
Friendfhip,  will  join  with  the  King  of 
France,  or  that  the  Enmity  between  thefc 
Two  Princes  is  fo  powerful  and  efficaci- 
ous as  to  prevent  any  fuch  Union  :  For 
if  we  could  be  fecure  from  that  Danger, 
I  (hould  make  no  Scruple  of  preferring 
the  Friendfhip  of  the  King  of  France, 

becaufc 
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becaufe  when  our  Forces  are  heartily 
united  with  his  Troops  for  the  common  1 
Defence,  wc  ftiall  eafiiy  protedt  our  State ; 
and  it  will  be  more  honourable  to  con- 
tinue our  Confederacy  with  him,  than  to 
renounce  it  without  any  apparent  Reafon. 
Befides,  it  will  be  more  laudable,  and 
carry  a  better  Afpect  in  the  Sight  of  all 
Mankind,  to  enter  into  War  with  a 
profefTcd  Intention  of  preferving  the  Peace 
of  Italy,  than  to  join  our  Arms  with 
thofe  which  we  cannot  but  know  are 
taken  up  with  a  Defign  to  raife  great 
Commotions  and  Difturbances.  But  pre- 
fuppofing  the  Danger  of  an  Union,  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  one  will  deny  that 
we  ought,  by  all  Means,  to  prevent  it ; 
and,  without  Comparifon,  the  moft 
cfFedlual  Way  would  be  to  join  with  the 
King  of  the  Romans  againft  the  King  of 
France^  rather  than  to  wait  till  they  unite 
together  againft  us.  But  whether  this 
Conjundion  will  take  place  or  not,  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  Judgment, 
becaufe  it  depends  not  only  on  the  Will 
of  others,  but  on  fuch  a  Multitude  of 
Accidents,  and  Caufes,  as  hardly  leave  it 

in 
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In  the  Power  of  thofe  whom  it  concerns, 
to  know  what  Refolution  is  moft  proper 
to  be  taken  ;  yet  from  what  v;e  can  learn 
by  Conjecture,  and  from  what  part  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  concerning  Fu- 
turity, it  appears  to  me  a  very  hazardous 
Point,  £nd  juftly  to  be  dreaded  by  us. 
For  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  King 
of  the  Romans  will  oveicome  all  Difficul- 
ties, confidcring  the  ardent  Defire  of  that 
Prince  to  pafs  into  Italy^  which  it  would 
not  be  eafy  for  him  to  accompJifh,  unlcfs 
he  joins  with  the  King  of  France,  or 
with  US;  and  tho'  he  fliould  rather  chufe 
to  join  with  us,  yet  who  can  doubt  that, 
if  he  were  refufed  by  us,  he  would  not 
of  Neceffity  agree  with  the  King  of 
trance,  having  no  other  Way  to  attain 
the  Completion  of  his  Defires  ?  On  the 
Side  of  the  King  of  France^  there  feem 
to  be  greater  Difficulties  to  obilrudl  this 
Union,  but  they  are  not  fuch  as,  in  my 
Opinion,  can  promife  us  any  Security; 
for  he  mav  be  induced  to  take  fuch  a 
Refolution  from  Jealoufy  or  Ambition, 
two  powerful  Incentives,  and  each  of 
them  often  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  execute 

much 
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much  greater  Movements.  He  is  well 
informed  of  the  prelTing  Importunities 
with  whieh  the  King  of  the  Romans  fol- 
licits  our  Union,  and  meafuring,  though 
falfely,  our  Intentions  and  Defines  meerly 
by  his  own,  may  doubt  that  the  Jealoufy 
which  we  may  entertain  of  being  pre- 
vented by  him,  may  induce  us  to  prevent 
him  ;  efpecially  fince  he  knows  thit  we 
are  well  informed  of  what  he  and  the 
King  of  the  Roma?is  have  fo  long  a  time 
been  treating  together  againft  us.  He 
may  alfo  be  apprehenfive  that  we  are 
incited  by  Ambition,  fince  he  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  ofFer'd  very  large  Shares; 
and  what  Means  are  fufBcient  to  fecure 
him  from  ihefe  Apprehcnfions  ?  nothing 
being  more  apt  1:0  create  Jealoufy  than 
the  Increafe  of  Dominion.  It  is  pofii- 
ble  alfo  that  he  mighc  be  moved  by  Am- 
bition, through  the  Defire  whieh  we 
know  he  has  for  the  City  of  Cremona, 
which  is  excited  in  him  and  fiimulatcd 
by  the  Milanefe.  Nur  would  he  (|-op 
here,  but  the  fame  covetous  Ambition 
would  induce  him  to  (eize  on  what  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Vifcontiy  10  which. 
Vol.  IV.  I  as 
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as  well  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  he  pretends  an  hereditary  Title, 
and  which  he  can  have  no  Hopes  of  ob- 
taining but  by  joining  with  the  King  of 
the  Romans  ;  for  our  Republic  is  power- 
ful in  itfelf,  and  if  we  are  attacked  by  the 
King  of  France  alone,  we  fhall  always 
have  it  in  our  Power  to  join  with  Maxi- 
milian. And  that  this  may  pofTibly  be  in 
his  Thoughts,  or  rather  was  never  out  of 
his  Mind,  we  may  rationally  believe,  be- 
caufe  he  never  attempted  to  opprefs  us 
without  this  Union,  which  being  the 
only  Way  that  can  condudt  him  to  his 
dcfircd  End,  ought  wc  not  to  believe  that 
at  laft  he  will  attempt  to  efFe(5t  it  ?  Nor 
can  our  Fears  be  removed  by  confidcring 
that  it  would  be  an  impolitic  Rcfolution, 
for  the  Sake  of  Two  or  Three  Cities,  to 
introduce  into  Italy  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
manSj  his  natural  Enemy,  and  from  whom 
he  can  never  meet  with  any  thing  elfe 
but  Troubles  and  Wars,  and  no  Friend- 
fbip  but  what  is  uncertain,  and  even  that 
uncertain  Friendship  muft  be  procured 
and  kept  up  by  immenfe  Sums  of  Money. 
For  if  he  fhould  entertain  a  Sufpicion 

that 
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that  we  fhall  unite  with  the  King  of  the 
Romans^  he  will  imagine  that,  by  prevent- 
ing us  he  fhall  not  put  himftlf  in  a  State 
of  Danger,  but  of  Security.  And  though 
he  fhould  not  be  apprehenfive  of  this 
Union,  he  will  perhaps  judge  it  neceflary 
to  confederate  with  CcefaVy  in  order  to 
fecurc  himfejf  from  the  Troubles  and 
Dangers  which  may  arife  from  that  Prince, 
afTifled  by  German  Auxiliaries,  or  other 
Adherents  upon  Occafion.  And  fuppo- 
fing  that  his  Dominions  may  poffibly  be  in 
a  more  dangerous  State  when  the  King  of 
the  Romans  fhall  once  begin  to  fet  footing 
in  Ital)'y  yet  it  is  the  common  Nature  of 
Men  to  be  moft  afraid  of  Dangers  that 
are  neareft,  to  fet  a  greater  Eftimate  on 
Things  prefent  than  is  due  to  them,  and 
to  pay  too  little  Regard  to  Things  future, 
and  at  a  Diftance,  on  a  Prefumption  that 
Time  and  Opportunity  will  afford  us  fuf- 
ficient  Remedies  againfl:  future  and  re- 
mote Evils.  But  granting  that  this  Union 
will  not  be  for  the  Benefit  of  the  King 
of  France ^  does  it  follow  that  we  may  be 
fecure  that  he  will  not  engage  himfeif 
in  it  ?  Can  we  be  ignorant  how  Men 
I  2  are 
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J.  D.  arc  blinded,  fometimes  by  Fear,  fome- 
'''°''  (times  by  a  covetous  Ambition?  Do  we 
not  know  the  Nature  of  ^he  French  ? 
That  they  are  quick  and  ready  for  new 
Entcrprifcs,  and  that  their  Hopes  of  Suc- 
ccfs  arc  never  Jefs  than  their  Defircs  ? 
Are  ws  not  apprifed  of  the  Encourage- 
ments and  Offers,  fufficient  to  roufe  the 
moft  peaceable  Difpofition,  by  which 
their  King  has  been  ftimulated  againft  us 
by  the  Milajicfe^  the  Pope,  the  Florentines, 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara^  and  the  Marquis 
o^  MantGiia.  All  Men  are  not  wife,  nay 
very  few  are  fo;  and  he  who  takes  upon 
him  to  forctel  the  Rcfolutions  of  another, 
mult,  if  he  has  not  a  mind  to  be  de- 
ceived, confidcr  with  himfcif  not  fo 
much  what  a  wife  Man  would  probably 
do  in  the  like  Circumftance,  as  the  na- 
tural Parts  and  Difpofition  of  the  Perfon 
who  is  to  take  thefe  Refolutions.  He, 
therefore,  who  would  judge  what  the 
King  of  France  will  do,  mufl:  not  fo 
much  attend  to  the  Duties  which  Pru- 
dence requires,  as  to  the  natural  Temper 
of  the  Fr^ncl\  who  arc  remarkable  for 
their  Reillefsnefs,  Levity,  and  proceeding 

with 
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with  more  Heat  than  Judgment  in  the 
general  Courfe  of  their  Undertakings. 
He  muft  take  into  his  Confideration  the 
natural  Qu^tlificitions  of  great  Princes, 
which  are  not  like  our  own,  nor  fo  eafily 
reiift  their  Appetites  as  thofe  of  private 
Men.  For,  accuftomed  to  be  adored 
in  their  own  Kingdoms,  where  even 
their  Looks  are  underdood  and  obeyed, 
they  are  not  only  haughty  and  infolent, 
but  cannot  bear  to  be  difappointed  of 
obtaining  what  they  imagine  to  be  their 
juft  Due.  And  whatever  they  defire  ap- 
pears to  them  as  fuch,  for  they  perfuade 
themfelves  that  they  can  level  all  Impedi- 
ments with  a  Word,  and  furmount  the 
Nature  of  Things.  Nay,  they  reckon 
it  a  Shame  not  to  indulge  their  Inclina- 
tions on  account  of  Difficulties,  common- 
ly meafuring  Affairs  of  greater  Moment 
with  the  fame  Rule  by  which  they  ufe  to 
proceed  in  Matters  of  lefs  Concern,  con- 
ducing themfelves  not  by  Prudence  and 
Reafon,  but  by  Will  and  Caprice, 
Thefe  Defeds  being  fo  common  amongfl 
Princes  in  general,  none  will  fay  that 
the  French  are  exempt  from  them.  Have 
I  3  we 
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wc  not  frcfli  before  our  Eyes  the  Exam- 
pie  of  the  Kingdom  of  JSlaples,    half  of 
which  tht  King  of  France^    induced  by 
Ambition  and  the  want  of  Confideration, 
confented  (hould  go  to  the  King  of  Spain^ 
that  he   himfelf  might  enjoy  the   other 
Half;     not   confidering   how    much    he 
weakened  his  own  Power,     which   was 
then  fole  among  all  the  Italia?2S,    by  in- 
troducing   into    Itiily   a    King   of    equal 
Power  and  Authority  with  himfelf?   But 
what  need  have  wc  to  go  by  Conje6lures 
in  Things  where  we  may  have  Certainty  ? 
Is  It  not  known  to  every  Body  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  treated  with  this  fame 
Maximilia7i  at  Trent^    about  dividing  our 
State  ?    And  what  more  certain  than  that 
this  fame  Negotiation  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded  at   Bloh  ?     And   that    the   fame 
Cardinal  went  into  Germany  on  the  fame 
Bufincfs,  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
Ratification  of  Cajar  confirmed  with  his 
Oatli  ?    Thcfe  Treaties  had  no  Effcdt,    I 
confef?,    on  account  of  fome  intervening 
Difficulties ;    but    who    fhall    fecure    us 
rh:U,    lince  the  principal  Intention  con- 
ilnue?   the  {lune,    fome  Means  may  not 

be 
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be  found  for  removing  thofe  Difficulties    ^-  ^• 
which  have  hitherto  difappointcd  thcm?^^ 
It  is  your  Part  now,    molt  worthy  Sena- 
tors,   diligently  to  confidcr  the  imminent 
Dangers,    together  with  the  Imputations 
and  Reproaches  that,    in  the  Face  of  all 
the  World,  will  be  caft  upon  our  Senate, 
fo  renowned  for  Prudence,    if,  making  a 
wrong   Eflimate  of    the    prefent  Condi- 
tion of  Affairs,    we  /hould  fuffer  others 
to  make  themfelves  formidable,     to  our 
Coft,  with  thofe  Arms  which  are  offered 
us  for  our  Security  and  Advantage.     Con- 
lider,  I  befeech  you,    for  your  Country's 
Sake,    what   mighty  Difference  there   is 
between  qarrying  a  War  into  an  Enemy's 
Territory,    and  waiting  till  it  be   brought 
home    to   your    own    Doors  ;     between 
treating  about  dividing  the  States  of  other?, 
and  waiting  till    your  own    be   divided  ; 
between  joining  in  Company  againil  one 
alone,  and  remaining  alone  againfl:  many 
in  Company.     For  if  thefe  Two  Kings 
join   together   againft   us,    they    will   be 
followed  by  the  Pope,    on  account  of  the 
Towns  of  Romagna,  the  King  of  Aragon 
will  come  in  for  the  Ports  of  the  Kingdom 
I  ^  of 
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of  Naples,  and  all  Italy,  fome  to  recover 
what  they  have  loft,  others  to  fecure 
what  they  pofTcfs.  All  the  World  knows 
"vvhat  has  been  treating  fo  many  Years  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  Cajar 
againft  us.  If  we  (hould,  thcretorc, 
arm  ourfelvcs  againft  one  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  us,  none  will  cry 
out  agdnft:  us  for  Breach  of  Faith,  bat 
all  will  account  us  wife ;  and,  to  our 
great  Commendation,  we  fliall  have  the 
Plcafure  to  fee  that  Diftrcfs  and  Mifery 
fall  upon  him,  which  every  one  knows 
he  was  deceitfully  contriving  to  bring 
upon  us." 

To  this  Speech  Andrea  Gr'itti,  a  Se- 
nator of  great  Worth,  made  the  following 
Reply  : 

Speech  cf      "  I  F  it  were  proper,    in  a  Matter  of 
Giitti.      ^i^ch  Importance,  to  drop  a  dubious  Ball  *, 

I  muft 

*  In  the  Original  render e  Voto  ml  BoJJhlo  de  non 
Sinceri  ;  to  uiiderlland  which  it  muil  be  noted,  that 
among  the  VenetiaKs,  Rcfolutions  cf  State  are  determined 
by  Ballotting,  that  is,  by  calling  h'ttle  Ball's  of  Linncn 
Jnto  Boxes.     For  this  Purpofe  they  have  Three  Urns  or 

Boxes; 
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I  miift  confefs,    molt  illuftrlous  Senators,    ^-P- 
that  would   be  my   Inclination,    becanle 
there   arc  fo  many  Arguments  on   bodi 
Sides  of   the  Quertion    in  Debate,     that 
for  my  Part  I  am  often  confounded.     It 
being  necedary,    however,    to  come  to  a 
Refolution,  .  which    is   not   to   be   done 
without    fome    Foundation,     or    certain 
Suppofitions  to  be  firfl  made,  our  Bufinefs 
is  to    weigh    thofe  Reafons   which  con- 
tradict one  another,  and   to  follow  thofe 
which  are  mofi:  probable,    and  have  the 
flrongeft  Appearance  of  Succefs.     When 
I  examine  thefc  Reafons,    I  can  by   no 
Means    comprehend    why   the   King    of 
France^     either  out  of  Apprehenfion  of 
being  prevented  by  us,    or  out  of  an  am- 
bitious Defire  of  thofe  Towns  that  for- 
pierly  belonged  to  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 

fliould 

Boxes ;  One  green  for  receiving  the  Balls  of  thofe  who  are 
for  the  Queftion,  or  for  the  Affirmative ;  a  Second  white, 
for  the  Reception  of  the  Balls  of  thofe  who  are  of  the 
Negative  Side ;  and  the  Third  Box,  which  is  red,  contains 
the  Balls  of  fuch  as  are  dubious,  or  unfatisfied  as  to  the 
Merits  of  the  Caufe,  or  when,  as  the  Latins  exprefs  it, 
Non  liquet.  Thefe  Boxes  are  joined  together,  under  one 
Cover,  which  has  an  Aperture  in  the  Middle,  into  which 
a  Perfon  may  put  his  Hand,  and  drop  his  Ball  into  any 
One  of  the  Three  Boxes  he  pleafes  unperceived. 
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fliould  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the 
King  of  the  Romans  to  induce  him  to 
make  an  Expedition  into  Italy  againfl:  us. 
For  the  Dangers  and  Lodes  he  muft 
fuftain  by  fuch  a  Step,  are,  without  doubt, 
greater  and  more  manifcft  than  the  Dan- 
ger of  our  joining  with  Cafar^  or  the 
Advantages  that  can  be  hoped  from  fuch 
a  Rcfolution  ;  confidering  that,  befides  tlie 
Enmity  and  the  vaft  Injuries  they  have 
fuffered  from  one  anotlier,  there  is  alfo 
a  Competition  of  Dignity  and  States, 
which  is  wont  to  breed  Strife  and  Hatred 
between  the  greateft  Friends.  To  ima- 
gine, therefore,  that  the  King  of  France 
will  call  into  Italy  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mafis,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay  that,  inftcad 
of  a  quiet  Republic,  which  has  ever  been 
in  Peace  with  him,  and  pretends  to  no 
Caufe  of  Difference,  he  would  chufe  to 
have  for  his  Neighbour  a  King,  of  a  moft 
reftlefs  Spirit,  whom  he  has  injured,  and 
who  has  a  Thoufand  Caufes  for  contend- 
ing with  him  about  Dignity  and  Domi- 
nion, as  vi'ell  as  for  Revenge.  Let  it  not 
be  faid  that,  becaufe  the  King  of  the  Ro* 
mam  is  poor,  irregular,  and  unlucky,  the 

King 
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King  of  France  has  no  Reafon  to  be  un- 
eafy  at  his  Vicinity  :  For  the  Memory 
of  the  antient  Fadions  and  Inclinations  of 
the  Italiafis^  which  is  ftill  kept  up  in 
many  Parts,  and  efpecially  in  the  Diitchy 
of  Milan,  is  of  fuch  Influence,  that  a  Ro' 
man  Emperor  can  never  fet  the  leafl  Foot- 
ing in  Italy  but  with  great  Danger  to 
the  Neighbourhood  j  efpecially  Maximi- 
lian,  whofe  patrimonial  State  is  contigu- 
ous to  Italy^  and  is  reputed  a  Prince  of 
a  great  Spirit,  and  of  much  Skill  and 
Experience  in  warlike  Aflfairs,  and  keeps 
with  him  the  Children  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
a  powerful  Motive  with  Multitudes  to 
raife  Diflurbances ;  not  to  mention  that, 
in  all  the  Wars  which  he  may  have  at 
any  time  with  the  King  of  France,  he 
may  cxpedl  to  have  the  Catholic  King  for 
his  Ally,  if  for  no  other  Reafon,  becaufe 
they  have  both  the  fame  Succeflbr  *. 
The  King  of  France  knows  very  well 
how  powerful  Germany  is,  and  how 
much  eafier  it  will  be  to  unite  all  that 
Nation,  or  Part  of  it,  when  once  an  En- 
trance 

*  Charles  V,    who  fucceeded  Maximilian  In  the  Em- 
pire, and  ferdinandQ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 
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trance  is  opened  into  Ital)\  and  the  Hope* 
of  Plunder  (hall  prefent.  And  have  we 
not  feen  how  much  he  ha£  always  ftood  in 
fcar  of  the  Motions  of  the  Gertnans^  and 
of  this  poor  King  of  the  Romans ,  how 
poor  and  defpicable  foever  he  may  be  re- 
prcfented  ?  And  whenever  this  poor  Prince 
comes  into  Italy,  you  may  be  afiurcd  he 
will  he  the  Caufe  of  a  dangerous  War, 
or  of  a  precarious  and  expcnfivc  Peace. 
Lewis  may  poflibly  have  a  Defire  to  re- 
cover Cremo7m,  and  perhaps  fomc  other 
Towns ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  probable 
that,  for  the  Sake  of  a  fmall  Acquifition, 
he  iliould  fuhjedl  himfclf  to  the  Hazard 
of  a  much  greater  Lofs.  And  it  is  more 
credible  that  he  will  proceed  in  this  Cafe 
with  Prudence  than  with  Temerity,  cfpe- 
cially  if  wc  take  into  Confideration  thofe 
Errors  which  that  King  is  faid  to  have 
committed,  for  we  fliall  find  them  to 
proceed  from  no  other  Original  than  a  too 
eager  Defire  of  infuring  his  Undertakings. 
For  what  elfe  induced  him  to  divide  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  f  What  other  Mo- 
tive prevailed  on  him  to  make  a  Ceflion  uf 
Cremona  to  us,  but  that  he  chofe  to  faci- 
litate 
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litate  the  Vi6lory  in  tbofe  Wars  ?    It  is 
more  probable  then  that  he  will,    for  the 
fame  Reafon,  now  follow  wholefome  Ad- 
vice,   and  his  own  Cuftom,    rather   than 
rafli  Counfcls ;  and  the  more  readily,  fince 
this  Method   will  not  leave  him  deprived 
of  all  manner  of  Hopes  of  obtaining  his 
Ends  at  another  Time,  with  greater  Secu'- 
rity,    and  a  more  favourable  Opportunity, 
which  Mortals  are  wont  to  promife  them* 
felvcs  with  too  great  Facility  ;  becaufc  he 
who  promifes  himfelf  nothing  but  Chan- 
ges  and  Revolutions  in  the  Affairs  of  this 
World,    is  lefs  miflaken  than  he  that  is 
perfuaded  of  their  Firmnefs  and  Stability, 
Nor  am  I  terrified  at  what  is  faid  to  have 
been  negotiated    at   other  times  between 
thefe  Two  Kings.     For  it  is  the  Cuftom 
of  Princes  in  our  Age  artfully  to  enter« 
tain  one  another  with  vain  Hopes,     and 
diffembled  Negotiations,    which   after    a 
Courfe  of  many  Years    together  halving 
taken  no  Effcdt,    mufl:   be  conftrued    to 
have  been  either  fiditious,    or  to  involve 
in    them   fome   Difficulty,    which  could 
not  be  refolved,    becaufe  the  Nature  of 
the  Things   was  repugnant  to  the  Re- 
moval 
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moval  of  the  Diffidence  between  the  Par- 
ties, without  which  there  can  be  no 
Foundation  laid  for  Conjundion.  I  am 
not  apprehenfive,  therefore,  that  the 
King  of  France  will  precipitate  himfelf 
into  fuch  imprudent  Rcfolutions  out  of 
an  ambitious  Dcfire '  of  acquiring  our 
Towns }  much  Icfs,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  he  take  fuch  violent  Mcafurcs,  on 
account  of  any  Jcaloufies  he  may  enter- 
tain of  us ;  for,  befides  the  long  Expe- 
rience he  has  had  of  our  Difpofition,  as 
there  have  not  been  wanting  many  Provo- 
cations and  many  Opportunities  to  induce 
us  to  break  off  our  Confederacy  with 
him,  the  fame  Reafons  will  render  us 
fecure  of  him,  render  him  in  like  manner 
fecure  of  us.  For  nothing  in  the  World 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  our  Republic 
than  lor  a  King  of  the  Romans  to  have 
States  in  Italy^  as  well  becaufc  of  the 
Authority  of  the  Empric,  the  Increafe  of 
which  muft  always  give  us  Umbrages,  as 
aifo  on  account  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria^ 
which  pretends  a  Right  to  many  of  our 
Townc,  and  of  the  Vicinity  of  Germany^ 
wh^fe  Inundations  arc  too  dangerous  to 

our 
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our  Dominions ;  we  ought  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  ufu'al  Caution,  fince  we  are 
univerfally  reputed  to  be  very  deliberate 
in  our  Refolutions,  and  are  accufed  rather 
of  Slowneis  than  Speed.  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  thefc  Affairs  might  take  a  Turn 
different  from  the  Opinions  of  Men,  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  a  right  Meafure, 
if  it  were  eafy  to  be  put  in  Pradtice,  to 
fecure  ourfelves  againft  it.  But  fince  that 
is  not  to  be  done  without  expofing  our- 
felves to  extreme  Dangers  and  Difficulties, 
we  are  to  confider  that  vain  Fears  and 
Diflruft  are  oftentimes  as  prejudicial  as 
too  much  Confidence.  For  if  we  enter 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  King  of  the 
Romans  againft  the  King  of  France,  the 
War  muft  be  commenced  and  profecuted 
at  our  Expence  j  befides  which  we  muft 
find  Money*  to  fupply  all  the  Prodigality 
and  Extravagancies  of  that  Prince  ;  for 
otherwife  we  would  either  come  to  an 
Agreement  with  our  Enemies,  or  retire 
into  Germany,  leaving  us  encumbered 
with  all  the  Burden  and  Danger  of  the 
War,  We  are  then  to  manage  a  War 
againft  the  moft  potent  King  of  France, 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Milan^    and  Lord  of  Genoa,  a- 
bounding  in  valiant  Men  at  Arms,    and 
furnifhed,  as   much  as  any  Prince   what- 
ever, with  Plenty  of  Artillery,  and  whofe 
Money  would  attra^  a  Concourfe  of  Sol- 
diers from  every  Nation.     How  then  can 
it  be  expelled  that  fuch  an   Undertaking 
fhould  be  attended  with  a  happy  Succefs, 
fince  there  is  Reafon   alfo  to  fufpedl  that 
all  the    Potentates  of  Italy,  who  either 
pretend  that  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  what 
belongs  to  them,  or  ftand  in  fear  of  our 
Greatnefs,  will  join  together   againft  us  ; 
and  the  pope  above  all  others,  who,   bc- 
fidcs  the  Prejudices  he  has  conceived  a- 
gainft  us,  would  be  very  forry  to  fee  an 
Emperor  become  powerful  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  natural  Antipathy  between 
the  Church  and   the  Empire,    by   which 
the  Popes  ftand  in  as  much  Dread  of  the 
Emperors  in   Temporals  as  of  the   T^iirh 
in  Spirituals.  And  this  Conjun6lion  would 
perhaps  be  no  lefs  dangerous  to  us,  than 
one   between   the   King    of  France  and 
the  King  of  the   Romans,   of   which  we 
ftand  fo  much  in  fear.     For  when  Princes 
who  pretend  to  be  equal  unite,  Jealou- 

fics 
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fics  and  Contentions  will  eafily  arife  be- 
tween one  another,  by  which  Means  it  of- 
ten happens  that  thofe  Enterprizes  w-hich 
were  commenced  with  vafl  Expe6lations 
and  Hopes  of  Succefs,    become  attended 
with  a  Multitude  of  Difficulties,    and  at 
lall:  prove  abortive.      Nor   ought  we  to 
pollpone  to  all  other  Confiderations,  that 
tho'  the  King  of  France  has  indeed  held 
Negotiations  contrary  to  our  Confederacy, 
yet  it  appears  not  from  the  EfFe6ts  that 
he  can  be  faid  to  have  failed  us  ;     and 
therefore  to  take  up   Arms  againfi:  him, 
cannot    be    done  without    incurring    the 
Reproach  of  violating  our  Faith,  to  which 
this  Senate  ought  to  pay  the  higheft  Re- 
gard, for  the  Honour  and  Service  it  does 
us  in  our   daily  Tranfa^tions  with  other 
Princes.     Nor  is  it  oar  Intereft  continual- 
ly to  increafe  an  Opinion,  that  we  feek  to 
opprefs  all  ou'^  Neighbours,    and  that  we 
afpire  at  the  M<'^narchy  of  Italy.     And  I 
wifh  to  God   that  we  had   hitherto  pro- 
ceeded with  more  Caution,  becaufe  mod 
of  the  Jealoufies  to   which  we  are  ob- 
roxious  at  prefenr,  arife  from  our  having 
given  too  much  Caufe  of  Offence  on  mis 
Vol.  IV.  K  Head 
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■^-  ^-    Head  in  Times  paft.     It  will  never  be 

1  C07«  * 

believed  that  our  Fears  excite  us  to  a  new 
War  againft  the  King  of  France  our  Ally, 
but  an  ambitious  Dtfire  of  o-ainin^  from 
him,  by  Means  of  our  Conjundlion  with 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  {ome  Part  of 
the  Dutchy  of  MVian^  as  we  had  before, 
in  Conjundion  with  the  King  of  France, 
gained  a  Part  from  Lodovico  Sforza  ;  at 
which  Jun6ture,  if  we  had  condiidlcd 
ourfclves  with  more  Moderation,  and  not 
flood  too  much  in  fear  of  groundlcfs 
Jcaloufie?,  the  Affairs  of  Ital^  would  not 
have  been  in  the  prefent  Agitations,  the 
World  would  have  entertained  a  higher 
Opinion  of  our  Modefty  and  Graviiy, 
and  we  fliould  not  now  find  ourfclves 
fallen  under  an  Obligaiion  of  entering 
into  a  War  with  one  or  the  other  of  thefc 
Princes,  either  of  whom  is  more  power- 
ful than  ourfclves.  But  fince  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  prefent  NccefTity,  1  am  of 
Opinion  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  us  not  to  rclinquifh  our  Confederacy 
with  the  King  of  France^  than  from  a 
Motive  of  vain  Fears,  or  Expectations 
of   uncertain    and  dangerous  Gains,     to 

enter 
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enter  into  a  War  which  we  are  unable  to    ^-  ^• 

I C07. 
fuftain  alone,  and  in  which  the  AfTociates,.^.*.^-..^ 

propofed  will,    in   the  End,    be  rather  a 

Burden  than  a  Help  to  us." 

S  o  great  a  Variety  of  Reafons  on  both 
Sides  caufed  various  Opinions  in  the  Se- 
nate.    But  at  laft  the  moft  prevailing  Ar- 
gument with  them  was  the  Remembrance 
of  that  Inclination  which  they  knew  the 
King  of  the  Romans  had  always  (hewn 
for  recovering,    at  the  firft  Opportunity, 
thofe  Towns   in   their  Pofleffion,    which 
appertained,    as  he  pretended,    either  to 
the  Empire  or  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria* 
They  came   to   a  Refolution,    therefore,  Refolutl- 
to  grant  him  a  Paflage   if  he  came  with- ^"J^^.^^^ 
out  an  Army,  but  to  deny  him  one  if  he  Senate, 
intended  to  come  with  an  armed  Force.  Anfwer  to 
And    in    their  Anfwer   to  his   AmbafTa- ^«^'^'- 
dors  they  endeavoured,    as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  perfuade  them  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  come  to  this  Conclufion  more 
out  of  Neceflity,    on  account  of  the  Con- 
federacy  which    fubfilfed    between  them 
and  the  King  of  France^  and  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  prefent  Times,  than  from  an 
K  2  In- 
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Intention  of  offending  him  in  any  rcfped; 
adding,  that  by  the  fame  Confederacy 
they  were  obliged  to  aiTift  that  King 
with  an  exprefs  Number  of  Soldiers  ia 
the  Defence  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  ; 
but  in  that  refpedt  they  would  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  Caution,  and  in  no  man- 
ner go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  their  Obli- 
gations, and,  except  fo  far  forth  as  they 
were  conft rained  to  adl  for  the  Defence  of 
the  State  of  Milan,  they  would  not  op-< 
pofe  him  in  any  other  Part  of  his  Progrefs, 
but  were  determined,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
Power,  to  perform  all  thofe  kind  Otticrs 
of  Benevolence  and  Refped  which  were 
fit  for  a  Venetian  Senate  to  exercife  tow  rds 
fo  great  a  Prince,  with  whom  they  had  al- 
ways lived  in  Friendfhip  and  good  Neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  on  thefe Conliderations  that  the 
Venetians  refolvcd  not  to  enter  into  any. 
new  Confederacy  or  Obligations  with  the 
King  of  France y  being  dcfiious  to  inter- 
meddle as  little  as  poffible  in  the  War  be- 
tween them,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  Maxi- 
7mlian^  to  avoid  plunging  himfelf  in  new 

Diffi- 
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Difficulties,  would  let  their  Frontiers  re- 
main in  Peace,  and  turn  his  Arms  againft 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy^  or  the  State  o^ Mi" 
Ian,  The  King  of  the  Romans  now  found 
himfelf  cut  off  from  all  Hopes  of  getting 
the  Venetians  on  his  Side,  and  other 
Difficulties  began  to  increafe  upon  him, 
which  he  laboured  to  furmount  by  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Ideas,  which  always 
flattered  him  with  Hopes  that  furpaffcd 
all  Impediments.  But  the  Execution  of 
his  Projedts  was  greatly  retarded  for 
want  of  Money ;  for  his  own  Treafury 
could  not  furniHi  him  with  a  Sum  fuffi- 
cient  to  hire  a  Body  o^  Swifsy  and  for  fo 
many  other  Expences  ;  and  as  for  the 
pecuniary  Subfidies  promifed  by  the  Diet, 
they  were  not  enough  to  fupply  the 
leaft  Part  of  an  all-devouring  War  ;  and 
the  Foundation  on  which  from  the  Begin- 
ning he  had  built  much  of  his  Hopes, 
by  flattering  himfelf  that  the  Commu- 
nities and  Powers  of  Italy,  ftruck  with 
the  Terror  of  his  Name  and  of  his  Com- 
ing, would  be  glad  to  make  Compofi- 
tion  with  him,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
Money,  began  every  Day  to  difcover  more 
K  3  and 
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and  more  Signs  of  Weaknefs.  For  tho' 
at  firft:  the  Inclinations  of  many  of  tlicfe 
States  were  dilpofed  to  aflin:  him,  yet  the 
Refolutions  of  the  Diet  of  Conftance  not 
anfwering  the  Expe6tations  of  the  Public, 
that  this  Entcrprife  was  immediately  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  whole  Empire,  and 
by  almoft  all  Germany  on  their  own  Ac- 
count, and  every  one  obfcrvint^j  the  mighty 
Preparations  of  the  King  of  Franccy  with 
the  iicw  Declaration  of  the  FefietianSy  all 
the  Italian  Powers  ilood  in  Sufpenfe,  and 
durit  not  ..flill  him  with  any  thing  of 
^hich  he  flood  molt  in  Need,  for  fear 
of  greatly  offending  the  King  pi  France, 
Nor  did  Maximilian  make  his  Demands 
at  a  Time  when  they  moft  dreaded  his 
Power,  nor  were  they  fo  reafonable  as  to 
induce  them  to  a  ready  Compliance. 
He  demanded  of  every  one,  according  to 
his  Condition,  high  Contributions,  and, 
Af/7j://?;;/V- particularly,  an  exceffive  Sum  of  ^/J/ow/o 
fi»\  exor-  £)ui^g  of  Perrara,    whom  he    pretended 

bitantDe-  '  ,       i  •     ^xtc 

mandsof  to  be  indebted  to  Blanche  his  Wife,  for 
the  Jtali-  ji^g  Dowry  of  y^nne  her  Sifter,  married  to 
the  Duke,    and   dead   many  Years.     Of 
the  Flore?itineSy  with  whom  he  employed 

the 


/!«>. 
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the  Cardinal  of  Brefciay  who  had  the 
Management  of  his  Affairs  at  Romef  tq 
treat  with  them  about  their  Compofition, 
he  made  the  intolerable  Demand  of  Five 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  ;  which  ex- 
orbitant Impofition  confirmed  them  in 
their  Refolution  of  temporizing  with  him, 
and  waiting  to  fee  the  further  Progrefs  of 
his  Affairs.  But  as  they  were  cautious 
of  incurring  his  Difpleafure,  they  excufed 
thcmfelves  from  fending  their  Troops  to 
the  King  o^  France,  who  demanded  them, 
alledging  that  they  could  not  fpare  them, 
becaufe  they  were  employed  in  laying 
wafte  the  Country  of  the  Pijans,  againft 
whom  they  had  made  great  Preparations 
that  Year  ;  for  as  the  Genoefe  and  other 
neighbouring  States  were  afrefh  preparing 
to  afiill:  that  People,  they  were  under  a 
NecefTity  of  (landing  perpetually  on  their 
Guard  againfl  them. 

C^SAR,  therefore,  being  difappointed 
in  his  Defign  of  obtaining  Money  from 
the  Italians^  for  he  only  got  Six  Thou- 
fand Ducats  from  the  Senefe^  made  In- 
ftances  to  the  Pope  that  his  Holinefs 
K  4  would 
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^  ^-   would  at  leafi:  allow  him  to  take  the  Hun- 
.JL-*-^drcd  Thoufand  Ducats   which   had   been 
coIle<Sted  in  Germany  under  the  Name  of 
a  War  againfl  the  Turksy    and  were  for 
that  Purpofe   reported  in  that  Country, 
and  could  not,    without  Leave  of  the  A- 
poflolic  See,    be  converted   to  any  other 
Ufe.     He  offered,  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
tho'  he  could  not  comply  with  the  Requcft: 
of  his  Holincfs,  of  paffing  into  Italy  with- 
out an  Army,    yet  as  foon  as  he  had  re- 
ftorcd  to  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  the  Chil- 
dren of  Lodovico  Sforza^  the  Patronage  of 
whom,  he  pretended,  he  had  undertaken, 
in  order  to  render  the  People  of  that  State 
more  favourable  to  him,    and  his.Paflagc 
Icfs  obnoxious,  he  would  leave  all  his  Ar- 
my in  that  Duchy,  and  take  his  Progrefs 
to  Rome  without  an  armed  Force,    to  re- 
ceive the  Imperial  Crown.     But  in  this 
Demand  he  was  likewife  denied    by  the 
Pope,  who  feemed  not  to  incline  to  either 
Side,  and  remonflrated  that,    in  the  pre- 
fcnt  State  of  AflEiirs,  he  could  not,  with- 
out great  Danger,    provoke  the  Arms  of 
the  King  of  France  againft  hlmfclf. 

Maxi- 
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Maximilian,  however,   furrounded 
with  thefe  Difficahies,    as  he  was  induf- 
trious,    confident,    and  refolutely  bent  to 
compafs    his    Ends,     whatever    Pains    it 
might  coft    him,     omitted   nothing   that 
might  continue  the  Report  of  his  PalTage, 
fending  Artillery  into  feveral  Places  on  the 
Borders  of  Ifafy,  and  carrying  on  his  Ne- 
gotiation   for    hiring  Twelve  Thoufand 
Swifs ;    but  that  Nation  interpofing  vari- 
ous Demands,    and  propofing  many  Ex- 
emptions, had  not  yet  given  him  any  cer- 
tain Refolution.     He  continued  alfo  his 
Solllcitations  for  all  the  Troops  promifed 
him,    and   polling  in  Perfon  every  Day 
from  one  Place  to  another,    on  various 
Expeditions,    fo  puzzled  the  Conjectures 
of  the  Public,  that  through  all  Italy  there 
was    never   known    fuch    a  Diverfity  of 
Judgments  on  any  Affair,    fome  forming 
vafler  Ideas  than  ever  of  this  Enterprife, 
whilit  others  judged  it  to  be  rather  decli- 
ning  than  advancing.     This  Uncertainty 
he  augmented   by  his  own  Management, 
for  being  very  rcferved    by  Nature,     he 
never  communicated    his   Thoughts     to 

others^ 
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others,  and  that  they  might  be  a  greater 
>  Secret  to  Ifafyy  he  ordered  that  the  Pope's 
Legate  and  the  other  Italians  fliould  be 
removed  to  a  Place  at  feme  dillance  from 
him,  and  clorely  watched. 

.  The  Feaft  o{  SanGallo^  the  Term  ap- 
pointed for  afTembling  the  Troops,  was 
now  come  ;  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of 
them  appeared  at  the  Rendezvous  at  Con- 
Jlanccy  nor  were  there  fcarce  any  other 
Preparations  to  be  feen  but  moving  of 
Artillery,  and  the  extraordinary  Hurry 
and  Diligence  of  Qafar  in  collecling  of 
.Money  by  different  Means ;  whence  it 
was  uncertain  with  what  Force,  or  at 
what  Time,  or  to  what  Quarter  he  de- 
signed to  direct  his  Motions,  whether  to 
enter  Friuli^  or,  by  the  Way  of  T.renty 
into  the  Veroncje ;  fome  imagining  that 
he  would  make  an  Invafion  into  the  Pi^t* 
chy  of  MHaUy  through  Savoy y  or  by  the 
Way  of  ComOy  bccufe  he  was  attended 
by  many  Exiles  of  that  State  ;  nor  was 
it  certain  whether  he  would  not  make  a 
Motion  towards  Burgundy  :  Wherefore 
powerful   Provifions    were    made  againft 

him 
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him  in  different  Places  where  there  was  ^  ^• 
an  Apprehenfion  of  his  Approach.  Theu--v-^ 
King  of  France  had  fent  a  great  Number 
of  Horfe  and  Foot  into  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  and,  befides  other  Preparations 
for  the  Defence  of  that  State,  had,  with  Prepara- 
the  Cathohc  King  s  rermimon,  ot  which  gainti 
Maximilian  made  heavy  Complaints,  en-^^-^'^" 
hfted  Two  Tlioufand  Five  Hundred  Spa^ 
nijh  Foot  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
Chaumont^  at  the  fame  time,  doubting 
of  the  Fidelity  of  the  Borromei,  had  fud- 
denly  feized  on  Aronay  a  Caftle  belong- 
ing to  that  Family  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  Into  Burguiidy  were  fent  Five 
Hundred  Lances  under  La  Tremouille^ 
Governor  of  that  Province ;  and,  to  divert 
the  Thoughts  and  Forces  of  Ccefar  into 
feveral  Parts  at  once,  the  King  was  con- 
tinually aiding  and  encouraging  the  Duke 
of  Guelderlafid,  who  was  infefting  the 
Country  of  Charles,  Ccejar*^  Grandfon. 
Befides  all  this,  he  had  ordered  Gianjacopo 
da  Trivulzij  with  Four  Hundred  French 
Lances  and  Four  Thoufand  Foot  to  Fe- 
rona,  for  the  Aflilhnce  of  the  Venetians^ 
who  had  formed  a  Camp  towards  Rover e^ 
f.;:  under 
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under  Count  VitiglianOy  of  Five  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms  and  a  good  Body  of  Foot, 
to  watch  the  Motions  of  tlie  Enemy  about 
^rent;  and  into  Friuli  they  had  fent  Eight 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms  under  Bartolomeo 
AlvianOy  who  was  not  long  before  return- 
ed into  their  Service. 

But  the  Danger  firft  difcovered  itfclf 
in  a  Part  where  it  was  not  expected  ;   for 
Polbattifia  GiulUniano,  and  Fregojino,  two 
Genoefe  Exiles,  condu(5ted  to  Gazzuolo,  a 
Town  of  Lodovico  da  Gonzaga^    which 
was  a  Fief  of  the  Empire,    One  Thou- 
fand  German  Foot,    who  fuddenly  paflld, 
with  incredible  Speed,  over  the  mountain- 
ous and  rugged  Parts  of  the  Venetian  Do- 
minions, with  an  Intent  to  crofs  the  Po^ 
and  make  their  Way,  through  the  Moun- 
tains of    Partnay    towards   Genoa.      But 
Chaumont^  fufpedting  their  Defi^n,  imme- 
diately ordered   a   good  Body   of   Horfe 
and  Foot  to  Parma  to  oppofe  them  on  the 
Road  ;  on  which  the  Germans^  lofing  all 
Hopes  of  furprifing  Genoa^  returned  back 
to  Germany^    but  not  with  the  like  Speed 
or  Hazard  ;  for  the  Venetians,  confulting 

the 
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the  common  Welfare,  tacitly  confented  to 
their  free  Return.  At  the  fame  time  a 
great  Number  of  Geuoefe  Exiles  were 
known  to  have  been  in  the  City  of  Bo^ 
logna,  which  made  the  King  of  France 
very  fufpicious  that  this  Affair  had  been 
concerted  with  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Pope,  of  whofe  Inclinations  he  was  jea- 
lous on  many  other  Accounts.  For  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce^  encouraged  C^- 
Jar^  though  more  out  of  his  own  Inclina- 
tion, than  for  any  other  Motive,  to  make 
a  Defcent  into  Italy  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Exiles  of  Forli,  having  march- 
ed out  of  Faenzat  and  attempted  to  enter 
Forli  by  Night,  the  Pope  complained  that 
the  Defign  had  been  concerted  between 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Venetians.  To 
this  it  might  be  added,  that  a  certain 
Friar,  being  imprifoned  at  Mantoua^  con- 
feflrd  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Benti'?\otz- 
vogli  about  poifoning  the  Pope,  and  thatp^pg^^ 
fome,  employed  by  Chaumont^  had  en- Life, 
couraged  him  to  execute  what  he  had 
promifed  the  Bentivogli.  The  Pope, 
therefore,  having  his  Examination  drawn 
lip  in  an  authentic  Form  and   Manner, 

difpatched 
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difpatched  Achille  de'  Graffiy  a  Bolognefe, 
Bifliop  of  pefaroy  and  aFierwards  Cardi- 
nal, to  carry  it  to  the  King,  and  to  make 
Inftanccs  that  the  Truth  might  he  found 
out,  and  the  Guilty  punKhed  for  their 
Villainies.  The  principal  Perfon  concern- 
ed was  fufpccled  to  be  Alejjandro  Benti- 
"joglio,  who  was  by  the  King's  Order 
lummoned  to  France. 


These  Tranfadions,  and  this  dubious 

State  of  Affairs,    put  an  End  to  the  Year 

1508.     1507.     But  at  the   Beginning  of    1508, 

the  inconftant  Temper  of  the   Bolognefe 

not  fuffering  them  to  reft   in  Peace,    An^ 

nibale  and   Ermes  Bentivoglii^  holding  a 

The  5/'r- Corrcfpondence    with  fome   young  Gen- 

rZ-^r\rt^^»nen  of  the  Family  of  the  Pepoli,    and 

tempt  to  /  /       ' 

enter  Bo-  Other  Noble  Youths,  on  a  fudden  pre- 
''^''"'  fcntcd  thcmfclvcs  before  Bolognay  which 
endangered  that  City  ;  for  the  Confplra- 
tors  had  before  fcized  on  the  Gate  of 
St.  Mamrmlo^  by  which  the  Be?itivogli 
were  to  enter  the  Town  ;  but  the  People 
running  to  Arms,  in  favour  of  the  Eccle- 
fialfic  State,  the  young  Noblemen  were 
intimidated,  and  abandoned  the  Gate,  on 

which 
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which   the  Bentivogli  retired.     This  In- 
fult  rather  mitigated  than  cxafperated  the 
Spirit  of  the   Pope  againfl:  the  King  of 
France  j    for  the  King,    to  fhew  that  he 
was    much    diOurbed    at     this    audacious 
Attempt,     commanded   Chattmont   to   be 
ready  upon   every  Occafion    to   fend  all 
his  Men  at  Arms  to  the  Afliflance  of  the 
prefent  Eftablifhmcnt  of  Bologna,  and  not 
luffer  the  Bentivogli  to  harbour  any  longer 
in  any  Part   of   the  Dutchy   of  Milan* 
About    this  Time    Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
died  of  a   broken   Heart,    having  never  Death  and 
been    acculfomed,     before  his  Expulfion  ^^''^J^^^]^^^^^ 
from   Bologna,     to   bear  the  Frowns  of »?  Benti- 
Fortune;    he  had,  for  a  longtime,    been'^"'^"* 
accounted  the  moft  happy  of  all  the  Ty- 
rants of  Italy,  and  an  Example  of  Prof- 
perity.     For  during   the  Space  of  Forty 
Years,    in  which  he  governed  Bologna  at 
his  own  Difcretion,    he  never  had  occa- 
fion to  mourn  the  Death  of  any  one  in 
his  Family.     During    this  time  he   got 
conferred  on  himfclf  and  his  Sons  military 
Commands,    Appointments,    and    extra- 
ordinary Honours  from  all  the  Princes  of 
Italy  )  and  always  extricated  himfclf  with 

the 
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the  greated  Eafe  from  any  difficult  or 
dangerous  Affair.  For  this  happy  Succefs 
he  ieems  principally  beholden  lo  Fortune, 
together  with  the  commodious  Situation 
of  his  City,  being  hiinfclf  generally  re- 
puted a  Pcrfon  of  no  extraordinary  Talents 
for  Wit,  Wifdom.  or  any  other  valuable 
Accomplifliment  *. 

I  N  the  Beginning  of  this  fame  Year, 
Cafar^  not  chufing  to  defer  any  longer 
his  entering  upon  Action,  fcnt  a  Herald 
to  Verona,  to  notify  his  Defign  of  paffing 
into  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown, 
and  to  demand  Qtiartcrs  for  Four  Thou- 
fand  Florfe.  To  ihis  McflTage  the  Gover- 
nors of  Verona^  after  firrt  confulting  the 
Venetian  Senate  on  that  Demand,  re- 
turned for  Anfwcr,  that  if  his  Majefty 
had  no  other  Motive  for  his  PafTagc  but 
to  get  himfclf  crowned,  they  fliould  be 
ready  to  pay  him  the  higheft  Honours  : 

But 

*  Giovio  fays,  that  G:ov.  Benti'voglio  ruled  Bologna 
above  Thirty  Years,  and  lived  to  above  Seventy  ;  and 
that  as  to  his  own  Qualifications,  he  feemed  worthy  to 
govern  that  City,  if  his  Sons,  who  were  avaricious,  in- 
jurious, proud,  and  cruel,  had  not  incited  their  Father 
to  dangerous  and  diforderly  A£is  of  tyrannical  Infolence. 
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But  that  it  appeared,  from  Matters  of  ^•^^^• 
Fadl,  that  he  had  other  Motives  than 
what  he  owned  ;  lincc  he  had  conducted 
to  their  Frontiers  an  Army,  provided 
with  all  manner  of  warlike  Stores,  and  a 
Train  of  Artillery.  Maximilian,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  arrived  at  T^rent^  in 
order  to  open  the  Campaign,  on  the  3d 
of  February  ordered  a  folemn  ProcelTion, 
at  which  he  attended  in  Perfon,  the 
Heralds  of  the  Empire  marching  before 
him,  and  the  Imperial  Sword  carried 
naked.  After  him  in  the  Train  came 
Matteo  LangOy  afterwards  Billiop  o^Gurce^ 
his  Secretary,  who  from  a  raifed  Place 
made  Proclamation  in  the  Name  of  Ccefar^ 
of  his  Refolution  to  pafs  into  Italy  in  a 
hoftile  Manner,  no  longer  naming  him 
King  of  the  Romans^  but  Emperor  Ele(ft, 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Romans,  when  they  go  to  receive  the 
Crown.  Ccefar  ordered  that  no  Perfon 
fhould  go  out  of  T'rent  that  Day,  and  com- 
manded a  great  Quantity  of  Bread  to  be 
baked,  which,  with  a  vaft  deal  of  other 
Provifions,  and  Wood  for  making  Palll- 
fades  and   Gabions,    he    fent   down  the 

Vol.  IV.  L  River 
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River  AdicCy  on  a  great  Number  of  Rafts. 
The  next  Morning,  a  little  before  Break 
of  Day,  he  marched  out  of  Tre?it^  with 
Fifteen  Hundred  Horfe  and  Four  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  not  of  thofe  Troops  that  were 
granted  him  by  the  Diet,  but  of  his  own 
Guards,  and  of  thofe  levied  in  his  own 
Dominions,  and  took  the  Road  that  leads 
over  the  Mountains  to  Vicenza.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgy 
with  Five  Hundred  Horfe  and  Two 
Thoufand  Foot,  all  raifed  in  his  own 
Country,  marched  towards  Rovere.  But 
the  next  Day  Brande?iburg  came  back 
again,  having  done  nothing  more  than 
prefented  himfelf  before  Rovere^  and  de- 
manded Quarters,  which  were  denied 
him.  Ccefar  however  being  entered  upon 
the  Mountain  of  SiagOy  the  Foot  of  which 
is  about  Twelve  Miles  diftant  from  Vicen" 
zay  took  the  Towns  of  the  Seven  Com- 
munities, that  being  the  Denomination  of 
thofe  People  who  dwell  on  the  Top  of 
the  Mountain,  and  who  enjoy  many  Pri- 
vileges and  Exemptions  from  the  VenetianSy 
and  having  levelled  abundance  of  Trenches 
\yhich  the  Inhabitants  had  cut  to  defend 

them- 
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themfelves,    and  obftrudl  his  Paflage,  he    ^  ^• 
ordered    fome  Pieces  of  Cannon   to  be*..— ^,-^ 
brought  thither.     Here  he  tarried  in  Ex--^^^'»«- 
pediation  of   better   Succefs,    till  on  thccrrdesin 
Fourth  Day   after    his    Departure    fromj?'^*^'^^^ 

■^  *  letting 

Irent^  he  (uddenly  marched  back  to  Bol- out. 
zano^    a  Town  more  remote  than  Trent 
from  the  Borders  of  Italy ^  leaving  all  Peo- 
ple in  Amazement  at  his  Ficklenefs,  and 
ill-di<yefted  Counfels. 

This  poor  and  weak  Effort  of  Maxi- 
milian, at  his  firft  fetting  out,  raifed  the 
Spirits  of  the  Venetians^  who,  befides  en- 
liiling  a  good  Number  of  Foot,  and  fend- 
ing for  the  French  Troops  which  were  at 
Verona,  under  the  Command  of  TrivuU 
zio,  to  come  to  Rovere,  were  intent  on 
making  greater  Preparations,  and  ftimu- 
lated  the  King  of  Fra?2ce  to  do  the  fame. 
Lewis  was  marching  towards  Ifafy,  and 
had  fent  before  him  Five  Thoufand  Swifs 
in  his  own  Pay,  and  Three  Thoufand 
who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Venetians. 
For  that  Nation,  Maximilian  having  no 
Money  to  give  them,  were  ea/ily  per- 
fuaded  to  lett  themfelves  to  the  Fre?Kh ; 
L  2  and 
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^■D-  and  yet,  after  they  had  been  entered,  and 
received  their  Pay,  they  refufed  to  march 
into  the  Venetian  Dominions,  protefting 
that  they  would  not  ferve  againft  Ccefar 
on  any  other  Occafion  than  in  the  Defence 
of  the  Datchy  of  Milan. 

A  GREATER  Movement,  of  more 
unhappy  Confequence,  and  defigncd  as  a 
Prelude  to  Events  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance, was  making  in  Friuli.  In  this 
Country  Cafar  ordered  Four  Hundred 
Horfe  and  Five  Thoufand  Foot,  all  raifcd 
in  his  County  of  Tirolf  to  make  an  In- 
vafion,  by  way  of  the  Mountains.  Ihis 
Body  of  Troops  entered  the  Valley  of 
CadorOy  and  took  the  Caflle  and  the  Fort, 
together  with  the  fmall  Garrifon,  and  the 
Venetian  Governor.  On  Advice  of  this 
Motion  at  Venice,  the  Senate  ordered 
Ahiano^  and  Giorgio  Cornaro  the  Provedi- 
tor,  who  were  in  the  Vicentine,  to  march 
immediately  to  fuccour  that  Country. 
And  the  more  to  harrafs  the  Enemy  on 
that  Side,  they  ordered  Four  light  Gallies, 
and  other  VcfTels,  to  fail  towards  Triejle, 
At  the  fame  time  Maximilian,    who  had 

removed 
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removed  from  Bolzano  to  Brunech,  turn- 
ed off  to  the  Road  of  Friidiy  for  the  Con-' 
venlency  of  the  PalTes, .  and  that  he  might 
have  room  to  extend  himfelf,  with  Six 
Thoufand  Foot  raifed  out  of  the  Country  ; 
then  pafTing  haftily  through  fome  Valleys, 
that  were  above  Forty  Miles  v^^ithin  the 
Borders  of  the  Venetians^  he  came  into 
the  Valley  of  Cadoro,  whence  he  took  the 
Road  to  Irevigii  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  Caftle  of  Boftauro,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquilea^  he 
took  the  CafHe  of  St.  MartinOy  that  oiMaximUi' 
Pieve,  and  a  Valley  defended  by  the^f^'^^ff; 
Counts  Savigna?2ij  and  other  Places  iniv-;W/. 
that  Neighbourhood.  After  this  Progrefs, 
more  becoming  a  Partifan  than  a  King, 
he  left  Orders  for  his  Troops  to  proceed 
towards  the  'Trevifan,  and  at  the  End  of 
February  returned  to  Lifpruck  to  pawn  his 
Jewels,  and  make  other  Provifions  for 
railing  Money,  which  as  he  rather  fquan- 
dered  than  expended,  no  Quantity  was 
fufficient  to  anfwcr  his  Neceflities.  But 
underftanding  by  the  Way  that  the  Swifs 
had  accepted  the  Pay  of  the  King  of 
France,  it  raifed  his  Indignation  againft 
L  3  them. 
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them,  and  he  went  to  Ulm^  a  City  of 
\Swabia,  with  a  Defign  to  induce  the 
Swabian  League  to  lend  him  Afliilance, 
as  they  had  done,  on  another  Qccafion,  in 
a  War  againfl  the  Swifs,  He  made  In- 
ftances  alfo  to  the  Electors  that  he  might 
have  the  Time  for  which  the  AuxUiaries 
were  promifed  him  in  the  Diet  of  Con- 
Jiance  prolonged  for  another  Six  Months. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Troops  which  he 
bad  left  at  T^rent^  to  the  Number  of  Nine 
Thoufand,  between  Horfe  and  Foot,  af- 
ter Three  Days  Siege,  took  the  Caftle 
of  BajoccOy  which  furrendered  at  Difcre- 
tion.  This  Caftlc  is  fituatcd  over-againfi: 
Revere,  and  lies  on  the  right  Hand  of  the 
great  Road  from  Trent  to  It^ily^  the  Ri- 
ver ylijice  pafTing  between  the  Caftle  and 
Rovere, 

Alviano  put  himfelf  in  Motion  to 
fuccour  Friuli  with  all  poflible  Expedition* 
and  having  pafTed  the  Mountains,  which 
were  covered  with  Snow,  after  Two  Days 
he  arrived  near  Cadoro,  where  he  waited 
for  his  Foot,  which  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  him.  He  po/TefTed  him- 
felf 
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felf  of  a  Pafs,  unguarded  by  the  Germans y 
by  which  he  entered  into  the  Valley  of v 
Cadoro  ;  and  the  People  of  the  Country, 
who  chofe  to  remain  under  the  Venetian 
Government,  taking  Courage  at  his  Arri- 
val, feizcd  on  the  PafTes  of  the  Valley, 
by  which  the  Germans  might  have  re- 
treated. They  feeing  themfelves  inclofed, 
had  no  Hopes  of  faving  themfelves  but 
by  their  Arms ;  and,  judging  that  Ahiano 
would  receive  Reinforcements  every  Day, 
put  themfelves  in  Order,  and  marched 
with  the  greateft  Animofity  and  Refolu- 
tion  to  encounter  him.  Ahiano  not  re- 
fufing  to  engage,  there  began  between 
them  a  moft  cruel  Battle,  in  which  the 
Germans  fought  defperately,  more  with  a 
Defire  of  dying  glorioufly,  than  in  hopes 
of  faving  themfelves ;  and  calling  them- 
felves into  one  great  Battalion,  and  placing 
their  Women  in  the  Middle,  maintained 
the  Fight  ftoutly  for  fome  Hours,  but  ^tx^  Ahiano 
at  laft  forced  to  yield  to  the  Numbers  and^,^'^^^ 

_  ^     ,     .  ■'^  .  -  the  Ger- 

Bravery  ot  their  Enemies,    and  were  to-mms  m 
tally  defeated,  above  a  Thoufand  of  them  ^'■'''^'* 
being  killed   on  the  Spot,    and  the  reft 
made  Prifoners. 

L  4  After 
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After  this  Vi6lory  Ah'iano  attacked 
the  Caftle  of  Cadoro  in  Two  Places,  and 
took  it.  In  the  AITault  Carlo  Malafejia, 
one  of  the  farmer  Lords  of  Rimini,  was 
killed  by  a  Stone  thrown  from  a  Tower. 
The  General  improving  the  Opportunity, 
led  his  Army  to  Portonavone,  which  he 
took,  and  afterwards  C?'emonfa,  fiiuate  on 
a  Hill.  After  this  he  laid  Siege  to  Goritz, 
fituated  at  the  Foot  of  the  Julian  Alps^ 
ftrong  by  the  Nature  of  the  Place,  well 
fortified,  and  with  a  Caflle  on  a  Place  of 
difficult  Afccnt.  Alviano,  after  making 
himfelf  MaRcr  of  the  Bridge,  planted 
his  Batteries  again  ft  the  Town,  which 
furrendered  the  Fourth  Day  upon  Articles, 
the  Garrifon  being  in  want  of  Arms, 
Water  and  Provifions.  The  Town  being 
taken,  the  Governor  of  the  Caftle  with 
his  Garrifon,    on    the    Receipt   of   Four 

Takes  G#-Thoufind  Ducats,    gave  up  that  Fortrefs. 

ritz.,  Tri.  "Yh'xs  Place  the  Venetians  immediately 
fortified  with  many  new  Works,  bccaufe 
it  was  in  Nature  of  a  Bulwark  againft  the 
^urks,  and  a  Barrier  to  prevent  their 
pafTing  the  River  Lifcntio,     for   by   the 

Com- 
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Commodioufnefs  of  its  Situation  it  could 
cadly  intercept  their  Retreat.  After  the 
taking  of  Goriiz  the  General  laid  Siege  to 
Triejie,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  at- 
tacked by  Sea,  and  ealily  took  it,  but  not 
without  difplcafing  the  King  of  France^ 
who  was  not  for  provoking  the  King  of 
the  Romans  too  far.  But  the  Place,  by 
its  Situation,  and  Command  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice^  lyi"g  very  convenient  for  the 
Commerce  of  the  Venetians,  they  were 
willing  to  take  the  Benefit  of  their  good 
Fortune,  and  flufhed  with  their  Profperity* 
were  determined  to  purine  their  Vidory  ; 
and  therefore,  after  they  had  made  them- 
felves  Matters  of  Triefle  and  its  Caftle, 
they  took  Portonone^  and  then  FiumCy  a 
Town  oi  Sclavonia  oppofite  to  Ancona  j 
this  Place  they  burnt,  becaufe  it  was  a 
Receptacle  for  Ships  that  failed  in  the 
Adriatic  without  paying  the  Duties  requi- 
red of  them.  The  Army  afterwards  pafled 
the  Alps,  and  made  themfelves  Maffers  of 
PoJJonia,  a  Town  en  the  Borders  of  Hun- 
gary. 

These    were    the  Tranfa^lions   in 

FriuU ; 
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Friiili  ;  but  on  the  Side  towards  Irenf 
the  German  Army  was  arrived  at  Calliano^ 
Operati-  a  Town  rendered  famous  by  the  Defeat 
War  on  ^^  ^^c  Venetians  above  Twenty  Years  be- 
thc  Side   fore  near   that   Place,    when   Roberto   da 

of  Trent,     ci       r  •  l    i  i   ^  \       r 

oanJevennOy  a  very  celebrated  General  of 
their  Army,  was  killed.  Here  they  at- 
tacked Three  Thoufand  Foot  of  the 
Venetians y  commanded  by  'Jacopo  Cor/o, 
Dionigi  di  Naldo,  and  Vitello  da  Citta  di 
Caflelloy  who  were  appointed  to  guard 
Monte  Brettonico  ;  and  tho*  that  Poft  was 
pretty  well  fortified,  they  immediately 
abandoned  it,  and  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
Mountain.  The  Gertnans  juftly  deriding 
the  Cowardice  of  the  Italian  Infantry,  af- 
ter burning  many  Cottages,  and  levelling 
the  Trenches  on  the  Side  of  the  Moun- 
tain, returned  to  Calliano,  Encouraged 
by  this  Succefs,  the  Bifhop  of  Irentf  with 
Two  Thoufand  Militia,  and  Part  of  the 
Troops  that  were  at  CallianOy  went  and 
laid  Siege  to  Ri'ua  di  T^rentOy  a  Caftle 
fituatcd  on  the  hago  di  Garda^  in  which 
7rivulzio  had  placed  a  fufficient  Garri- 
fon.  After  he  had  battered  the  Church 
of  San  Francefco  for  Two  Days^    and  in 

the 
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the  mean  time  made  fome  Incurfions  into 
the  Villages  about  Lodrone,    Two  ThoU' 
land  Grifons   that  were   In   the   German 
Army,  fell  into  a  Mutiny  on  account  of  a 
fmall  Difpiite  about  their  Pay,  and  plun- 
dered the  Provisions  of  the  Camp.    Hence 
every  thing  falling  into  Diforder,    and  al- 
moft  all  the  Grifons  abandoning  the  Ser- 
vice,   the  reft  of  the  Army,    confifting  of 
Seven  Thoufand   Men,    were  obliged  to 
retire.       Their  Retreat    encouraged    the 
Venetians  to  make  Incurfions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Places,    but  Three  Thoufand  of 
their  Foot  going  to  burn  fome  Villages 
belonging  to  Count  /  Agreflo,    were  put 
to  flight  by  the  Peafants,  and  about  Three 
Hundred  of  them  killed.     After  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Germans  from  Riva,    almoft 
all  the  Troops  feparated,  and  the  Cavalry, 
in  number  Twelve  Hundred,  retired  from 
their  Quarters  at  Galliano  to  Irenf.     On 
Eaftcr  Day  in  the  Morning  the  Venetians 
made  an  Attack  on  ^iefra,    a  Place  Six 
Miles  diftant  from  T'rent;  but  the  German 
Troops   that  were  in  Tre?it   coming  to 
relieve  it,    the  Venetians  retired,    and  at- 
tacked the  Caftle  of  CreJIa,    a  Pafs  of 

Im- 
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Importance,  which  furrendercd  before 
any  Succours  from  Trent  could  arrive. 
But  the  Germans^  who  had  re-eflablifli- 
ed  their  Infantry,  returned  with  One 
Thoufand  Horfc  ai;d  Six  Thoufand 
Foot  to  their  Quarters  at  Calliano,  which 
is  dillant  a  Bow-fliot  from  Fictra\  where 
Two  Hundred  Horfe  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  quitted  them.  The  Vene- 
tiam^  with  Four  Thoufand  Horfe  and 
Sixteen  Thoufand  Foot,  w^ere  come  to 
lay  Siege  to  Fietra,  and  had  erected  a 
Siege  of  Battery  of  Sixteen  I^icccs  of  Cannon. 
Pietra  is  a  Caflle  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  a 
Mountain,  on  the-  right  Hand  as  you  go 
from  Rovere  to  Trent.  From  this  Caftic 
runs  a  Wall  of  fufficient  Strength  the 
Length  of  a  Bow-fliot,  which  joins  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Adice^  and  has  in  the 
Middle  a  Gate  ;  he  that  is  not  Mafter  of 
this  Pafs,  cannot  without  Difficulty  diftrefs 
Pietra.  The  Armies  encamped  a  Mile 
diftant  from  one  another,  each  having  in 
Front  the  Caftle  and  Wall,  on  one  Flank 
the  River  Adice^  on  the  other  Mountains, 
and  at  their  Back  fecure  Places  of  Retreat. 
And     becaufe     the   Germans     were     in 

pofTefTion 
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poiTeffion  of  the  Caftle  and  Wall,    they 
had  it  in  their  Power  to  force  the  Venetian 
Army  to  a  Battle  whenever  they  pleafed, 
but  could  not  be  forced  by  them  to  fight. 
However,    being  much  inferior  in  Num- 
ber,  they  durft  not  try  the  Fortune  of 
the  Field,    but  only  attended  to  the  De- 
fence  of  the  Caftle  from  the  Attack  of 
the   Enemy,     who    plied    their   Battery 
againft   it.     But   one  Day  obferving  that 
the  Cannon  of  the  Befiegers  were  negli- 
gently guarded,  they  took  the  Opportuni- 
ty, and  making  a  Sally,  furioufly  attacked 
the  Battery,    and  routing  the  Foot  that 
guarded  it,    bravely  carried  off  two  Pieces 
of   Cannon.      The    Venetians    therefore 
being   diflieartened,    and  judging  that  it 
would  be  Folly  to  continue  the  Siege,  in 
which  they  had  loft  abundance  of  Men, 
drew  off  and   retired   to  Rovere.     The 
Germans  alfo  retired  to  Tre?jf,^   and   in  a 
few  Days  moft  of  them  difpcrfed.     The 
Troops  of  the  Diet,    which  came   fome 
quicker,  fome  flower,  and  never  amount- 
ed all  together  to  Four  Thoufand  cffedive 
Men,    after  they  had  ferved  out  their  Six 
Months,    returned  to  their  own  Habita- 
tions, 
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■^-  ^-  tions,  as  did  the  greater  Part  of  the  Mili- 
tia, which  had  been  raifed  about  Trent^ 
Cadoro,  and  the  adjacent  Countries. 

Maximilian  was  all  this  while 
employed  in  going  from  Place  to  Place  to 
make  Provifions  for  his  various  Projedts, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  prefent  at  thefe 
Operations.  He  prorogued  the  Diet  of 
Ulm  to  a  more  convenient  Seafon,  and 
overwhelmed  with  Confufion,  Shame, 
and  Perplexity,  took  a  Progrefs  towards 
Cologn,  none  knowing  for  feveral  Days 
where  to  find  him.  He  was  unable  with 
his  own  Forces  to  ftand  the  Shock,  having 
loft  all  that  he  had  in  Friuli^  with  other 
neighbouring  Towns,  and  found  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  Body,  and  in  danger 
of  lofing  T?'entt  if  the  French  had  been 
willing  to  join  the  Venetian  Army,  and 
aft  ofFenfivcly.  But  Trivulzio  had  Or- 
ders from  the  King,  who  was  determined 
rather  to  pacify  than  provoke  the  King  of 
the  RomajiSy  not  to  carry  the  military  Ope- 
rations any  farther  than  was  ncceflary  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Venetians, 

C-ffiSAR 
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Ctesar,  in  this  dcfolate  State,  willing 
by  any  means  to  retrieve  his  Affairs  from 
their  dangerous  Situation,  had,  immediate- 
ly  after  the  Defeat  at  CadorOy  fent  Prelucdy 
one  of  his  Gentlemen,  to  Venice^  to  de-  Cafar  de- 
mand a  Truce  for  three  Months ;  but  his  pruccof 
Demand  was  llighted  by  the  Senate,  who  ^'^:^  ^''''^~ 

o  ■'  '  tians. 

were  not  difpofed  to  make  a  Truce  for 
lefs  than  a  whole  Year,  nor  in  any  Manner 
at  all  unlefs  the  King  of  France  were  alfo 
comprehended  in  it.  But  his  Difafters 
increafing,  Iriejie  being  loft,  and  his 
Affairs  running  to  Ruin,  the  Bifhop  of 
T^renty  as  of  his  own  Motion,  follicited  a 
Truce  of  the  Venetians^  propofing  it  as  a 
Foundation  on  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
they  might  hereafter  eftablifli  a  Peace. 
The  Venetians  anfwered,  that  iince  the 
Affair  was  not  now  propofcd  as  to  them 
alone,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  the 
King  of  France  might  be  included,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  a  Negotiation.  ThisCongrefs 
favourable  Difpofition  produced  a  Treaty^  ^^^'^' 
at  Trent y  where  Conferences  were  held  be- 
tween the  Birtiop  of  that  City  and  Seren- 
tmOy  Secretary  to  Maximilian  on  his  Part, 

^rivulzio 
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Trividzio  and  Charles  Geoff'roy^  Prefi- 
dcnt  of  the  Senate  of  Milan^  this  laft  fent 
thither  by  Chaumonty  on  the  Part  of  the 
King  of  France  ;  and  Zacharia  Contarino 
the  Venetian  Minidcr.  They  all  cafily 
agreed  on  fomc  Articles,  as  that  the 
Truce  required  fliould  continue  for  Three 
Years  j  that  each  Party  fhould  keep  what 
he  had  in  pofTeflion  at  prcfent,  with  Li- 
berty to  build  and  fortify  on  the  Places 
each  had  acquired.  But  the  DitHculty 
was,  that  the  Freiich  would  have  the 
Peace  to  be  a  general  one,  including  ihc 
Confederates  which  each  Party  had  out  of 
Italy^  and  particularly  the  Duke  of  Guel- 
derlajidy  which  was  a  Point  very  obftinate- 
ly  rcje(5led  by  the  Agents  of  Maximilian, 
who  was  fully  bent  on  the  Dcftrudion  of 
that  Duke.  They  pleaded  that  the  War 
was  only  in  Italy,  and  therefore  it  was 
neither  fit  nor  neceflary  to  treat  of  any 
thing  but  the  Affairb'  of  that  Country. 
The  Venetians  ufed  all  their  Endeavours 
to  procure  Satisfaction  to  the  King  of 
France,  but  finding  the  Germans  inflexi- 
ble, they  were  inclined  to  accept  of  the 
Truce  on  the  Terms  to  which  the  other 

had 
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had  con  Tented  ;  for  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  a  War  which  was  wholly  confined 
to  their  own  Dominions,  and  they  were 
willing  to  eftablifti  themfelves,  by  means 
of  the  Three  Years  Truce,  in  the  Poffcfrion 
of  thofe  Towns  which  they  had  conquer- 
ed during  the  Quarrel.  •  They  excufed 
themfelves  to  the  French  with  a  very  true 
Reafon,  which  was,  that  fince  neither  o^ 
the  contra6ling  Parties  were  obliged  to 
any  thing  more  than  a  mutual  Defence 
of  their  States  in  Italy,  which  indeed  was 
the  real  Foundation  of  this  Confederacy, 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  Senate  to  concern 
themfelves  about  ultramontane  Dominions, 
which,  as  they  were  not  bound  to  defend 
with  their  Arms,  they  were  as  little 
obliged  to  think  of  fecuring  by  a  Truce, 
In  order  to  end  the  Controverfy,  Trivulzio 
fent  an  Exprefs  with  an  Account  to  France y 
and  the  Venetians  to  Venice,  An  Anfwer 
came  from  the  Senate  that,  if  a  Truce 
could  not  be  efPedted  olherwife,  they  Truce  be- 
fhould  conclude  it  for  Italy  only,  rcfervingJ^J^,^;. 
a  Time  and  Place  for  the  AcceiTion  of  the^'""^«  ^nd 
King  of  France.  But  neither  Trivulzio, 
nor  the  Prefident  would  give  their  Con- 
VoL.  IV,  M  fent. 
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fent,  but  made  bitter  Complaints  that  a 
Treaty  fhould  be  figned  without  fo  much 
as  waiting  for  the  King's  Anfwer.  The 
Prefident  remonftrated,  that  a  common 
Undertaking  ought  not  to  be  finiflied  but 
by  common  Confent,  and  complained  of 
the  little  Rcfpcdl  (bovvn  to  the  Friendfhip 
and  Alliance  of  his  Sovereign.  The 
Venetians^  however,  were  not  to  be  dif- 
fuadcd  by  thefe  Remonflrances  from  fign- 
ing  the  Truce  with  Maximilian^  the  Con- 
trail running  fimply  in  their  own  proper 
Names,  with  an  Agreement  that,  on  the 
Part  of  Maximilian  (hould  be  named,  and 
taken  for  included  and  named,  the 
Pope,  the  Catholic  King,  the  Kings  of 
'England  and  Hungary ^  and  all  the  Princes 
and  Subje6ls  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  every 
Place  ;  together  with  all  the  Confederates 
of  Maximilian  and  of  the  forementioned 
Kings,  and  States  of  the  Empire  which 
Ihould  be  named  within  Three  Months ; 
and,  on  the  Part  of  the  Fenetians,  were 
included  the  King  of  France^  and  the 
Catholic  King,  with  all  the  Friends  and 
Confederates  of  the  Venetians^  of  the 
King  of  France,     and  of  the   Catholic 

King, 
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King,  in  Italy  only,  and  to  be  named 
within  Three  Months.  This  Truce  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  20th  Day  of  Jprily 
and  very  fpeedily  ratified  by  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Venetians,  and  they 
laid  down  their  Arms,  giving  hopes  that 
Italy  would  for  fome  time  enjoy  the  Bene» 
fit  of  this  Tranquillity. 

The  Wars  now  ceafing  by  Virtue  of 
the  Truce,  the  King  of  France  imagining 
that  the  Florentines  had  not  been  heartily 
affe&d  to  his  Intereft,  but  rather  difpofed 
to  take  part  with  Cafar,  if  he  had  met 
with  Succefs  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Undertaking  ;  and  being  fenfible  that  the 
Ground  of  their  Diflatisfaftion  was  no 
other  than  an  extreme  Defire  of  recovering 
Pifa  by  any  Means,  and  an  angry  Refent- 
ment  that  his  Majefty,  paying  no  Regard 
to  their  Devotion  and  Services,  was  fo  far 
from  favouring  them  with  his  Arms  or 
Authority,  that  he  fuffered  the  Genoe/e, 
his  Subjeds,  to  affift  the  Pi/ans  ;  refolved 
to  think  on  fome  Method  by  which  they 
might  obtain  their  Defire  in  an  honourable 
Way,  But  not  forgetting  to  confult  his 
M  2  own 
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own  Profit,   which  was  the  firft  Point  he 
had  in  View,  and  judging  that  Fear  would 
prevail  with  them  to  open   their  Purfes 
fooner  than  Hope,    he  difpatched  away 
Michele  Riccio  to  Fhrence^    to  make  his 
Complaints ;  reprefenting  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  their  having  deputed  proper 
Perfons    to   make    an   Agreement    with 
Cafar,  his  Enemy  j  that,  under  pretence 
of  laying  wafle  the  Territory  of  the  P/- 
fins,     they    had    aflembled   a   powerful 
Army,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Times,  and  the  Jealoufies  and 
Dangers  in  which  his  Majefty  was  then 
involved ;  that  at  fo  critical  a  Seafon,  and 
amidft  fuch  great  Motions  and  Prepara- 
tions,   they  had  always  declined  to  make 
a  full  and   pofitive  Declaration  of  their 
Intentions,    by  which  they  had  given  his 
Majefty  juft  Caufe  to  doubt  of  their  De- 
figns  in  making  thcfe  Preparations ;    that 
when  they  were  follicited  by  the  King  to 
afTift  him  with  their  Troops  in  fo  dan- 
gerous a  Junfture,  they  had  refufed  him, 
contrary  to  his  Expectation  :   That  how- 
ever,   from  the  Love  he  had  conftanrly 
born  to  their  Republic,    and  in  Remem- 
brance 
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France  of  the  Services  he  had  received 
from  them  in  Times  paft,  he  was  ready 
to  pardon  thofe  late  Offences,  provided 
only  that,  in  order  to  remove  all  Caufes 
by  which  the  Peace  of  Italy  might  be 
difturbed,  they  would  not  for  the  future 
moleft  the  Pifam  without  his  Confent. 

To  thefe  Complaints  the  Florentines 
made  Anfwer,  that  they  were  induced  by 
Neceflity  to  fend  a  Deputation  to  Ca/ar^ 
not  with  an  Intention  to  enter  into  an 
Agreement  with  him  againft  the  King, 
but  from  a  follicitous  Concern,  in  cafe 
Maximilian  fhould  make  a  Defcent  into 
Jtaly^  of  fecuring  their  own  Dominions, 
which  his  Majefty,  in  the  Stipulations  he 
had  made  with  them,  would  not  oblige 
himfelf  to  defend  againft  Cafar^  but  had 
taken  care  to  have  exprefly  mentioned  in 
them  the  Claufe  Saving  the  Rights  of  the 
Empire ;  and  yet  they  had  entered  into 
no  Convention  with  Cafar :  That  his 
Majefty  had  no  juft  Reafon  to  complain 
of  the  Army  fent  againft  the  Pijans,  for 
it  confifted  of  no  more  than  a  moderate 
Number  of  Men  as  ufual,  and  was  fent 
M  3  into 
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into  the  Field  with  no  other  Intention* 
I  than  to  prevent,  as  they  had  frequently 
done,  the  Enemies  Harveft,  and  confc- 
quently  could  afford  no  juft  Caufe  of 
Surnicion  :  That  this,  together  with  the 
Afliftances  given  to  the  Vifans  by  the 
Genoefe  and  other  neighbouring  States, 
were  the  true  Reafons  why  they  had  not 
fent  their  Forces  to  join  thofe  of  the 
King ;  and  tho'  they  were  not  obliged  to 
do  it,  yet,  out  of  that  conftant  Devotion 
they  bear  to  his  Majefty's  Name,  if  it 
had  lain  in  their  Power,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  to  have  given  him  this 
Teftimony  of  their  Attachment,  even 
without  being  afked  :  That  they  were 
furprifed  beyond  meafure  that  the  King 
fliould  defire  them  not  to  molefl:  the  P/- 
fans^  whom  in  comparifon  of  the  FloreU' 
tines  he  had  no  Reafon  to  love  and  eftcem, 
if  he  pleafed  to  remember  how  they  had 
adled  againft  him  in  the  Rebellion  of  the 
Genoefe  :  That  his  Majefty  could  not  in 
Juftice  prohibit  them  from  making  War 
with  the  Pifans,  becaufe  it  was  exprefly 
allowed  in  the  Confederacy  they  had  made 
with  him.   From  thefe  Beginnings  arofe  an 

Occa- 
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Occafion  to  treat  about  finding  out  fome   ^'  ^' 
Means  for  inducing  the  Pifans  to  return  ^,-^__f 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Florentines.  Treaty  of 
And  it  was  imagined  this  might  be  com- p?tj*J^"|^ 
pafTed    by   taking  proper  Care   that   ihtFhren- 
Genoefe  and  Lucchefe  fhould  lend  them  no 
Succours  in  their  prefent  Extremities,  when 
they  were  diftrefled  for  want  of  Provifions, 
and  their  Forces  fo  weak,  that  they  durft 
not  any  longer  venture  without  the  Walls 
of  the  City  ;     and  their  Peafants,    who 
more  numerous  than  the  Citizens,    were 
difcontented  at  the  Lofs  of  their  Harveft. 
And  indeed  they  could  not  have  hitherto 
fupported  themfelves,   had  it  not  been  for 
fome  Supplies  of  Money  from  the  Genoefe 
and  Lucchefe,    which  thofe  who  had  the 
Management  of  Affairs  in  Pija  difpofed 
of,  partly  in  keeping  fome  foreign  Soldiers 
in  Pay,    and  diftributing  the  reft  among 
the  refolute  Youth  of  the  Citizens  and 
Peafants,     who    by  their    armed   Force 
ftruck  a  Terror  into  thofe  who  defired 
an  Agreement  with  the  Florentines,    and 
by   that  Means    preferved    the  City   in 
Peace.  J'^^l  --■?  *- '    -  " 

Ma  This 
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This  Negotiation,  begun  by  the  moft 
Chriftian  King,  was  promoted  by  the 
Authority  of  his  CathoHc  Majefty,  who 
was  jealous  of  its  taking  Effed  without 
him.  Wherefore  as  foon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  Michele  Riccio  was  fet  out  for 
Florence^  he  difpatched  thither  an  Am- 
baiTador,  who  called  firft  at  Pifa,  and  in 
the  Name  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  the  Inhabitants  to 
hold  out  and  defend  themfelves,  expefting 
by  their Obftinacy  in  yielding,  to  fell  them 
at  a  higher  Rate.  The  Difcuffion  of  the 
Caufe  was  foon  after,  by  Confent  of  both 
Kings,  transferred  to  the  Court  of  France^ 
where  his  Catholic  Majefty,  without  any 
Regard  to  his  Protection  fo  often  aflured, 
earneilly  follicited  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Affair.  For  he  knew  that  'Pi/ay  being 
without  Defence,  muft  of  Neceflity  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Florentines.  Befides 
he  was  not  willing  to  involve  himfelf  at 
prefent  in  new  Broils  and  Contentions, 
efpecially  without  the  Approbation  of  the 
King  of  France  j  for  tho*  he  had,  imme- 
diately on  his  Arrival  in  Spain,    refumed 

the 
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the  Government  of  Cajlikt  he  had  not 
fully  eftabliflied  his  Authority,  on  account 
of  the  DifafFedtion  of  feveral  of  the  Gran- 
dees, and  becaufe  Afaximilian  had  not 
given  his  Confent  in  the  Name  of  his 
Nephew.  But  as  for  the  Affairs  of  the 
Pifans,  after  a  tedious  Negotiation  in 
Irancet  many  Difficulties  arifing,  and  Breaks  oir 
each  of  the  two  Kings  feeking  to  appro-  gjj^r^* 
priate  the  Price  of  the  Sale  to  himfelf,  the 
Treaty  broke  off  without  coming  to  a  Re- 
folution  *. 

*  The  Avarice  of  the  two  Kings  was  the  Caufe  that 
Pifa  was  not  reftored  to  the  Florentinesy  who  were,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  difturfe  the  Money  if  each  King  had 
not  claimed  a  greater  Share  than  the  other.  The  Treaty 
now  broke  off  was  afterwards  refumed  and  brought  to  « 
Conclufion  on  the  Fourteenth  oi  March  in  the  following 
Year.    Ponaccln. 
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Cjefar  and  the  King  o/'Caftile  enter  info 

a  Convention,     Venetians  abfohed  by  the  <^J\^ 

Pope  from  their  InterdiSi. 

H  E  Diforders  of  Italy  were  of 
fuch  a  Nature,  and  her  Strength 
fo  much  exhaufted,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  by  flight  Remedies.  For  as  it 
often  happens,  in  Bodies  abounding  with 
cprrupt  Humours,  that  a  Medicine  pre- 
pared Tor  removing  the  Diftempers  of  one 
Part,  generates  others  of  a  more  malignant 
and  dangerous  Nature ;  fo  the  Truce 
made  between  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Venetians^  inftead  of  producing 
that  Quiet  and  Tranquillity  which  many 
thought  they  had  Reafon  to  expe(ft,  gave 
Birth  to  innumerable  Calamities  that  over- 
whelmed the  miferable  Italians ^  and  was 
the  Caufe  of  more  atrocious  and  much 
more  bloody  Wars  than  the  pafled.  For 
though  fo  many  Wars  and  Revolutions 
had  happened  in  Italy  during  the  lad 
Fourteen  Years,  yet  the  Difputes  being 
often  terminated  without  Blood,  or  moft- 
ly  at  the  Expence  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Barbarians  engaged  in  them,  the  People 
'*'  fufFered 
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^-  ^'   fuffered  lefs  than  their  Princes.     But  now 
y__  ^^-,_f  a  Door  being  opened  to  new  Contentions, 
there  followed  a  Train  of  mifchievous  and 
MJfcrabie  cruel  Evcnts,    which  overfpread  the  Face 
^fy,  ""^    ^^  ^^^b'*    a"^  affeded  the  Italians  thcm- 
feives,    who  faw  nothing  but  Scenes  of 
infinite  Slaughter,    Plunder,   and  the  De- 
ftrudion    of  Multitudes  of  Towns  and 
Cities,    attended  with  military  Licentiouf- 
nefs,    no   lefs  dcftruftive  to  Friends  than 
Foes,  and  a  Violation  of  Religion,   and  a 
Trampling   on  Things    facred    with   lefs 
Reverence  and  Refpedt  than  was  (hown  to 
profane. 

The  Caufe  of  fo  many  Calamities, 
if  you  confider  it  in  general,  was,  as  it 
commonly  is,  the  covetous  and  reftlcfs 
Ambition  of  Princes :  But,  in  a  particular 
View,  they  had  their  Original  from  the 
Venetian  Senate,  who  by  their  Conduct 
removed  the  Difficulties  that  had  hitherto 
fufpended  the  Refolutions  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  the  King  of  France  from 
agreeing  together  againft  them.  One  of 
thefe  Princes  they  had  exafperated  beyond 
meafure,  and  made  him  quite  defperate ; 

in 
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in  the  other  they  had  excited  moft  bitter    ^'  o, 
Refentments,    or   at   leaft   had  furnished «« 
him  with  an  Opportunity  of  difcovering, 
under  a  Colour  of  Juftice,    what  he  had 
Jong   meditated    to     put    in    Execution. 
Cafar,    ftimulated  by  the  great  Difgrace 
brought  upon  his  Arms,    and  by  the  Lofs 
he  had  received,  when,  inftead  of  making 
Conquefts  of  the  States  of  others,    he  had 
loft  a  Part  of  his  own  hereditary  Domi- 
nions, was  for  leaving  no  Means  untried 
for  retrieving  fo  great  a  Difhonour,    and 
repairing  fo  confiderable  a  Damage.     And 
he  was  confirmed  in  this  Difpofition,  after 
the  Truce  was  made,    by  the  imprudent 
Conduct  of   the  Venetians,     who   could 
not    forbear    to   provoke    him    by    vain 
Parades  as  well  as  A(5tions  j    for  they  re- 
ceived AhianOy    on  his  Return  to  Venice^ 
with  the  greateft  Pomp,  and  as  it  were  in 
Triumph  *.     The  King  of  France^    who 
had  at  firft  given  Hopes  of  his  ratifying 

the 

•  Coraare  and  jihianot  on  their  Return,  were  received 
on  board  of  the  Buccentaur,  a  large  Ship,  an  Honour  ne- 
Ter  ftiown  but  to  Princes,  with  the  greateft  Feftival  and 
Rejoicings,  ^/viano  had  a  Grant  of  Pordonone,  and  was 
created  a  Nobleman  of  Venice.  Comoro  held  many  Feafts 
in  his  Houfe,  and  entertained  all  Comers.    Btmbo. 
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the  Truce,  was  found  to  be  afterwards 
ftrangely  altered.  He  complained  that 
the  Venetians  had  prefumed  to  nominate 
and  include  him  as  an  Adherent,  and, 
after  providing  for  their  own  Repofe,  had 
left  him  involved  in  the  Troubles  of  the 
War. 

These  Difpofitions  of  the  two  Princes 
began  in  a  (hort  time  to  manifeft  them- 
felves  :  For  Cafary  not  trufting  in  his 
own  Strength,  and  entertaining  no  further 
Hopes  that  the  Princes  and  People  of 
Germany  would  (hew  an  effeftual  Refent- 
mcnt  of  his  Injuries,  was  inclined  to  join 
with  the  King  of  France  againft  the  Vene" 
tians,  as  the  only  Way  to  recover  his  loft 
Reputation  and  Territories.  And  that 
King,  in  whom  his  new  Refentment  had 
revived  the  Memory  of  the  Injuries  which 
he  pretended  he  had  received  from  the 
Venetians  in  the  Neapolitan  War,  and  who 
was  alfo  ftimulated  by  his  conftant  Defirc 
of  recovering  Cremona  and  the  other 
Towns  which  had  long  been  in  the 
PofTeflion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  had 
the  fame  Inclination.     In  order  therefore 

to 
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to  remove  all  Impediment  arifmg  from 
Matters  of  lefTer  Moment,    which  might 
tend  to  obftrudl  their  joint  Attention  to 
Affairs  of  much  greater  Concern,    they 
began  to  treat  about  compofing  the  Diffe- 
rences  between    the  Archduke  and    the 
Duke  of  GueUerlandy    for  whofe  Safety 
the  King  of  France^    on  account  of  an 
antient  Alliance,  and  of  Benefits  received, 
made  ftrenuous  Inftances.     This  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  King  was  further  animated 
again  ft  the  Venetiam  by  the  Pope,    who, 
befides  old   Oifences,    was  incenfed  at  1 
new  Affront  received  from  them.     For  it 
was  by  their  Procurement,  as  he  pretend- 
ed,   that  the  Exiles  of  For//,    who  had 
taken  up  their  Relidence  in  Faejiza^    had 
made  an  Attempt  to  enter  that  City  ;   and 
the  Family  of  the  Bentivogli^  whom  the 
King  had  driven  out  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,    were  harboured  in  the  Venetia?i 
Dominions.    To  which  it  might  be  added 
that,  in  many  Cafes,  they  had  (hown  lefs 
Refpe(5l  than  ever  to  the  Authority  of  the 
Court   of   Rome^     by  which  Proceeding 
they  had  highly  difturbed  the  Mind  of 
the  Pope  :  That  his  Holinefs  having  con- 
ferred 
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ferred  the  Bifhoprick  of  Ficenza,  vacant 
by  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Piero 
in  Vincola  his  Nephew,  on  SixtuSf  another 
of  his  Nephews,  whom  he  promoted  to 
the  Dignity  of  Cardinal,  with  the  fame 
Benefices,  the  Venetian  Senate,  defpifing 
this  Collation,  had  elected  for  Bifliop  of 
that  See  a  Nobleman  of  Venice,  who, 
when  the  Pope  had  refufed  to  confirm 
him,  had  the  Aflurance  to  flile  himfelf 
Bilhop  of  Vicenzoy  elected  by  the  moft 
excellent  Council  of  the  Pregadi.  The 
Pope  being  highly  incenfed  at  fuch  Pro- 
ceedings, firft  difpatched  to  the  King  one 
Alaxime,  Secretary  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Narbonne,  and  afterwards  that  Cardinal 
himfelf,  who  lately  by  the  Death  of  the 
Cardinal  of  j4us  fucceeding  him  in  his 
Bifhopric,  was  called  the  Cardinal  of  Aus. 
The  King  granted  them  a  very  favourable 
Audience,  and  difmifled  them  with  vari- 
ous Schemes,  which  his  Holinefs  was  to 
execute,  either  in  conjunction  with  Ccsfar, 
or  elfe  without  him.  But  the  Pope  was 
more  ready  to  make  Complaints  than  to 
take  Refolutions :  On  one  Side  he  was 
urged  by  his  ardent  Defire   to   take  up 

Arms 
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Arms  againft  the  Venetians ;  on  the  other 
he  was  reftrained  by  his  Fear  of  becoming 
too  fervile  a  Dependent  on  the  Greatnefs 
of  other  Princes,  but  much  more  by  his 
old  Jealoufy  conceived  againft  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Rouen^  which  made  him  very  un- 
eafy  at  the  March  of  fuch  powerful  Bodies 
of  the  King's  Forces  into  Italy  ;  and  other 
Incidents  contributed  to  lefTen  the  Con- 
fidence between  the  Pope  and  the  King, 
for  his  Holinefs  having  but  a  little  before, 
without  his  Majefty's  Knowledge,  difpofed 
of  the  Bifhopricks  of  Ajli  and  Piacenza^ 
the  King  refufed  to  fuffer  the  new  Cardi- 
nal of  St.  Piero  in  Vincola,  on  whom  Ju^ 
liin  had  conferred  the  very  rich  Abbey 
of  Chiaravalle^  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  to  take  pofTeflion  of  it. 

In  thefe  Difficulties,  though  the  Pope 
could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  take  any 
Refolution,  yet  Ccefar  and  the  King  of 
France  came  at  lad  to  a  final  Determina- 
tion. Thefe  Princes,  who  had  been 
treating  together,  in  the  moft  fecret  man- 
ner, againft  the  Venetians ,  appointed  a 
Congrefs  in  the  City  of  Qambray^    to  put 

VoL.lV.  N  '  the 
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^-  l>  the  laft  Hand  to  the  Treaty.  There  ap- 
peared, on  the  Part  of  Cafar,  his  Daugh- 
ter Margaret y  Governefs  of  Flanders  and 
of  the  other  States  that  had  defcended  to 
Philip  in  right  of  his  Mother  j  fhe  was 
attended  by  Matteo  Lango,  a  mod  trufty 
Secretary  oiCcefary  who  was  to  affift  her 
with  his  Counfel ;  and  on  the  Part  of  the 
King  of  France  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen, 
who  pretended  that  this  Congrefs  was 
held  for  treating  of  a  Peace  between  the 
Archduke  and  the  Duke  of  GuelderlanJ, 
between  whom  they  had  made  a  Truce 
for  Forty  Days,  taking  the  utmoft  Care 
that  the  true  Reafon  fliould  not  come  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Fenetians,  to  whofc 
Minifters  the  Cardinal  gave  Aflurances, 
with  moft  folemn  Oaths,  that  his  King 
would  continue  in  his  Confederacy  with 
them  *.  ^''hc  Cardinal  was  followed  by 
the  AmbaiTador  of  the  King  of  dragon, 
his  Eminence  rather  not  forbidding  than 
permitting  his  Attendance.  For  tho*  that 
King  had  been  the  firfl:  Mover  of  thefe 

Ne- 

♦  Bemho  writes,  that  it  was  the  King  hlmfelf  that  fe- 
Veral  times  gave  his  Word  of  Honour  to  the  Venetian 
AmbafTador,  that  nothing  was  negotiating  in  Cambrtr^ 
againll  tjiie  Ftnetiem. 
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Negotiations  between  Ccejar  and  the  King 
of  France,  yet  they  had  been  afterwards 
carried  on  without  his  Participation,  both 
Parties  perfuading  themfelves  that  the 
Profperity  of  the  King  of  France  would 
be  an  Eyefore  to  him,  and  that  any  In- 
creafe  of  Ccefarh  Power  would  afford 
him  Matter  of  Jealoufy  with  refpedt  to 
his  Government  of  Cafitle,  and  that  there- 
fore his  Sentiments  in  this  Affair  would 
by  no  means  correfpond  with  his  Words. 
At  Cambray  they  came,  in  a  very  few 
Days,  to  an  ultimate  Refolution,  without 
communicating  any  of  the  Particulars  to 
the  Ambaffador  of  the  Catholic  King, 
till  the  whole  was  concluded  ;  and  the 
Day  after,  which  was  the  Tenth  of  De- 
cember, with  folemn  Ceremonies,  and  by 
the  Oaths  of  Madame  Marguerite,  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen,  and  the  Spanijh  Am- 
baffador,  the  Treaty  was  confirmed.  All 
the  Information  they  thought  fit  to  give 
the  Public  on  this  Head  was,  that  the 
^^ope  and  every  one  of  the  contra6ting 
Princes  had  entered  into  an  Obligation  of 
perpetual  Peace  and  Alliance  between 
themfelves.  But  the  more  fecret  Articles 
N  2  con- 
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^-  ^-  contained  Matters  of  the  higheft  Impor- 
«--v— stance,  had  in  them  a  Spirit  of  Ambition, 
and  were  in  many  Parts  contrary  to  the 
Agreement  which  Cajar  and  the  King  of 
France  had  made  with  the  Venetians. 
And,  as  ii  it  were  pofTible  by  the  Diver- 
fity  of  Words  to  aher  the  Nature  of  Fads, 
thefe  Articles  had  the  fpecious  Cover  of  a 
very  pious  Preamble  ;  in  which  was  re- 
prefentcd  the  common  Defire  of  the  Par- 
tics  to  commence  a  War  againft  the  Ene- 
mies of  the  Name  of  Chrift,  and  the 
Impediments  that  were  thrown  in  their 
Way  by  the  Venetians^  by  their  feizing 
upon  the  Lands  of  the  Church.  In  order 
to  remove  thofc  Hindrances,  that  they 
might  afterwards  proceed  conjointly  on 
fo  holy  and  nccefTary  an  Expedition,  by 
the  Exhortations  and  Counfcls  of  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen^  as  Proxy 
of  his  Holinefs,  and  by  his  Orders,  and 
by  Orders  of  the  King  of  France^  having 
had  alfo  the  King  of  Fr^^r^'s  Credentials; 
Madame  Marguerite,  as  Proxy,  and  by 
Orders,  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  as 
Governcfs  of  the  Archduke,  and  of  the 
States  of  Flanders ;    and  the  Ambaffador 

of 
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of  the  King  of  Aragon^  as  Proxy,  and 
by  the  Orders  of  the  King  his  Mafter, 
had  entered  into  a  Convention  to  make 
War  upon  the  Venetians. 

The  Articles  of  the  Treaty  were  as 
follows  :  That  each  Party  might  recover  Artldes 
his  Rights  that  v^^ere  in  their  PofTeffion  ;  League  of 
namely,  the  Pope,  Faen%a,  Rimini, ^''"'^'^V- 
Ravenna,  and  Cervia -,  for  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  Padoua,  Vincenza,  and  Fe^ 
rona,  which  appertained  to  him  as  Em- 
peror, and  Ff-iuli  and  T'revigi,  which 
belonged  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ', 
the  King  of  France,  Cremona  and  the 
Ghiaradadda,  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and 
Crema  ;  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  the 
Towns  and  Ports  that  had  been  mortga- 
ged to  the  Venetians  by  Ferdinando  King 
of  Naples.  That  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  {hould  go  to  the  War  in  Perfon, 
and  open  the  Campaign  on  the  Firft  Day 
of  April  next,  at  which  Time  alfo  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  King  would  begin 
the  Operations  on  their  Side.  And  that 
Ccejar  might  have  a  juft  Caufe  not  to 
obferve  the  Truce  between  him  and  the 
N  J  Vene- 
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VenetianSf    the  Pope  Qiould  demand  his 
Affiftance   as  Proteflor  of  the   Church, 
after   which  Demand  Ccefar  fliould   fend 
him  at  leaft  One  General,    and  fhould  b^ 
bound,   within  Forty  Days  after  the  King 
of  France  had  begun  the  War,    to  attack 
the  Venetian  Dominions  in  Perfon.  When- 
ever any  of  the  Confederates  had  recover- 
ed what  belonged  to  him,    he  fhould  be 
obliged    to    affift   the  reft  till  they  were 
alfo  reftored  to  the  entire  PoffelTion  of 
their  Rights.    All  the  Parties  were  obliged 
to  defend  one  another  in  the  PolTefllon  of 
their  recovered  Lands,  if  they  were  after- 
wards molefted   by  the  Veijetians,    with 
whom  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  Parti- 
cular to  enter  into  an  Agreement   but  by 
common  Confent.    Within  Three  Months 
might  be  named  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^ 
the  Marquis  Qi{  Mantua^  or  whoever  elfe 
that  had  Pretenfions  upon  the  Venetians 
for  detaining  any  Part  of  their  Lands ;  and 
the  Perfons,    after  Nomination,    were  to 
enjoy  all  the  Benefits  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  well  as  the  principal  Parties,  and  might 
employ  their  own  Force  to  recover   what 
they  had  loft.     The  Pope  was  to  admonlfh 

the 
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the  Venetians,    under   the  moft  grievous 
Pains  and  Cenfures,    to    refiore  all   that 
was  ufurpcd  from  the  Church,    and  was 
to  be  Judge  of  the  Differences  between 
Blanche  Marie,  Wife  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans^    and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,    on 
account  of  the  Inheritance  of  Anne  her 
Sifter,    the  Duke's  Wife.     Cafar  was  to 
invert   the  King  of  France,   for  himfelf, 
for  'Brands  d*  Angoulefme ,  and  their  Male- 
Defcendants,  with  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
for  which  Inveftiture  the  King  was  to  pay 
Two  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats.     Nei- 
ther Ccefar  nor  the  Archduke  might  during 
the  War,    nor  within  Six  Months  after- 
wards,   undertake  any  thing  againft  the 
Catholic  King  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment   and  Titles   of    the    Kingdom   of 
Caflile.     The  Pope  w^as  to  ufe  his  Ex- 
hortations to  the  King  of  Hungary  to  en- 
ter into  the  prefent  Confederacy.     Every 
one  of     the    Parties    was  within   Four 
Months  to  name  his   Allies,     and   any 
Friends,    except   the   Venetians,    or   the 
Subjeds  of  thofe  who  held  any  Fief  of 
any  one  of  the  Confederates :    And  each 
of  the  principal  contracting  Parties  was 
N  A  to 
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^-  D.  to  ratify  this  Treaty  within  Sixty  Days 
i_,-^-,_'npvf  enfuing.  This  general  Agreement 
was  attended  with  a  particular  one  be- 
tween the  Archduke  and  the  Duke  of 
Guelderla7idy  in  which  it  was  ftipulated 
that  the  Towns  taken  in  the  prefent  War 
from  the  Archduke  (liould  be  reftored, 
but  without  any  mention  of  thofe  which 
were  taken  from  the  Duke. 

The  new  Confederacy  being  thus  fet- 
tled, and  every  thing  relating  to  the  Ve7ie' 
tiam  kept  as  fecret  as  poflible,    the  Car- 
dinal of  Rouen  fet  out  the  next  Day  from 
Treaty     Cambray,  having  firfl:  difpatched  away  to 
ratihed  by^^l^^  the  BiOiop  of  Paris,    and  Alberto 
lian.        Pio,  Count  of  Larpty    to  receive  of  him 
the  Ratification  in  the  Name  of  the  King 
of  France.     That  Prince  gave  his  Ratifi- 
cation without  Delay,    and  confirmed  it 
with  his  Oath,    with  the  fame  Solemnities 
as  had  been  obfcrved  in  the  Publication  of 
it  in  the  Church  of  Cambray. 

It  is  certain  that  this  Confederacy, 
with  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  A(ft  con- 
cerning  the  Intervention  and  Orders  of 

the 
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the  Pope  and  the  King  of  AragoUy    was 
done  without    their  Orders    or  Confent, 
Cafar  and  the  moft  Chriilian  King  having 
perfuaded    themfelves    that    they    would 
after  give  their  Confent,    partly  for  their 
own  Intereft,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
prefent  Situation  of  Affairs,    it  not  being 
likely  that  either  of  them  would  prefume 
to  refift  their  Authority,     and  efpecially 
the  King  of  Aragon.     That   Prince  was 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  this  Confede- 
racy, for  being  apprehenfive  of  the  immo- 
derate Increafe  of  Power  in  the  King  of 
France^  he  preferred  the  Security  of  what 
he  enjoyed  in  the  Kingdom  of  JSIaples  to 
the  Recovery  of  that  Part  of  it  held  by 
the  Venetians^    yet  he  laboured,     by  his 
ready  Compliance,    to  make  an  outward 
Show  of  what  was  contrary  to  his  inward 
Sentiments,     and     immediately    ratified 
with  the   fame  Solemnities.     The  Pope 
was  in  greater  Doubt  and  Perplexity,  as 
he  had  Strugglings  within  himfelf,  accor- 
ding to  Cuftom,    on  one  Side  from  his 
Defire  to  recover  the  Towns  of  Romagna 
and  his  Refentments  againft  the  Venetians ; 
.  ^  on  the  other,  from  his  Fears  of  the  King 

of 
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of  France,  befides  his  Apprehenfions  of 
the  Dangers  that  would  accrue  to  himfclf 
and  the  Apoftolic  See  from  extending 
the  Power  of  Cc:efar  in  Ifafy.  He  thought 
it  better,  therefore,  to  obtain  Part  of 
what  he  wanted  by  Agreement,  than 
the  Whole  by  entering  into  a  War. 
With  this  Defign  he  attempted  to  induce 
the  Fcnetian  Senate  to  reftore  to  him  Ri- 
Pope's      mitii  and  Faenza  :    reprefcntino;  to  them. 

Offers  to     ,  ,       T-.  1  •    ,     ,  I     • 

the  Vefie-  ^"^t  the  Dangers  which  hung  over  their 
Heads  from  the  Confederacy  of  fo  many 
Princes  would  be  greatly  incrcafed  by  his 
Accefljon  to  the  League,  as  he  could 
not  then  refufe  to  perfecutc  them  both 
with  fpiritual  and  temporal  Arms.  But 
if  they  would  reftore  the  Towns  they 
had  raviflied  from  the  Church  fince  the 
Time  of  his  Pontificate,  by  which  his 
Honour  had  fo  much  fuffercd,  he  fhould 
have  jud:  Reafon  to  refufe  ratifying  what 
had  been  tranfaded  in  his  Name,  but 
without  his  Confent.  And  if  the  pon- 
tifical Authority  were  once  removed,  the 
Confederacy,  which  had  laboured  under 
many  Difficulties,  of  itfelf  would  foori 
dilTolve  and  come  to  nothing.     Thus  in 

com- 
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complying  they  might  depend  on  his 
employing  his  Authority  and  utmoft  Care 
for  preventing  the  Increafe  of  the  Power 
of  the  Barbarians  in  Italy,  which  was  no 
lefs  dangerous  to  the  Apoftolic  See  than  to 
the  other  States  *. 

On  this  Demand  of  the  Pope  the 
Venetian  Senate  held  feveral  Councils,  in 
which  fome  of  the  Members  judged  it  a 
Point  of  the  greateft  Importance  to  fe- 
perate  Julius  from  the  reft  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  others  thought  it  a  mean  and 
unworthy  Step,  and  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  War.  But  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
who  gave  the  foundeft  and  wifeft  Advice 
would  at  length  have  prevailed,  if  Dome- 

nico 

*,  The  Pope  not  only  ftood  In  fear  of  the  King  of 
Trance,  but  alfo  ot  the  Germaus,  who,  as  foon  as  they  had 
overcome  ihcVenetmnSy  he  did  not  doubt,  would  bring 
him  under  their  Yoke.  His  Holinefs  made  this  Demand 
of  the  Venetians  by  Conflantino  Cominato,  an  Enemy  to 
the  French,  who  went  one  Night  to  the  Venetian  Ambaf- 
fador  Bodoaro,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Kings,  offered  the  Pope's  Affiftance  if  the  Se- 
nate would  refkore  Rimini  and  Faenza  ;  to  which  the  Am- 
baffador  anfwered.  That  the  Republic  would  not  give 
her  Confent.  The  Pope  himfelf  afterwards  tried  the  Am- 
baffador  Pi/ano,  who  had  the  Incivility  to  make  his  Ho- 
linefs the  fame  Anfwer.     Bimbo. 
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^•^^-    nko  TreviJanOy    a   perfon   of  the  greatcd 

^...i^^^^-iw»  Weight  and  Charadler  in  Veiiice^    and  one 

of  the  Procurators  of  San  Alarco,  which 

Speech  ofrs  a  Poft  of  the  greatcft  Honour  next  to 

offered  many  Rcafons,  enforced  with  great 
Eloquence,  to  perfuadc  them  that  it  was 
much  below  the  Dignity,  and  contrary  to 
the  Interert:  of  their  moil:  renowned  and 
refpedable  Republic,  to  refiore  the  Towns 
demanded  by  the  Pope ;  he  faid  their 
Dangers  could  not  be  much  increafcd  by 
his  Conjunction  with  the  Confederates, 
nor  leffened  by  his  Separation  from  them. 
For  tho',  in  order  to  make  their  Caufe 
appear  lefs  difhonourable,  the  Allies  had, 
in  their  Convention,  ufed  the  Name  of 
the  Pope,  they  had  in  efFc6t  agreed  with- 
out him,  fo  that  they  would  not,  on  that 
Account,  become  the  flower  or  cooler  in 
the  Execution  of  their  Refolutions.  Nor, 
on  the  other  Hand,  were  the  Arms  of  the 
Pontiff  of  fuch  Value  as  to  defer ve  pur- 
chafing  their  A  Alliance  at  fo  dear  a  Rate, 
if  it  be  confidered  that  whenever  they 
fhall  be  attacked  by  the  other  Confede- 
rates,   a  moderate  Garrifon  will  be  fuffi- 

cient 
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cicnt  to  defend  thefc  Cities,    which  the 
cowardly  Tro<j(ps  of  the  Church,     pro- 
verbially called  the  Scandal  of  the  Mili- 
tary,    will    neither  be  able  to    conquer 
without  Help,    nor  any  other  Way  con- 
tribute in  the  leafi:  to  the  Decifion  of  the 
War.     And  amidft  the  Noife  and  Fervor 
of  temporal   Arms,     the  Reverence  and 
Threats  of  fpirituai  Weapons  were    not 
regarded  ;    nor  was  there  any  Reafon  to 
fear  that  they  would  hurt  them  more  in 
this  War  than  in  many  others,    and  par- 
ticularly in  their  War  againft  Ferrara,    in 
which   they   proved   of   no  Service    for 
preventing  them  from  obtaining  a  Peace 
honourable  to  themfelves  and  difgraceful 
to  the  reft  of  Italy^    which  had  with  fo 
great    an  Unanimity   combined  together 
againft  them,    and  at  the  Time  when  it 
flourifhed  in  Riches,  Arms,  and  military 
Courage.     And  they  had  now  juft  Rtafon 
to  expeft  the  fame,    for  it  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  great  God  would  fufter 
the  Effects   of  his  Mercy  and  Severity, 
of  his  Pleafure  and  Anger,    to  lie  in  the 
Difpofal  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  Man, 
addicted  to  Wine,   and  many  other  Inde- 

cencies» 
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cencies,  to  be  difpenfed  according  to  the 
Dictates  of  his  unruly  PafJIons,  without 
any  Regard  to  Juftice,  or  to  the  common 
Welfare  of  ChrilHanity.  That  if  no 
greater  Dependence  could  be  laid  on 
Sacerdotal  Faith  in  this  Pontificate,  than 
in  many  others,  he  did  not  fee  what  Cer- 
tainty they  had  that  when  Vaenza  and 
Rimtfii  were  furrcndcrcd,  the  Pope  would 
not  join  the  Confederates  for  the  fake  of 
recovering  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  having 
no  more  Regard  for  his  Faith  than  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  Pontiffs,  who,  in 
order  to  juftify  their  Proceedings,  among 
other  Laws,  have  eflablifhcd  it  as  a  (land- 
ing Rule,  that  the  Church,  in  fpite  of  all 
Contracts,  Promifcs,  or  Benefits  received, 
has  a  Power  to  retradt,  and  dircdtly  con- 
travene the  Obligations  to  which  its  Pre- 
lates have  folemnly  bound  themfelvcs. 
MaximiliaTi  and  the  King  of  France  in- 
deed entered  into  the  Confederacy  with 
great  Ardor,  but  the  Inclinations  of  the 
reft  of  the  Allies  were  otherwife  difpofed. 
For  the  Catholic  King  adhered  to  the 
League  with  Reludtance,  and  the  Pope 
began  to  fliew  Signs  pf  his  wonted  Ir- 

refoludojA 
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refolution    and    Sufpicions.      They    had 
therefore  no  more  Realoii  to  be  afraid  oFv 
the  League  of  Cambra\\    than  they  had 
of   that    other   which   Alaximilian    and 
Lewis  had,    with  the  fame  Ardor,  con- 
cluded at  ^renty  and  afterwards  at  Biois ; 
for  many  Difficulties,    in  their  own  Na- 
ture almoft  unfurmountable,    might  ob- 
flrudl  the  Execution  of    what    they  had 
refolved.     The  principal  Care  and  Bufi- 
nefs  of  this  Senate  therefore  is,    by  ali 
means,  to  feparate  Ca/ar  from  this  Con- 
federacy,   which  we  have  good  Grounds 
to  hope  may  be  efFe<5ted  with  Eafe,    con- 
(idering  his  Nature,    his  Neceflities,    and 
his  inveterate  and  fixed  Averfion   to  the 
French.     And   when  once  they  had  got 
him  to  break  off  from  the  Alliance,    all 
t'ears  of  a  War  would  vanifli ;    for  the 
King   of   France^     when  abandoned  by 
Maximilian,    will  no  more  dare  to  attack 
them  than  he  has  done  in  Times  paft  *. 

In 

♦  To  detach  Oe/ar  from  the  Confederacy  of  Cambraf 
was  attempted  by  means  of  Pietro  Stella,  but  the  French 
Ambaffadors  prevented  it.  Leonardo  Forti  was  aftervvardg 
ordered  to  make  a  frefh  Eflay  for  thatPurpofe  ;  hvitMaxi- 
nilian  demanding  Conditions  diflionourable  to  theRepub^ 
Jjc,  nptiing  further  was  don«»    Bemta. 
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In   all  public  Affairs  the  Beginnings  are 
diligently  to  be  confidered,    becaufe  after- 
wards it  will  be  out  of  our  Power  to  de- 
part from  Refolutions  once  taken,    and  in 
which  we  have  a  long  time   perfevered, 
without  the  greateft  Hazard  and  Difgrace. 
Their  Anceftors  as  well  as  themfelves  had 
ever  been   attentive   to   all  Opportunities 
of    enlarging  their  Empire,    and   openly 
profefTed    that     they   always    afpired    at 
greater  Power.     By   this   Conduct  they 
were  become  odious  to  all,    fome  fearing 
their  Power,  others  grieved  on  account  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  them.     That 
this  Hatred  would  probably  produce  fome 
great  Change,  was  known  long  ago,  but 
did  not    at   that  time   deter   them  from 
embracing  Opportunities  as  they  offered. 
Nor  can  it  now  be  a  proper  Remedy,    in 
the  prefcnt  Danger,  to  begin  with  yielding 
up  Part  of  what  they  pofleffed,    fince  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  fuch  a  Ceffion, 
inftead  of  fatisfying,    would  but  inflame 
the   Malice   of  their   Adverfaries,     who 
would   grow   bolder    at   their  Timidity. 
For  as  it  has  been  a  fettled  Opinion,    of 
many  Years  ftanding  amongft  the  Italians, 

that 
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that  the  Venetian  Senate  never  part  with 
any  Thing  that  once  falls  into  their 
Hands,  who  is  there  that  will  not  be  fen- 
fible,  that  to  adl  the  contrary  and  cow- 
ardly Part  muft  proceed  from  the  utmofl: 
Dcfpair  of  making  any  Defence  againll 
thefe  imminent  Dangers  ?  To  refoive 
,  upon  yielding  any  Place,  though  never  fo 
fmall,  would  be  a  Diminution  of  the  Re- 
putation and  antient  Splendor  of  their 
Republic.  Hence  Dangers  mufl  increafe 
at  a  vaft  Rate  ;  for  it  is  more  difficult, 
without  Comparifon,  for  him  who  has 
once  begun  to  decline,  and  give  way  to 
his  Adverfary,  to  (lop  the  Current,  and 
preferve  what  remains  even  from  lefler 
Dangers,  than  for  another  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  his  Rank  and  Dignity  who, 
without  betraying  the  leaft  Intention  to 
yield,  makes  a  vigorous  Stand  againfi:  thofe 
who  feek  to  opprcfs  him.  Hence  it  will 
be  necelTary  either  at  once  fcornfully  to 
reject  the  fir  ft  Demands,  or  by  confent- 
Ing  to  exped  that  they  will  be  followed 
by  many  others,  which  mufl  be  fatisfied  ; 
whence  muft  cnfue,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
the  Subverfion  of  this  Empire,  and  con- 
VoL.  IV.  O  fequently 
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feqaently  the  Lofs  of  their  prefent  Li- 
berty. The  Venetian  Republic  had  in  the 
Days  of  their  Fathers,  and  in  their  own 
Times,  been  engaged  in  very  burden- 
fome  Wars  with  Chriflian  Princes,  and 
by  confliantly  maintaining  a  Firmnefs  and 
Generofity  of  Soul,  liad  brought  them 
to  a  very  glorious  IfTue.  Under  the  pre- 
fent Difficulties,  even  though  they  fliould 
perhaps  appear  to  be  greater,  they  ought 
to  hope  for  the  fame  Succefs.  For  now 
both  their  Power  nnd  Authority  were 
greater  than  ever,  and  in  the  Wars  of 
many  Potentates  united  againft  one,  the 
Terror  is  generally  greater  than  the  Ef- 
feds,  bccaufe  the  firfl:  Ardor  and  Impetu- 
ofity  foon  begins  to  cool,  and  a  Diverfity 
of  Opinions,  which  muft  arife  between 
them,  creates  a  mutual  Diftruft  of  one 
another.  This  Senate  had  alfo  Reafon  to 
truH:  that,  befidcs  the  Provifions  and 
Remedies  which  they  could  furnifh  of 
themfclves,  God,  the  mod  jufl:  Judge, 
would  not  forfake  a  Republic  founded 
and  fubfifting  in  perpetual  Liberty,  which 
was  the  Ornament  and  Splendor  of 
Europe ;   nor  permit  that  the  Ambition  of 

Princes, 
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Princes,  under  a  falfe  Colour  of  preparing    ^-  ^• 
War  againft  the  Infidels,  fhould  glory  in^— y— < 
the  Ruins  of  that  City,  which  had,  with 
luch   Piety  and   Religion,    been,    for   fo 
many  Years,  the  Defence  and  Bulwark  of 
the  whole  Chriftian  Commonwealth. 

This  Speech  of  Domenico  Irevifano 
had  a  wonderful  EfFedt  on  the  Minds  of 
the  Majority,  and,  as  it  had  frequently 
happened  of  late  Years,  fo  now,  by  a 
fort  of  Fatality  which  attended  that  Se- 
nate, contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  many 
Senators  of  great  Prudence  and  Authori- 
ty, the  worft  Counfel  was  embraced  and 
followed.  The  Pope  therefore,  who  had 
delayed  to  ratify  the  League  till  the  laft 
Day,  now  figned  it,  but  with  an  exprefs  Pope  rati- 
Declaration,  that  it  was  his  Intent  to  com-  League. 
mit  no  Ad  of  Ploftility  againft  the  Veneti^ 
ans^  till  the  King  of  France  had  himfelf 
begun  the  War. 

Thus  ended  the  Year  1^08,  in  which 
the  Seeds  of  mighty  Wars  were  plenti- 
fully fown.     At  the  fame  Time  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  Pifans  were  greatly  diftrefTed, 
O  2  and 
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and  every  Day  involved  in  greater  Diffi- 
culties. For  the  Florentines^  befides  de- 
priving them  of  their  Harveft  in  the  pre- 
ceding Summer,  and  continually  fcouring 
the  Country  with  their  Troops,  home  to 
the  very  Gates  of  Pifa^  had,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  Supplies  of  Provifions  by  Sea, 
hired  the  Son  of  Bardella  of  Forto  Venerea 
with  fomc  VcfTcls,  to  cruife  along  the 
Coaft.  Hence  the  Ft  fans  ^  being  in  a 
manner  bcfieged  by  Sea  and  Land,  and, 
by  rcafon  of  their  Poverty,  incapable  of 
hiring  any  Ships  or  foreign  Soldiers,  and 
but  flowly  affiled  by  their  I^eighbours, 
had  almoft  loft  all  Hopes  of  fupporting 
themfclves.  The  Genocje  and  hiicchefe^ 
being  moved  with  their  Diftrefs,  took  a 
Refulution  to  revive  their  Hopes,  by  con- 
veying into  Fifa  a  large  Quantity  of 
Corn,  which  being  put  on  board  of  a 
great  Number  of  Barks,  under  Convoy 
of  Two  Genoefe  Ships  and  Two  Galeons* 
arrived  at  Spetie,  and  from  thence  at 
Viareggioy  from  whence  it  was,  by  the 
Diredlion  of  the  PifanSy  to  be  conveyed 
in  fourteen  Brigantines,  and  a  Number 
of  Lighters,  into  Fifa,  But  the  Floren- 
tines 
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tines  were  refolved  to  oppofc  this  Enter- 
prife,  for  on  the  Siiccefs  or  Mifcarriage 
of  this  Convoy  of  Corn,  depended  their 
Hope  or  Defpair  of  being  Maimers  of 
Pifa  this  Year.  For  this  Parpofe  t*hey 
reinforced  their  Fleet  with  an  Englifh 
Ship,  which  happened  to  lie  in  the  Port 
of  LivornOj  and  with  fome  other  Sloops 
and  Brigantines ;  then  in  order  to  alTif}, 
as  much  as  poilible,  their  naval  Arma- 
ment in  "  its  Operations  with  their  Land 
Forces,  they  ordered  all  the  Horfe  and  a 
good  Number  of  Foot,  fuddenly  got  to- 
gether from  their  Dominions,  to  repair 
to  all  thofe  Parts,  by  which  the  VefTcls  of 
the  Enemy  might  enter  the  AniOj  either 
by  its  IMouth,  or  by  the  Mouth  of  the 
dead  River,  and  fo  make  their  Way  up 
to  Pifa,  The  Enemy's  Fleet  proceeded 
to  the  Mouth  of  the  Arm,  but  the  Ships 
of  the  Florenti?ies  being  drawn  up  between 
the  Mouth  of  that  and  the  dead  River, 
and  their  Land  F'orces  having  poflTciIed 
themfclves  of  all  the  convenient  Pofts,  and 
planted  Cannon  on  the  Banks  of  all  Parts 
of  the  River  by  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
the  Enemy  judged  it  impradiicable  to 
O  3  rro. 
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proceed  any  further,    and  retired  to  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,    after  lofing  three  of 
their  Brigantines  laden  with  Corn.     This 
Succefs    feeming    to    promife    a   fpeedy 
Reduction   of  Pifa  for  want  of  Victu- 
als,   the  Florentines^    the  more  cffe(Stually 
to  prevent  all  Supplies  of  Provifions  from 
pafTing   up   the    River,     laid    a    wooden 
Bridge  over    the  j^r?iOy    and    fortified    it 
with   a  Redoubt   at  each  End.     At  the. 
fame  time,    to  deprive  the  Fifans  of  all 
Aififtance    from  their  Neighbours,    they 
made  an  Agreement  with  the  Lucchefe, 
having  firft,    in  order  to  rcprefs  the  Au- 
dacioufncfs  of  that  People,  detached  Part 
of  their  Troops  from  Cajcinay    with  Or- 
ders to  plunder  the  Port  of  Fiareggio,  and 
tiie  Magazines,    in   which   were   a  great 
Quantity  of  Silks  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
chants of  Lucca.     The  LucchefCy  terrified 
at  this  rough  Proceeding,    fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  FloreticCy  who  at  laft  came  to  this 
Agreement,  That  between    the  two  Re- 
publics there   fhould    be   a  League   de- 
fenfive  for  Three  Years,    in  which  the 
Lticchefe  were  exprefly  excluded  from  the 
Liberty  of  giving  any  Manner  of  Aflift- 

ancc 
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ance   to  the  Pifans,     This  Confederacy,    ^-  ^• 
if  the  Florentines  fhould  recover  ^ija  in  ^^..^^^ 
the  Space  of  one  Year,    was   declared  to 
be   prolonged   for   other  Twelve  Years  :  f-"gue 

^  ^  between 

That  during  this  Confederacy  the  Floren-ih^Fioren. 
tines  fhould  not,  without  Prejudice  how-J"//^^;-^ 
ever  to  their  Rights,    moleft  the  Lucchefe 
in  the  PoiTcdion  of  Pietra  Santa  and  Mu- 
trone, 

'^^     But  what  was  of  much  greater  Mo-     • 
ment   for   facilitating   the   Acquilition  of 
Pifa^    was  the  Capitulation  made  by  the 
Florentines  with  their  mofl  Chriftian  and  Treaty 
Catholic  Majeflies,  which,    in  a  Negotia-  the'^Kirgs 
tion  that  lalled  many  Months,    had  metofi^^^^r* 
with  many  Difficulties  on  the  Part  of  the^^w  and 
Florentines^  who  were  apprehenfive,  from  ^^"^^  ^'''''■*'*' 
Experience   of   what    had   paft,    that  it 
was   only   defigned  as   an   Expedient   to 
draw  from  them  a  large  Sum  of  Money, 
and  then  leave  the  Affairs  of  the  Pijans 
upon   the   fame  Footing ;    on    the  other 
hand,  the  King  of  France  interpreted  this 
Delay  as  artfully  procured  by  the  Floren- 
tines,   in  hopes   that  the   Pifans,    wliofe 
Extremities  were  very  well  known,  would 
O  4  fur- 


tines. 
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furrender  of  thcmfelves.  And  as  he  did 
not  defign  that  they  (hould  by  any  means 
recover  Pi/a  without  paying  him  a  Re- 
ward, he  had  commanded  Bardella,  who 
was  his  Subje(5l,  to  quit  the  Service  of  the 
Florentines^  and  ordered  Cbaumont  to  fend 
Six  Hundred  Lances  from  Alilan  to  the 
AfTiftance  of  the  Fifans.  But  now  all 
Doubts  and  Difficulties  being  removed,  an 
Agreement  was  concluded  on  the  follow- 
ing Conditions, 


Articlesof  That  neither  the  King  of  France 
ty,  '^^'  nor  the  King  of  Aragon  fliould  grant  any 
Favour  or  AfTillance  to  the  PifanSy  but 
take  effc6lual  Care  that  no  Provifions, 
nor  Supplies  of  Money,  Troops,  or  any 
other  NecefTaries  (hould  be  fcnt  to  Pifa, 
from  the  Places  in  fubjcdion  to  them,  or 
from  their  Confederates,  or  from  thofe 
under  their  Protection  :  That  the  Floren- 
tines, in  Cafe  they  (hould  recover  Pifa 
within  the  Year  next  cnfuing,  (liould  pay 
at  certain  Times,  to  each  of  the  two 
Kings,  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats ;  and  in 
that  Cafe  a  League  was  declared  to  fubfift 
between  the  Parlies  for  three  Years,    to 

com- 
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commence  from  the  Day  of  the  Recove- 
ry,   by  which  the  Florentines  lliould   be, 
obliged  to  furnifh  Three  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms  for  the  Defence  of  the  States  of  the 
two  Kings  in  Italy ;    and,    on   the  other 
hand,  each  of  thofe  Monarchs  on  Demand 
fliould  fupply  them  with  at  leafl:  Three 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms  for  their  own  De- 
fence.    To   thefe  Articles,    which   con- 
cerned all   the  Parties,    it   was  neccflary 
that  fome  new  Obligation  fliould   be  ad- 
ded, without  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ca- 
tholic King,    by    which    the   Florentines 
were  bound  to  pay  the  King  of  France^  at 
times,    and  on    the   fame  Conditions  as 
aforefaid.    Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats  more  ; 
befides  which  they  were  brought  under  a 
Promife  to  prefent  the  Miniilers  of  the  two 
Kings  with  Twenty-five  Thoufand  Ducats, 
the  grcateftPart  of  which  was  to  be  diftri- 
buted  at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Cardinal  of 

Rouen, 

« 

This  Agreement  was  indeed  very  ex- 
pcnfive  to  the  Florentines^  but  univerfally 
reputed  very  diflionourable  to  thofe  Kings, 
one  of  whom  was  induced  by  Money  to 

abandon 
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^  ^'  abandon  a  City  which  he  had  oftentimes 
s«-^,L^acknowledged  he  had  received  into  his 
Protedlion,  and  of  which,  as  it  appeared 
afterward,  the  Great  Captain,  in  its  vo- 
luntary Surrender,  had  accepted  the  Do- 
minion in  his  Name  ;  the  other,  forgct- 
jng  all  his  former  Engagements,  fo  often 
repeated  to  the  Flofentines^  either  fold 
the  juft  Liberty  of  tiie  Pijani  for  a  vile 
Price,  or  conftraincd  the  Florentines  to 
purchafc  of  him  the  Liberty  to  recover 
what  juHly  belonged  to  them.  So  great 
is  the  Power  of  Gold  in  our  Days,  as  to 
outweigh  all  Regard  to  Honour  and  De- 
cency. 

French  BuT  the  Affairs  of  the  Pifans^  which 

Preparati- fQj.j^grly  ^f^^j  ^q  atttacSt  the  Eyes  of  all 

onsagainft  •'  -^ 

the  Fene-  Italy y  wcrc  at  this  Jundure  but  little  re- 
*'^"''  garded,  the  Attention  of  the  Public  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  Expectation  of  greater 
Events.  For  the  League  diCambray  be- 
ing ratified  by  all  the  Confederates,  the 
King  of  France  began  to  make  vaft  Pre- 
parations. And  tho'  he  had  not  as  yet 
proceeded  to  Protefts  and  Menaces  of 
War,  the  Affair  however  could  no  longer 

be 
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be  dillembled,    and  therefore  the  Cardinal 
of    Rouen t     before    the   whole   Council, 
complained  to  the  Venetian  Ambadacior  in 
ftrong  Terms,  that  their  Senate,  defpifing 
their    League  with   the  King,     and   his 
Fiiendlliip,    had   fortified    the  Abbey  of 
Ceretto   in  the  Territory  of  Crema^     in 
which  Place  there  had   been   formerly  a 
Fortrefs,    which  was   demoliflied  by  the 
Articles  of  the   Peace   concluded   in   the 
Year   1454,    between   the  Venetians  and 
Francefco  Sforza  the  then  Duke  of  Milan, 
with  a  Condition  that  the  Venetians  (hould 
never   hereafter    ere6t   any   Fortification 
there  ;  to  the  Articles  of  which  the  Peace 
made  between  them  and   the  King  did 
refer  in  this  and  in  many  other  Particu- 
lars.    The  King  of  France  a  few  Days  af- 
ter arrived  at  Lions^    his  Troops  were  al- 
ready on  their  March   to  pafs   the  Moun- 
tains,   and  Six  Thoufand  Swi/s  in  his  Pay 
were  preparing  to  make  a  Dcfcent  at  the 
fame  time  into  Italy.     To  thefe   his  own 
Forces  was  added  the  AfTiflance  of  others. 
From  the  Genoefe  he  was  furniflied  with 
four  Ships ;  of  the  Florentines  he  got  Fifty 
Thoufand  Ducats,  in  part  of  what  would 

be* 
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become  payable  after  the  Acqulfition  cf 
^Fifd.  Tht'Du'ichy  oi  Milafiy  where  the 
Inhabitants  longed  for  the  Reftoration  of 
their  Towns  that  were  in  the  Poffeffion  of 
the  Venetiafis,  made  him  a  Prefent  of  One 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats,  and  a  Multi- 
tude of  Gentlemen  and  Fief  holders  of  that 
State  provided  themfelvcs  with  Horfes  and 
Arms,  and  formed  a  Body  fplendidly 
equipped  for  attending  the  King's  Pcrfon 
to  the  War. 

Venetians       Q  N  the  Other  Side  the  Venetians^  with 

prepare 

for  their  3  great  deal  of  Spirit  and  Refolution,  pre- 
pared  for  rcfifting  the  Force  of  fuch  for- 
midable Enemies,  employing  their  Money 
and  Authority,  and  exerting  the  whole 
Strength  of  the  State  in  making  Provifi- 
ons  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Republic.  And 
they  proceeded  with  the  more  Alacrity,  as 
it  was  very  probable  that  if  they  could 
fuftain  the  Brunt  of  the  firfl:  Attack,  the 
ill-compa6ted  Union  of  thcfe  Princes 
would  eafily  fall  afunder  and  diffolve. 
And,  to  the  immortal  Glory  of  the  Senate 
it  muft  be  fpoken,  that  the  fame  Ardor  for 
Defence  appeared  in  thofe  Members  who 

had 


Defence. 
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had  before  counfelled  them,    tho'  in  vain, 
to  take  better  Meafures,  and  to  ufe  their 
profperous  Fortune  with  Moderation,    as 
in  thole  who  had   been  Authors  of  the 
contrary    Advice.       For    preferring    the 
Good  of  the  Public  to  private  Ambitiorf, 
they  were  not  follicitous  to  increafe  their 
own  Authority  by  reproaching  their  Bre- 
thren with  their  pcrnicieus  Counfels,  nor 
did    they  oppofe  thofe  Remedies  which 
were  ufed  for  removing  the  Dangers  that 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  Imprudence 
of  others.     And   confidering  that  almofl: 
all   Chriftcndom    was    in    Arms    againft 
them,    they   unanlmoully  ufed   their   ut- 
moft   Efforts   to  break  fo    formidable  a 
Union.     Repenting,  therefore,  that  they 
had  defpifed  the  Opportunity  of  fepara- 
ting  the  Pontiff  from  the  Confederacy,  and 
entertaining  good   Hopes   that  he  would 
be    contented    with    the    Reftitution    of 
Faenza  alone,    they  revived  their  Nego- 
tiations  with    his   Holinefs,     and   would 
have  entered  on  new, Treaties  with  Ccefar 
and  the  Catholic  King.     But  as  for  the 
King  of  France,  either  out  of  Hatred,  or 
Defpair  of  making  any  ImprefHon  upon 

him. 
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him,  they  did  not  offer  to  treat  with  him. 
Bat  the  Pope  was  no  longer  at  Liberty  to 
accept  what  he  had  at  firft  defircd,  and 
the  Catholic  King,  though  perhaps  he 
wanted  not  Inclination,  had  it  not  in  his 
Power  to  turn  the  others.  And  Ccefar 
had  conceived  fuch  an  implacable  Hatred 
againll  the  Name  of  the  Venetians,  and 
was  fo  far  from  coming  to  an  Agreement, 
that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  their 
Ofi-crs,  and  rcfufcd  to  admit  Giampicro 
SteLdy  their  Secretary,  deputed  to  him  as 
Plenipotentiary,  into  his  Prcfcncc. 

The  Venetiam  therefore  employed  all 
their  Thoughts  in  providing  for  their  De- 
fence by  Arms,  for  which  Purpofe  they 
made  great  Levies  of  Horfc  and  Foot  in 
every  Quarter,  and  fitted  out  great  Num- 
bers of  Ships  and  fmaller  Vcffcls  for 
guarding  the  Coafts  of  Romagna  and  the 
Towns  of  Puglidj  and  to  command  the 
Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Po,  with  other 
neighbouring  Places  and  Rivers,  by  which 
they  apprehended  fome  Molcftation  from 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Marquis  of 
Mantoua.     But  befides  the  Menaces   of 

human 
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human  Powers,    they  were  alarmed  with    ^-  ^» 
a  Muhitude  of  Accidents,    either  fatal  or  v^-v— » 
fortuitous.     A  Thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  Prodigies 
Caftle  of  Brefda-,    a  Bark  fent  by  the^^ 
Senate  with  Money  to  Ravenna  funk  with 
Ten  Thoufand  Ducats.     The  Archive, 
a  Building    full  of   Records    relating   to 
the  Republic,    on  a  fuddcn  fell  entirely  to 
the  Ground.     But  what  put  them  all  in 
the  greatefl:  Conflernation   was,    that  on 
a  Day,    and  at  the  very  Hour  when  the 
great  Council  was  affembled,    either  by 
Chance  or  Treachery,  a  Fire  broke  out  in  Fire  in  the 
the  Arfenal,  in  the  Room  where  the  Salt- 
petre was  kept,  and  tho'  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Men  ran  thither  to  extinguifh  it, 
yet  aflifted  by  the  Wind,    and  the  Com- 
buftiblenefs  of  the  Matter,    it   confumed 
Twelve  light  Gallies,  with  a  vafl:  Quanti- 
ty of  Stores  *.     As  an  Addition  to  their 
Misfortunes,    the  Senate  having  taken  in- 
to their  Pay  Giulio  and  Renzo  Orjini  and 
Troilo  Savello,    with  Five  Hundred  Men 
at  Arms  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot,    the 

Pope, 

•  Bembo  writes,  that  the  Fire  was  occafioned  by  a 
Spark  faUing  into  a  Barrel  of  Gunpowder  as  they  were 
nailing  it. 
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Pope,  by  very  fevere  Orders,  charged 
them,  as  Fcudataries  and  Subjects  of  the 
Church,  not  to  leave  the  Territory  of 
Rome-f  and  encouraged  them  not  to  rc" 
ilore  Fifteen  Thoufand  Ducats  they  had 
received  of  the  Venetians  in  advance,  pro- 
mifing  to  fet  that  Sum  againll  other  Sums 
in  which  that  People  were  indebted  to  the 
Apoftolic  See,  for  what  they  had  colle(St- 
ed  from  the  Towns  in  Romagna  *. 

The  Preparations  of  the  Senate  were 
chiefly  direded  towards  the  Borders  of 
the  French  Dominions,  from  whence  they 
cxpcded  the  mofi:  fpeedy  and  powerful 
Attack.  For  the  King  of  Aragouy  tho* 
he  had  promifed  the  other  Confederates 
to  do  mighty  Feats,  contented  himfelf, 
according  to  Cuftom,  with  making  a 
Shew  of  Preparations,  but  performed 
nothing  of  Moment.  Ccefar  was  em- 
ployed in  Flanders,  where  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a  free  Gift  from 
that  People,  who  were  the  Subjedts  of 
his  Grandfon,    and   did   not  fuppofe  the 

War 

*  The  Pope  alfo  promifed  to  take  off  the  Interdift  from 
the  Orftni,  and  to  fupport  that  Family. 
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War  would  commence  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, well  knowing  that  the  Pope, 
depending  more  on  the  Succefs  of  others 
than  his  own  Strength,  would  regulate  his 
Motions  according  to  the  Progrcfs  of  the 
Allies. 

I T  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  firft 
Effort  of  the  French  King  would  be  in  the 
Ghiaradadda^  by  pafllng  the  River  Adda 
near  to  Cajciano  ;  the  Venetiam  therefore 
aifembled  their  Forces  at  P/?;?/*?  Vico  on 
the  River  0^//«?.  The  Captain  General  of 
their  Army  was  Count  FitiglianOy  and 
Bartolomeo  Alviano  had  the  Title  of  Go- 
vernor, Giorgio  CornarOy  and  Andrea  Grittl 
were  the  Proveditors  *,  both  illuftrious 
Noblemen,  greatly  honoured  tor  tiieir 
perfonal  Accomplifhments,  and  for  the 
Glory  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
preceding  Year,  one  of  them  by  his  Suc- 
cefs in  Friuliy  and  the  other  by  the  Re- 
fiftance  he  made  to  the  Germans  at  Rovere. 

Vol.  IV.  P  A 

*  The  Proveditors  reprefented  tKe  Senate,  and  the 
General  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  any  Enterprize  of  Im- 
portance without  thC'Confent  of  at  leall  one  of  them  j 
but  if  Time  permitted,  an  Exprefs  was  firft  to  be  fent  to 
VftiicCy  to  confuU  the  Senate. 
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A  Council  beiim  held  to  confult  on  the 
Operations  of   the  War,     the  Opinions 
Venetians  Were  various,    not  only  between  fonie  of 
Council    ^^^^  principal  CtBcerf,    but'  between  the 
of  War.    Captain  General  and  the  Governor.     For 
Alviano^  who  waS  of  a  fierce  and  daring 
Temper,  and  grown  proud  with  the  prof- 
ot^.v/av"   P*^''^^s  Succefi    of   the   preceding  Year, 
ano.         being  ever  ready  to  embrace  all  Oppor- 
tunities,   and   incredibly  quick  in   taking 
his  Refolucions,    as  well  as  putting  thcni 
in  Execution,    advifcd  to  carry  the  War 
into  the  Enemy's  Country,   rather  than  to 
wait   till  it  was  brought  into  their  own 
Dominions ;    and  to  attack  the  Dutchy  of 
Miliviy  before  the  J'rench  King  fliould  ar- 
or  Count  live  in  Italy.    Bui  Count  Fitiglinfio,  whe- 
'"'^ """'  ther  the  Vigour  of  his  Spirit  was  impaired 
by  Age,  as  Ahrano  faid,  or  whether,  in- 
ftructed  by  long  Experience,  he  had  with 
more  Prudence  confidered  the  Dangers, 
was  by  no  means  for  tempting  of  Fortune, 
except  on  very  good  Grounds ;    and  was 
therefore  of  Opinion,  that  neglecting  the 
Towns  of  the  Ghiaradadda^    which  were 
of  little   Importance  towards  a  Decifion 
of  the  War,    the  Army  (hould  entrench 

them- 
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themfelves  at  the  Town  of  Om,  as  Fran- 
ce fco  Carmigniiola  and  Giacopo  PiccminOt 
two  famous  Captains  in  their  Times,  had 
formerly  done  in  the  Wars  between  the 
Venetiam  and  the  Milaneje :  That  Orci 
was  an  advantageous  Poft,  of  great 
Strength  by  its  Situation  between  the 
Rivers  Ogh'o  and  Seria^  and  very  conve- 
nient for  covering  all  the  Towns  of  the 
Venetian  Territory.  For  if  the  French 
iliould  venture  to  attack  them  in  their 
Entrenchments,  from  the  Strength  of 
their  Situation  they  might  ahnoft  afTure 
themfelves  of  the  Vidory  ;  and  if  they 
chofe  to  lay  Siege  to  Cremona^  Crema, 
Bergamo,  or  Brejciay  they  would  be  at 
Liberty,  for  the  Defence  of  thefe  Places, 
to  decamp  and  approach  with  their  Army 
to  the  Beiiegers ;  then,  by  taking  Poflelli- 
on  of  fome  fecurc  and  advantageous  Pofi:, 
they  might  with  their  numerous  light 
Horfe  and  Stradiotti  infeft  and  harrafs 
them,  byMntercepting  their  Provifions  and 
warlike  Stores,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  any  Town  of  Importance,  and, 
without  putting  themfelves  in  the  Power 
of  Fortune,  eafily  defend  the  Venetian 
P  2  State 
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State  from  the  powerful  and  furious  At- 
tack of  the  King  ot  France, 

Both  re-  Both  thefe  Counfels  were  rejefled  by 
the^Se-^  the  Senate  ;  that  of  Ahia?io  as  too  bold, 
nace.  and  that  of  the  Captain  General  as  favour- 
ing too  much  of  Timidity,  confidering 
the  Nature  of  the  prefent  Dangers.  The 
Senate  would  indeed  have  been  better 
pleafed,  if,  according  to  the  antient  Cuf- 
tom  of  their  Republic,  they  could  have 
proceeded  fccurdy,  and  have  put  them- 
felves  as  little  as  poflible  out  of  their  own 
Power  *.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if,  at 
the  Time  when  almoft  all  their  Force 
was  employed  in  refifling  the  King  of 
France,  the  State  fliould  be  invaded  with 
a  powerful  Army  by  the  King  of  the  Re 
t?ians,  with  what  Arms,  under  what 
Generals,  and  with  what  Forces  could 
they  pretend  to  oppole  him  ?  On  this 
Confideradon,  thofe  Meafures,  which  in 
themfelves  might  carry  a  greater  Appear- 
ance of  Certainty  and  Security,  would  at 
laft  in  Effect  prove  the  mofl:  uncertain 
and  dangerous.      For    this  Reafon    they 

em- 
*  That  Is,  by  not  giving  the  General  fiill  Power  to  aft 
according  toDifcretion. 
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embraced,  as  it  often  happens  in  con- 
trary Opinions,  a  Medium  betwixt  both 
Counfels,  and  refolved  that  the  Army 
fhould  encamp  behind  the  River  Adda^ 
to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  paffing  that 
'  River  and  ravaging  the  Ghiaradadda ;  but 
gave  exprefs  Orders  and  Diredlions  to 
avoid  coming  to  an  Engagement,  with- 
out Neceflity,  or  the  faireft  Hopes  of 
Succefs. 


But  the  King  of  France  had  taken  a 
quite  different  Refolution,  and  was  ar- 
dently defirous  that  the  Armies  fhould 
come  to  a  pitched  Battle.  That  Monarch, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lorrain^  and 
all  the  chief  of  the  Nobility  of  France y 
as  foon  as  he  had  paffed  the  Mountains, 
fent  his  Herald  Monjoye  to  denounce  War 
to  the  Venetian  Senate ;  and  that  it  might 
fo  much  the  fooner  be  faid  to  be  de- 
nounced, he  was  commiffioned  to  make 
the  fame  Declaration  to  the  Venetian  Ma-  Kfng  of 
gift  rates  oi  Cremona,  as  he  paffed  through  ^"''"^''^^' 
that  Place  *.     And  tho'  the  French  Army  War  to 

P^  the  Vent- 
3  was^/«;;,. 

f  Monjoye  Wis  introduced  into  the  Vengtian  Senate  on 

th« 
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was  not  as  yet  all  afTcmbled,    and  it  had 
been  determined  not  to  enter  upon  A6lioii 
before  the  King  was  arrived  at  Cafciam, 
yet,    either    by  the  SoHicitations  of   the 
Pope,    wlio   complained  that  the  Time 
appointed  by  the  Convention  was  elapfed, 
or  that  tlie  Term  of  Forty  Days,  in  which. 
Ca/ar  was  to  enter  upon  the  War  after 
the  King  of  Fra??ce  had  opened  the  Cam- 
paign,   might  the  fooner  begin,    the  firfi: 
Refclution  was  altered,  and  Chaumont  was 
ordered  to  take  the  Field  before  the  Ve~ 
nct'mri  Troops  which  were  not  yet  all  got 
together,  had  left  their  Quarters  at  Ponte 
Vico. 


The  Fifteenth  Day  of  Aprils  1509. 
gave  the  firO:  Movement  to  fo  great  a 
War,  by  Chaumo7it*s  fording  the  River 
^,"-"'Hf^  Adda  near  Cafciano  with  Three  Thoufand 
Horfe,  and  palling  Six  Thoufand  Foot, 
and  afterwards  the  Artillery,  in  Boats. 
He  dire(^ed  his  March  to  7;t'u/,    Three 

Miles 

tlic  16th  Day  of  A^ril  11509,  in  a  private  Manner,  to 
avoid  ftriking  a  Terror  into  the  People.  After  he  had 
denounced  the  War  on  the  part  of  the  King  his  Mafter, 
the  Doge  Lmedano  made  a  stx^]  prudent  and  becoming 
.Anrl'vvcr.     Btmbo. 
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Miles  from  Cafciano,  in  which  was  Giiifii' 
7iiano  Mo?'ofinOj  Proveditor  of  the  Venetian 
Stradiotti,    and  with  him  Vilello  of  Citta 
di  Cajielloy    and  Vincent io  di  Naldo^    who 
had  drawn  together  fome  Foot  who  were 
to   be    difiribiited    in    the    neighbouring 
Towns.     Thefe  Officers  imagining  that 
the  French,    who   had   moftly  difperfed 
themfehes   in   different  Places,    had    no 
Dcfign  to  attack  the  Town,    but  only  to 
fcour   the  Country,     ordered    out  Two 
Hundred  Foot,  and  fome  Stradiotti ;  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  a  Party  of 
French y    who  after   a  Skirmifh   purfued 
them  to  the  very  Ravelin  of  the  Gate. 
The  French  were  foon   after    reinforced 
by  more  Troops,  and  the  Artillery  being 
brought  before  the  Town,    they  began  to 
play  with  fome  Falconets  on  the  Fortifi- 
cations of  the  Place,  with  fuch  an  EffecS* 
that,    either  from  the  Cowardice  of  the 
Commanders,    who  were  terrified  at  the 
Suddennefs  of  the  Attack,    or  on  account 
of  a  tumultuous  Rifing  of  the  Inhabitants, 
the  Town  was  furrendered  to  Chaumont^^'^  ^aks 
at  Difcretion  :    The  Proveditor  Giv'iini^ 
mo^  VitellOy  and  VincentiOy  and  many  others 
P  4  were 
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were  made  Prifoners,  bcfides  One  Hun- 
dred light  Horfe,  and  One  Thoufand 
Foot,  almoft  all  of  them  of  the  Valley  of 
Dilaf}io7iey  only  Two  Hundred  Stradiotti 
laving  thenifelves  by  Flight  *.  Chaumonf^ 
attcr  this,  had  feme  other  neighbouring 
Places  furrendered  to  him,  and  then  re- 
turned with  his  Troops  beyond  the 
Adda. 

On  the  fame  Day  the  Marquis  of 
Afantoua,  who  was  in  the  King's  Pay, 
and  had  the  Command  of  One  Hundred 
Lances,  a:tacked  Cafal  Maggiore^  which 
Fortref?,  together  with  Luigt  Bono  the 
Venetian  Commander,  was  furrendered  to 
him  by  the  Inhabitants,  without  any 
Rcfidance.  On  the  fame  Day  alfo  Roc- 
calhertinOy  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Lances  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot,  pafled 
from  Fiacenza  on  a  Bridge  of  Boats  laid 
over  the  Adda^  where  it  falls  into  the  Po, 

and 

*  Mccfnrgo  lays  the  Fault  on  the  Townfmen  o(Trevr\ 
w  ho  had  rather  betray  the  Fetietian  Garrifon  than  defend 
the  Place  agahift  the  French.  But  Bembo  znd  Giuftiniana 
afiure  us  that  the  Town,  after  fullaining  the  Attack  ?s 
long  as  could  be  cxpeded,  was  at  lalt  obliged  to  furren- 
dcr. 
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and  made  an  Incur fion  into  the  Territory 
of  Cremona,    which  was  alfo  invaded  on 
another  Quarter  by  the  Troops  that  were 
in  Garrifon  at  Lodi,  who  had  laid  a  Bridge 
over  the  /^dda  ;    befides  which  the  whole 
Body  of  Peafancs  that  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous Country   of    Brianza,     made   a 
Defcent  and  ravaged  the  Country  as  far  as 
Bergamo.     Thefe   Attacks   made   in  five 
different  Parts  on  one  Day,    and  without 
the  Appearance   of  an   Enemy   on   any 
Quarter,  made  more  Noife  than  it  pro- 
duced Effedt.     For  Chaumont  immediate- 
ly after  returned  to  Milan,  to  wait  for  the 
Arrival  of  the  King,  who  was  not  far  off  J 
And  the  Marquis  of  Mantoita^  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Cafal  Maggiore,    had  made 
a  fruiticfs  Attempt  on  Ajbla,    underftand- 
ing  that  Alviano^    with  a  numerous  Body 
of   Troops   had    paffed   the  River  Oglio 
at  Fonte  Moloro^    abandoned  Cafal  Mag- 
giore. 

After  a  Beginning  was  thus  made  to 
the  War,    the  Pope  without  Delay  pub- Pope  pub- 
liflied,    under  the  Title  of  Monitory,    a  Bull  a- 
terrible  Bull,    in  which  were  related  all  g^'"*\  ^'^® 

reneitanst 

the 
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the  Ufurpations  which  the  Venetians  had 
,ma,de  of  the  Towns  and  Territories  be- 
longing to  the  Apoftolic  See,  and  of  the 
Authority  which  they  had  arrogated  to 
themfclvcs,  in  prejudice  of  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Liberty,  and  of  the  JurifdicStion 
of  the  Pontiffs,  by  conferring  Bifhopricks 
and  many  vacant  Benefices,  and  by  try- 
ing Spiritual  Caufes,  and  other  Matters 
referved  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Church, 
in  fccular  Courts.  And,  befidcs  a  Recital 
of  all  the  reft  of  the  paft  Difobcdiences, 
there  was  an  Account  how  they  had  but 
a  few  Days  before,  in  order  to  difturb 
the  Adniiniftration  o^  Bologna y  to  the  Pre- 
judice of  the  Holy  See,  invited  from  Fa- 
enza  the  BenthogUy  who,  being  Rebels 
againft  the  Church,  were  fubje(ft,  as  were 
all  that  received  them,  to  the  mod  grie- 
vous Cenfures.  He  then  admonished  them 
to  reftore,  within  Twenty-four  Days,  the 
Lands  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Church,  together  with  the  Profits  received 
from  them  fincc  the  Time  they  firft  took 
them  in  their  PolTcflion,  under  Pain  of 
incurring,  in  cafe  of  Difobedience,  the 
Ecclefiaftical    Cenfures     and    Interdi(5ls, 

which 
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which  would  Involve  not  only  the  City  of  ^-  ^- 
Feniccy  but  all  Places  within  their  Domi-uJv—-* 
nions,   and  even  fuch  as,    not  being  yet 
fubjedt  to  them,    fhould  hereafter  receive 
any  Ve?ietian  :    Declaring  them  further  to 
have  incurred  the  Crime  of  High  Trea- 
fon,  and  worthy  to  be  treated  as  perpetual 
Enemies  to  all  Chriftians,    who  were  by 
thefc  Prefents  empowered  to  feize  on  their 
EiFe(5ls,  and  to  make  Slaves  of  their  Per- 
fons. 

Against  this  Bull  there  was  in  a  few 
Days  after,  by  fome  unknown  Perfons, 
difperfed  about  the  City  of  Rottie  a  Paper 
in  the  Name  of  the  Doge  and  Venetian 
Magilirates  j  in  which,  after  a  long  Re- 
cital of  Grievances  received  from  the 
Pontiff  and  the  King  of  France^  was 
contained  an  Appeal  from  the  Monitory  r^«^//aw 
to  a  future  Council,  and,  in  default  of^P^^^j^^^j^ 
human  Juftice,  to  the  Tribunal  of  Chrift, 
the  moft  juft  Judge,  and  fupreme  Lord 
of  all. 

This  fpiritual  Monitory  was  foon  fol- 
lowed   by   temporal  Threats  j     for   the 

Herald 
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Herald  Afonjoye,  being  arrived  ai  Venice, 
and  introduced  to  the  Doge  and  the  Se- 
nate, in  theNanie  of  the  King  declared  the 
War  which  was  already  begun,  adding  to 
his  Declaration  Reafons  of  more  Weight 
than  Juftice.  To  this  Denunciation  the 
Doge,  after  fome  Confultations,  anfwered 
in  very  few  Words,  that  fince  the  King 
Doge's     of  France  had   rcfolved   to  declare  War 

Anfwcrto        .    ^      ,  i  i      i 

the  Fr^/7fy?>againlt  thcrn  at  a  Time  when  they  had 
Denunci-  conccived  better  Hopes  of  him  on  account 

ation  or  ,  * 

War.  of  their  Confederacy,  which  they  had  ne- 
ver violated,  but  had  provoked  the  King 
of  the  Romans  to  be  their  Enemy,  becaufe 
they  would  not  renounce  their  Alliance 
with  FraficCi  they  would  take  the  bcft: 
Care  to  defend  themfelvcs,  which  they 
trufted  to  efFedt  by  means  of  their  Arms, 
in  conjundlion  with  the  Juil:ice  of  their 
Caufe.  This  fliort  Anfwer  was  thought 
more  becoming  the  Dignity  of  the  Repub- 
lic, than  enlarging  further  on  their  own 
Juftification,  or  mal>ing  vain  Complaints 
againft  the  AggrclTor. 

The   Venetian  Army    was    now  all 
alTcmblcd   at  Fonte  Vico,    and   confiiled 

of 
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of  Two  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  Three 
Thoufand     light   Horfe    and    Stradiotti, 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Foot,    picked  from  all 
Parts  of  Italy,    and  indeed  the  Flower  of 
the  Italian  Soldiery,    as  well  for  the  Va- 
lour of  the  common  Men,  as  for  the  Bra- 
very and  Experience  of  the  Officers,  be- 
fides  Fifteen  Thoufand  other  Foot,  feleded 
from  the  ordinary  ftanding  Militia  of  their 
own  Country  ;    and  their  Camp  was  fur- 
nifhed   with  a  very  numerous  Train  of 
Artillery.     From  Tonte  Vico    the  Army 
marched  to  Fo?2ta?2ellay  a  Town  Six  Miles 
from  Lodi,    and   a  very  convenient  Pod 
for  covering  Cremona,  Crema,  Caravaggio, 
and  Bergamo,     Here  judging  they  had  an 
Opportunity,    by   the  Retreat   of  Chau^ 
mont  beyond   the  Adda,    and  the  King's 
Forces  noi  being  all  joined,    to  recover 
Trevi,  they  put  themfelves  in  Motion  for 
that  Purpofc  by  Orders  from  the  Senate, 
though  conttary  to  the  Advice  of  Alviano, 
as  he  himfelf  afterwards  affirmed.     That 
General  alledged  that  it  was  taking  Refo- 
lutions  that  were  in  a  manner  repugnant, 
to  forbid  an  Engagement  with  the  King's 
ArAiy,    and  yet  on  the  other  hand  to 

make 
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make  fuch  Approaches  towards  it,  that 
perhaps  ic  would  not  be  in  their  Power 
to  retreat,  and  even  if  it  were  fcafible,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  diminifhing 
-  the  Reputafion  of  that  Army  to  fuch  a 
Degree  as  to  have  a  bad  Influence  on  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  War;  on  which  Ac- 
count, and  for  the  Sake  of  his  own  Ho- 
nour, and  for  the  Honour  of  the  Italian 
Army  in  general,  he  would  fooner  chufe 
to  die,  than  give  his  Confent  to  fo  dif- 
graceful  a  Step. 

T^  E  Army  firrt:  took  polTcflion  of 
Rivolta,  where  the  French  had  left  no 
Garrifon.  They  put  Fifty  Horfe  and 
Three  Hundred  Foot  into  the  Place, 
and  from  thence  came  before  Treijiy  a 
Town  at  a  fmall  Diflance  from  the 
Adda,  fituated  on  a  Spot  fomewhat  emi^ 
ncnt,  and  in  which  Chaumont  had  left 
Fifty  Lances  and  a  Thoufand  Foot  under 
the  Command  of  Imbault,  Front aille  a 
Gafcouy  and  the  Chevalier  Blanc.  The 
Cannon  being  planted  on  the  Side  to- 
wards CafcianOy  where  the  Wall  was  weak- 
eft,    did  fuch  Execution,    that  the  Be- 

fieged 
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fieged  rurrendered  next  Day.  The  Sol- 
diers had  Liberty  to  depart,  but  without 
Arms,  the  Officers  were  made  Prifoners, 
and  the  Town  being  left  to  the  Difcretion 
of  the  Conquerors  was  immediately  plun- 
dered. 


But  the  Lofs  fuftained  on  this  Occa- 
fion  proved  greater  to  the  Victors  than  to 
the  Vanquifhed  :  For  as  foon  as  the  King 
of  France  had  received  Advice  that  the 
Enemy  had    laid  Siege  to  Treviy    ima- 
gining that  the  Lofs  of  that  Place,    in  a 
manner  before  his  Eyes,    would  greatly 
diminish  his  Reputation,    he  fuddenly  fet 
out  from  Milan,  with  an  Intention  to  re- 
lieve it.     On  the  Ninth  oS.  Ma%  the  Day 
after  T.revi  was  taken,    the  King  arrived 
at  the  River  near  CafcianO)  where,  by  the 
Conveniency  of  that  Place,    three  Bridges  Kmg  of 
of  Boats  had    been  laid    before  without  p^^^^^^j^g. 
any  Difficulty,    and  palled  over  with  his^^-^- 
whole  Army,    meeting  with  no  Enemy, 
nor  the  leaft  Show  of  Rcfiftance.     Every 
Body  was    furprifed    that    the   Venetians 
Ihould  idly   lofe   fo  fair  an  Opportunity 
of  attacking  the  firft  Part  of  the  Troops 

that 
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that  had  pafled,  and  Irivulzio,  when  he 
faw  that  the  Army  met  with  no  Impedi- 
ment in  its  PalTage,  cry'd  out,  "  This 
Day,  O  mofl:  Chriftian  King,  have  we 
gained  the  Victory."  But  wc  are  aflured 
that  the  VenetiaJi  Generals  knew  very  well 
what  good  Opportunity  was  offered  them, 
and  were  willing  to  lay  hold  of  it  ;  but  it 
was  not  in  their  Power,  neither  by  their 
Authority,  nor  by  their  Prayers  nor 
Threats,  to  make  the  Soldiers,  who  were 
buficd  in  plundering,  come  out  of  Irevi^ 
There  being  no  other  Remedy  for  thcfe 
Diforders,  Ahiano  was  neceflitated  to  fet 
Fire  to  the  Town,  that  the  Soldiers  might 
be  forced  to  leave  the  Place  ;  but  this  Ex- 
pedient was  ufcd  too  late,  for  the  French^ 
to  their  unfpeakable  Satisfadlion,  had  al- 
ready paffed  the  River,  and  were  making 
themfelves  merry  with  the  Negligence  and 
Mifcondud  of  their  Enemies. 

The  King  encamped  with  his  Army  a 
little  above  a  Mile  diftant  from  the  Camp 
of  the  Venetians,  which  was  placed  on 
a  fomewhat  rifmg  Ground,  and  fo  ftrong 
by  its  Situation  and  Entrenchments,   that 

there 
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there  was  no  Avenue  by  which,  it  could 
be  attacked  without  manifeft  Danger. 
On  confuhing  therefore  in  what  manner 
to  proceed,  many  of  thofe  who  aflifted 
at  the  King's  Councils,  perfuading  them- 
felves  that  Cafir  would  foon  exert  the 
Power  of  his  Arms  in  an  effedual  Man- 
ner, advifed  to  proceed  (lowly  and  with 
Deliberation.  For  in  Matters  of  War  he 
that  expedls  an  Attack  is  in  a  better  Con- 
dition than  he  who  feeks  to  give  it,  and 
when  the  Venetian  Generals  fliall  find 
themfelves  unable  to  defend  their  Domi- 
nions in  fo  many  Parts  at  once,  they  will 
be  under  a  Neceffity  of  coming  out  of 
their  Trenches,  and  feek  an  Occafion  of 
hazarding  a  Battle.  But  the  King  was 
of  different  Sentiments,  and  only  wifhed 
for  an  Opportunity  to  fight  where  the 
Situation  of  the  Place  might  not  give  the 
Enemy  too  grdat  an  Advantage  over  the 
Valour  of  his  Soldiers.  And  what  made 
him  the  more  eager  to  engage,  was  t'whtv  French 
his  Aporehenfions  of  the  Slownefs  of  the^^'^s^-^i- 

f  '  ^       roiis  to 

King  of  the  Romans^    or  becaufe  finding  fight. 
himfelf  in  Perfon  with  all  the  Forces  of 
his  Kingdom,    he  had  not  only  conceived  ' 

Vol,  IV.  Q^  •     great 
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great  Hopes  of  Victory,  but  thought  it 
'  would  be  a  great  Difhonour  to  his  Name 
■  if  he  did  not  put  an  End  to  the  War  by 
himfelf,  without  the  AfTiftance  of  others  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  highly 
glorious  for  him,  that  the  other  Confe- 
derates fliould  equally  fliare  with  himfelf 
in  the  Rewards  of  a  Vidtory  obtained  by 
his  own  Power  and  "V^alour.  On  the 
other  Side,  the  Venetian  Senate  and  Ge- 
nerals, retarded  in  their  Counfels  by  the 
Fear  of  Cafar,  had  refolved  not  to  truft 
themfelves  in  a  Place  of  equal  Advantage 
to  themfelves  and  their  Enemy,  but  al- 
ways to  keep  within  flrong  Entrench- 
rtnctians  Hicnts,  fo  as  to  avoid  a  NccefTity  of  fight- 
Baule.^  ing,  and  prevent,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
French  from  making  any  confiderable  Pro- 
grefs. 

With  thefe  Refolutions  the  Armies 
ftood  encamped  one  againft  the  other  a 
whole  Day,  and  tho'  there  palTed  frequent 
Skirmifhes  between  the  light  Horfe,  and 
the  Frenchf  advancing  their  Artillery,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  on  a  Battle,  yet  no- 
^ling  of  Moment  happened.     The  next 

Day 
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Day  the  King  tnade  a  Motion  towards 
Rivoltay  for  the  Sake  of  trying  whether 
a  Defire  to  preferve  that  Town  would 
induce  the  Itdlians  to  quit  their  Camp ; 
bat  this  hot  moving  them,  the  King,  that 
he  might  obtain  from  them  at  leafl:  a  tacit 
Confe/Iion  that  they  durft  not  come  to  an 
Engagement,  flood  full  four  Hours  with 
his  Army  drawn  up  in  Order  of  Battle 
before  their  Entrenchments ;  but  they 
made  no  other  Motion  than  turning  to 
the  Front  of  the  French,  and  arraying 
themfelves,  without  abandoning  their 
ftrong  Poft.  In  the  mean  time  the  Can- 
non with  Part  of  the  Troops  came  before 
the  Walls  of  Rivolta,  which  Place  was 
taken  in  a  few  Hours  by  Force.  IritrQ French 
the  King  with  his  whole  Army  that^^^'^j/' 
Evening  took  up  his  Quarters,  not  a 
little  perplexed  at  the  Enemy's  Method 
of  proceeding,  whofe  Condu(51:  he  could 
not  help  commending,  as  much  as  it  dif- 
pleafed  him.  To  try  however  if  Necefli- 
.  ty  would  drive  them  whither  their  Will 
would  never  induce  them,  :ifter  he  had 
tarried  a  Day  at  Rivoltay  he  fet  Fire  to 
the  Place,  and  left  it,  with  an  Intent  to 
0^2  take 
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^-  ^-  take  up  his  Quarters  at  Vaila  or  Pandano 
I  the  next  Evening,  in  Hopes  that  by  the 
commodious  Situation  of  either  of  thefe 
Places  he  might  intercept  the  Convoys  of 
Provifions  from  C7'ema  and  Cremona  to  the 
Enemy's  Camp,  and  fo  reduce  them  to  a 
Neceffity  of  abandoning  it. 

The  Venetian  Generals  were  aware 
of  the  King's  Projc6l,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  neccdiry  for  them  to  take 
PofTcffion  of  fome  other  ftrong  Port:  near 
the  Enemy,  that  they  might  continue  to 
hold  them  under  the  fame  Difficulties, 
and  obftruct  their  Progrcfs.  Count  Piti- 
^Uano  advifed  not  to  move  till  the  next 
Day,  but  Ahiajjo  infifted  on  the  contrary 
with  fuch  Warmth,  ailcdging  that  it 
was  nccefiary  to  prevent  the  Enemy, 
that  at  laft  it  was  refolved  to  move  with 
all  Speed.  There  are  two  Roads  that 
lead  to  Crema  and  Cremona,  one  lower, 
near  the  Adda^  but  longer  as  being  in  a 
curve  Line,  the  other  more  remote  from 
that  River,  but  fliorter,  and  in  a  ftrait 
Line,  reprefenting  the  String  of  the  Bow, 
as  the  other  does  the  Bow  itfelf.      The 

lower 
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lower  Road  was   taken   by    the  King's    ^-  ^• 
Army,     which   was    faid    to    confift    ofu--v--- 
above  Two  Thoufand  Lances,  Six  Thou- Number 
fand  Swifsy    and  Twelve  Thoufand  Ga/'°J^^^ 

•^  *       ,  ,         Armies, 

co?2s  and  ItaiianSy  abundantly  provided 
with  Artillery,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Pioneers.  The  Venetian  Army  marched 
by  the  higher  Road,  with  their  Right  to- 
wards the  Enemy,  and  was  reckoned  to 
confifl:  of  Two  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms, 
above  Tw^enty  Thoufand  Foot,  and  a 
very  great  Number  of  light  Horfe,  Part 
Italians,  2nd  Part  inlifted  by  the  Vefie- 
tians  in  Greece,  Thefe  rid  on  before  the 
reft,  but  could  not  well  extend  nor  range 
themfelves  for  the  Shrubs  and  Stumps  of 
Trees  that  covered  the  Ground  between 
the  two  Armies,  and  alfo  took  off  all 
Profpe6l  they  might  have  one  of  another. 
The  Venetian  Army  marching  in  this 
Manner,  and  continually  advancing  along 
the  higher  Road,  the  Vanguard  of  the 
French^  led  by  Charles  d'  Amhoife  and 
Gianjacopo  da  Trivulzi,  in  which  were 
Five  Hundred  Lances  and  the  Swi/s  -,  and 
the  Venetian  Rearguard  commanded  by 
Bartolomeo  Ahiano,  confifting  of  Eight 
0,3  Hun- 
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Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  almoft  all 
the  Flower  of  the  Foot,  arrived  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Roads  much  about  the 
fame  Time  ;  but  the  Venetians  marched 
in  no  good  Order,  becaufe  Ahiano  had 
no  Thoughts  of  fighting  that  Day.  How- 
ever when  he  faw  himfelf  fo  near  the  E- 
ncmy,  either  flimnlated  by  his  ufual  Ar- 
dor, or  finding  himfelf  reduced  to  fuch  a 
Situation  as  made  it  neccflary  for  him  to 
engage,  he  immediately  fent  Notice  to 
Count  PitiglianOy  who  was  advanced  for- 
wards with  the  other  Part  of  the  Army,  of 
his  Ncceffity  and  Refolution,  defiring  him 
to  come  to  his  Afiiftance.  But  the  Count 
fent  him  word  to  purfue  his  March,  and 
avoid  fighting,  becaufe  the  Rules  of  War 
fo  required,  and  fuch  were  the  Orders  of 
the  Venetian  Senate. 

Al VIANG  having  drawn  up  his  Foot, 
with  Six  Pieces  of  Cannon,  on  a  fmall 
Bank  made  to  check  the  Violence  of  a 
Torrent,  the  Bed  of  which  was  then 
without  Water,  and  lay  between  both 
Armies,  attacked  the  Enemy  with  fuch 
Vigour  and  Fury  that  he  made  them  give 

Way. 
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Way.  In  this  Beginning  of  the  Battle 
he  was  greatly  favoured  by  feme  Vines, 
among  which  the  firft  Charge  was  made, 
and  which  by  their  trailing  Branches  ve- 
ry much  incommoded  ihc  trench  Horfe. 
But  their  main  Battle  advancing  with  the 
King  in  Perfon  to  their  Afliftance,  the 
two  firft  Squadrons  drew  up  and  fell  on 
the  Enemy.  AhianOy  who  had  con- Battle  of 
ceived  mighty  Hopes  of  the  Vidlory  from  J.^J^^j^7 
his  profperous  Beginning,  rode  up  and 
down,  and  was  prefent  every  where,  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  his  Troops  with 
the  moft  ardent  and  enlivening  Speeches. 
The  Fight  was  very  furious  and  obfti- 
nate  on  all  Sides,  and  the  French^  by  the 
feafonable  Advance  of  their  main  Body,  ^ 

having  recovered  their  Courage  and  Spirits, 
and  the  Engagement  being  now  drawn 
into  an  open  Place,  their  Cavalry,  ia 
which  they  were  much  fuperior,  had 
Room  to  exert  their  uthioft  Force.  They 
were  alfo  much  animated  by  the  Prefence 
of  their  King,  who,  without  regarding 
his  Perfon  any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
a  common  Soldier,  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
Danger  of  the  Cannon,  and  was  for  ever 
0^4  labouring 
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^'  D.  labouring  by  Commands,  by  Encourage- 
^^°^'  ,ments,  and  by  Threats,  as  need  required, 
to  Simulate  his  Men  to  the  Charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jtalia?i  Infantry,  en- 
livened by  their  firfl:  Succefs,  maintained 
the  Fight  with  incredible  Vigour,  j^hia- 
720  performing  the  Oiiice  of  an  excellent 
Soldier  as  well  as  of  a  General.  But  at 
Jafl,  after  a  valorous  Contcft  for  about 
the  Space  of  three  Hours,  the  Vcfietian 
Forces  fufFcring  very  much  from  the  Ene- 
my's Iforfe  in  the  open  Plain,  and  befides 
not  a  little  incommoded  by  the  Ground, 
which  was  become  very  flippery,  from  a 
heavy  Shower  of  Rain  that  fell  during  the 
Battle,  and  hindered  their  Infantry  from 
flanding  firmly  on  their  Feet,  but,  above 
all,  wanting  the  Succour  of  the  reft  of 
their  Troops,  began  to  fight  under  very 
great  Difadvantage.  They  continued 
hov^'evcr  to  make  a  noble  and  refoiute 
Refiftance,  but  having  loft  all  Hopes  of 
overcoming,  they  fought  more  for  Glory 
than  for  Safety,  and  made  the  Vidlory 
bloody,  and,  for  fome  time,  dubious  to 
the  French  ;  till,  at  laft,  being  fpenr,  and 
their  Strength,     but  not  their  Courage, 

failing. 
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failing,  the  greatefl:  Part,  without  turning  -^^  ^^ 
their  Backs  to  the  Enemy,  were  killed  in  u^-y-^J 
the  Field.  Among  the  Slain  was  the  Defeat  of 
much  celebrated  Piero,  one  of  the  Mar-^/«„j. 
quifes  del  Monte  a  Santa  Maria  in  'tufca- 
ny,  who  had  been  an  Officer  of  Foot  in  the 
Wars  of  Pifa  in  the  Pay  of  the  Floren- 
tines, and  was  now  a  Colonel  of  a  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  in  the  Service  of  the  Vene- 
tians. By  this  valiant  Refiftance  of  only 
one  Part  of  the  Army,  it  was  then  firmly 
believed  by  many,  that  if  the  whole  Vene^ 
tian  Force  had  been  engaged,  they  would 
have  obtained  the  Vidlory.  But  Count 
PitiglianOf  with  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Army,  kept  off  from  the  Field  of  Battle, 
either  becaufe,  as  he  himfelf  alledged,  his 
Troops  were  put  in  Diforder,  as  he  was 
turning  them  with  an  Intention  to  come 
up  and  engage,  by  a  Squadron  of  Horfb 
that  fled  ;  or  rather,  as  the  Report  went, 
becaufe  he  had  no  Hopes  of  getting  the 
better,  and  was  angry  that  AlvianOy  in 
Defiance  of  his  Authority,  had  prefumed 
to  engage,  and  thought  the  wifeft  Mea- 
fnre  he  could  take  was  to  fave  that  Part 
of  the  Army  which  was  with  him,   and 

not 
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not  facrifice  the  whole  to  another's  incon- 
fiderate  Raflinefs.  There  died  in  this 
Battle  but  few  Men  at  Arms,  the  greateft 
Lofs  fell  upon  the  Venetian  Foot,  of 
whom  fome  affirm  that  Eight  Thoufand 
were  killed  ;  others  fay,  that  the  Number 
of  the  Dead  on  both  Sides  did  not  ex- 
ceed Six  Thoufand.  Bartolomeo  Alviano 
remained  Prifoner,  having  one  of  his 
Eyes  almoft  beat  out,  and  his  whole  Face 
much  bruifed,  and  in  that  Condition  was 
conduced  to  the  King's  Pavilion ;  Twenty 
Pieces  of  heavy  Cannon  were  alfo  taken, 
but  the  Remainder  of  the  Venetian  Army 
not  being  purfued,  got  off  in  Safety. 
Thus  ended  the  famous  Battle  of  the 
Ghiaradadda^  or,  as  fome  call  it,  of  Vai- 
la^  which  was  fought  on  the  Fourteentli 
Day  of  May^  and  in  Memory  of  which 
the  King  erc6led  a  Chapel  on  the  Place 
where  the  Armies  engaged,  and  honoured 
it  with  the  Name  of  Santa  Maria,  della 
Vittoria. 

T  H  E  King  of  France^  after  obtaining 
fo  great  a  Victory,    refolving  not  to  lofe 
by  Negligence  the  Advantages  he  had  ac- 
quired 
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quired     by  .Valour   and    good   Fortune,    ^- -^• 
marched  the   next   Day    to  Caravaggio.^^-^^r^ 
The  Town  immediately  fubmitted  uponprogrefs 
Articles,    and  the  Citadel,    after  a  Day's ^^^^J^fu 
Battery,    furrendered  at  Difcretion.     Onter  the 

Battle. 

the  Day  following,  the  City  of  Bergamo, 
without  waiting  the  Arrival  of  the  Army 
before  the  Place,     furrendered  itfclf   to 
the  King,  who  left  Fifty  Lances,  and  One 
Thoufand  Foot  in  the  Town,  in  order  to 
befiege  the  Caftle,  and  directed  his  March 
to  Brefcia.      Before   his  Arrival  at  that 
Place,    the  Caftle  of  Bergamo,   the  Day  Bergamo 
after  the  Trenches  were  opened,    capitu- ^^^^"' 
lated,    and   agreed  that  Maria  Giorgio, 
and  the  other  Venetian  Officers,    fhould 
remain  Prifoners.     For  the  King  had  re- 
folved,  not  fo  much  out  of  Hatred,  as  in 
Hopes  to  extort  large  Ranfoms,    to  grant 
no  Article,     in   the  Capitulation  of  any 
Town,  by  which  the  Venetian  Noblemen 
might   have  Leave    to    retire   in  Safety. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Brefcia  were  not  of 
the  fame  Difpofition  as  in  the  Days  of  their 
Grandfathers,     when,     in    the  Wars   of 
Philippo  Alaria  Vifconti,    they  fuftalned  a 
very  hard  Siege  for  the  Sake  of  preferving 

them- 
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themfelves   under    the  Ve?2etian  Govern- 
ment.     For  they  were  now  inclined  to 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  King,  partly 
through  the  Terror  of  the  French  Arms, 
and  partly  by  the  Perlbafions  of  Count 
Gio.  Francejco  di  Gambara,  Head  of  the 
Fadion  of   the   Ghibelliiies.      Wherefore 
the  Day  after  the  Defeat  the  Townfmen 
feized  on  the  Gates,    and  openly  oppofed 
Giorgio  Cornaro,    who  had  haftened  thi- 
ther with   the   utmofl:   Expedition,     and 
ofFtred  to  put  fome  Troops  into  the  Place, 
And  when  afterwards  the  Venetian  Army, 
dlminiflied  not  fo  much  by  that  Defeat, 
but,    as  it  ufually  happens  in  like  Cafes, 
by  Defertion,    approached   the  City,    the 
Inhabitants  paid  no  Regard  to  the  Autho- 
rity and  Intreaties  oi  Andrea  Griui,  who 
had  entered  into  Brejtia,    and  endeavour- 
ed to  pcrfuade  them  to  admit  the  Army 
for   their  own  Defence.     Wherefore  the 
Troops  not  thinicing  themfelves  fecure  ii\ 
their  prefent  Situation,    removed  towards 
Tejchiera,    and  then  the  City  of  Brefcia^ 
Brefcia.    by   the  Intereft  and  Sollicitations  of   the 
Family  of  the  Gambari,  furrendered  itfelf 
to  the  King  of  J^rance,    as  did  two  Days 

after 


And 
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after  the  Citadel,  on  condition  of  Liberty    ^-  ^• 
and  Safety  to  all  that  were  within  it,    f^Y-,_,^_'^ 
cept  the  Venetian  Noblemen. 

The    News   of    fo  many  fucceffivc 
Calamities    and   Misfortunes   arriving    at  Genera! 
Venice^  it  is  not  to  be  expreffed  nor  ima-  na°t"on  It 
gined  what  Grief  and  Terror  it  ftriick^mv^. 
into  the  Hearts  of  all  the  People,  with 
the    Confulion    and    Aflonifhment     into 
which  it  threw  them.     They  were  not 
accuftomed  to  feel  the  Strokes  of  Adverft- 
ty,  but  to  come  off  Conquerors  in  almofi: 
all  the  Wars  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged.      But  now  they   had  prefented 
before  their  Eyes  the  difmal  Profpe^t  of 
the  Lofs  of   their  Dominions,    and   the 
Danger  of  the  final  Ruin  and  Deftrudlion 
of  their  dear  Country,    inftead  of  thofe 
pleafing  Scenes  of  Glory  and   Grandeur 
from  which  they  had  but  a  few  Months 
before  propofed  to  themfelves  the  Empire 
of  all  Italy,     People  from  all  Parts  of  the 
City  ran  with  loud  and  miferable  Lamen- 
tations to  the  Palace,    where  the  Senate 
fat  confulting  what  Meafures  to  take  in  fo 
prelling  a  Jun(5ture,    and  after  long  De- 
bate 
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bate  concluded  on   nothing  but  Dtfpaif. 
For  the  Remedies  appeared  Co  v/eak  and 
uncertain,  and  the  Hopes  of  their  Prefer- 
vation    fo  (lender  and  groundlefs,    as  to 
afford  no  other  Refult,    when  they  con- 
ijdered  that  they  had  no  other  General?* 
and  no  oiher  Soldiers  than  thofc  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  Battle,    and  were  defti- 
tute  of  Strength  and  Spirits,  and  that  the 
People  fubjcdt   to   their  Dominion  were 
either  inclined  to  rebsl,  or  averfe  to  fuffer 
Lofs,    and    hazard   Life  for  their   Sake. 
The  King  of  France  with  an  Army  very 
powerful,  and  infolcnt  with  Vidory,  was 
difpofed  to  follow  the  Coiirfe  of  his  pro- 
fpt  rous  Fo'-tune,  and  his  Name  alone  was 
fufficient  to  induce  every  one  to  yield  him- 
felf  to  his  Subjc(ftion.     And   if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  refill  that  King,    what 
inuft   become  of  them  on  the  Arrival  of 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  reported, 
was   approaching   to   their  Borders,    and 
now  he  had  fo  fair  an  Opportunity,  would 
doubtlefs  quicken  his  March  ?    Dangers 
and  Defpair  appeared  in  all  Quarters,  with 
very  few  Signs  of  Hope.     And  what  Se- 
curity had  ihey  that  in  their  own  Coun- 
try, 
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try,  full  of  innumerable  Multitudes,  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  Infurredion,  part- 
ly from  a  Grcedinefs  of  Plunder,  and  part- 
ly out  of  Hatred  to  the  Nobles  ?  And  thus 
did  they  reckon  as  mofl:  certain  all  thofe 
calamitous  Events  which  their  own  Imagi- 
nation reprefented  as  poffible  to  happen  ; 
which  is  the  greatefl:  Degree  of  Timidity. 


Under  the  Wei^^ht  of  thefe  terrible  ^'?«^''*^«' 

,        ^  prepare 

and  alarming  Apprehenlions,    the  Senate  for  their 

however,     after  fome  time,     recollected ^^^^'^^*^' 

their  Spirits  in  the  beft  Manner  they  couldj 

and  refolved  to  ufe  their  utmoll:  Efforts  to 

reconcile    themfelves    upon    any   Terms 

whatfoever  to  the  Pope,    to  the  King  of 

the  Romans,    and  to  the  Catholic  King, 

without  taking  any  Thoughts  about  ap- 

peafing  the  King  of  France,    for  they  as 

much  diftrufted  him  for  his  Hatred  againfl: 

them,    as  they  dreaded  the  Power  of  his 

Arms.     Nor  yet  did  they  on  this  account 

in  the  leaft  abate  of  their  Sollicitude  to 

defend  themfelves,    by  providing  Supplies 

of  Money,  and  making  new  Levies  in  all 

their  Territories  ;  and  being  apprehenfive 

of  a  Fleet  which  was  faid  to  be  preparing 

at 
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at  Genoa,  they  increafed  their  naval  Force 
to  Fifty  Gallies,  and  appointed  Angelo 
Trevijam  to  command  it. 


But  all  their  Counfels  were  prevented 
Further    by  the  Diligence  and  Activity  of  the  King 
Progrefs   ^^£  j^yaucc,    to  whom,    after  the  Acquifi- 
French      tion  of  Brcfcta,  the  City  of  Cremona  fnr- 
'"^*       rendered,  the  Caftlc  ftiil  remaining  in  the 
Hands  of  the  ^^«^//rt;w*;  which,  though 
in  a  good  State  of  Defence,    would  have 
followed  the  Example  of  the  reft,  as  did 
much  about  the  fame  time  the  Caftle  of 
Piz'zichitoney     if   the  King  would  have 
confentcd  that  all  who  were  in  the  Place 
fhould   have  Leave  to  depart  in   Safety  j 
but  many  of  the  Venetian  Nobles   being 
there,     and  amongft  the    reft  Zaccharia 
Contaj'inOy  a  very  wealthy  Nobleman,    he 
refufcd  to  accept  their  Surrendry,    but  on 
Condition  of  fnbmitting  to   his  abfolute 
Difj.  '>fal.    Leaving  therefore  fome  Troops 
to  block  it  up,    and  the  Venetian  Army,- 
which  continually  diminifhed,    being  en- 
camped 
< 

*  To  this  might  be  added  Crema,  which  Town  was 
furrendered  to  the  King  by  Means  of  Soncino  Benxoni, 
Benka. 
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camped  in  the  Campo  Martio  near  to  ^'  ^' 
Verona,  becaufe  the  Veroneje  would  not  ,.,^.,-^^.«^ 
receive  them  within  their  Walls,  the  King 
marched  forwards  to  Pefchiera,  to  make 
himfclf  Mafter  of  the  Caftle  of  that 
Place,  the  Town  having  ciheady  furren- 
dered.  Soon  after  the  Batteries  had  be- 
gan to  play,  the  S>wijs  and  Gafcons  made 
an  Attack,  and  entering  thro'  fome  fmall 
Breaches  in  the  Wall  with  irrefiftible 
Force,  put  the  Garrifon,  in  Number  about 
Four  Hundred,  to  the  Sword.  The  Go- 
vernor, who  had  alfo  the  Command  of 
the  Town,  and  was  a  Venetian  Nobleman, 
being  made  a  Priron'-,  was,  by  the  King's 
Orders,  together  with  his  Son,  hanged 
on  the  Battlements  of  the  fame  Caftle.-^ 
What  induced  the  King  to  ri.is  Piece  of 
Cruelty,  was  his  Intention  to  tcx^ify  thofe 
who  were  in  the  Caftle  of  Cremona^  and 
deter  them,  by  this  exemplary  Punifhment, 
from  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft 
Extremity.  Thus,  in  the  Space  of  Fif- 
teen Days  after  the  Battle,  had  the  King 
of  "France  made  hlmfelf  Mafter  of  all 
that  Part  of  the  Milanefe  allotted  to  him 
by  the  Divifion  made  at  Catnbray,  the 
Vol.  IV.  R  Caftle 
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Caftle  of  Cremona  excepted  :    An  Acqui- 
fition  of  vafi:  Advantage  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Milatiy    and  by  which  the  royal  Revenue 
was  increafcd  yearly  by  above  Two  Hun- 
dred Thoufand  Ducats. 


Motions  I N  the  mean  time,  there  was  no  cer- 
Pope^'s^  tain  News  of  the  Motions  of  the  King  of 
Arraj.  the  Romans f  but  the  Pope  had  attacked 
the  Towns  of  Romagvay  with  an  Army 
of  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  as  many 
light  Horfe,  and  Eight  Thoufand  Foot, 
and  with  a  Train  of  Artillery  borrowed 
from  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara^  whom  he  had 
appointed  Gonfalonicre  of  the  Church ; 
a  Title  in  our  Times  rather  of  Dignity 
than  Authority.  The  Ecclefiaftic  Forces 
were  put  under  the  Dirc(Slion  o^  France f- 
CO  da  Caftcl  del  Rio,  Cardinal  of  Pavi'a, 
with  the  Title  of  Apoflolical  Legate,  and 
France/co  Maria  delta  Rovere,  Son  to  the 
late  John  the  Pope's  Brother,  who  being 
adopted  by  Giiido  Ubaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
his  Uncle  by  the  Mother's  Side,  and  the 
Adoption  confirmed  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Pope  in  Confiftory,  had  the  Year  be- 
fore, the  Duke  dying  without  Iflbe  male, 

fuc- 
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fucceeded  him  in  the  Dutchy.  The 
Army  marched  from  Cefena  towards  Cef- 
viaf  and  being  arrived  between  Imola  and 
FdenzUy  they  took  the  Town  of  Solaroh, 
and  having  encamped  fome  Days  at  Ba/Iia^ 
three  Miles  from  Faenzay  removed  to 
Brifighella^  the  prihcipal  Town  of  the 
Valley  of  JL^W(?;z£',  into  which  had  enter- 
ed Gian  Pagolo  Aldnfrone  with  Eight 
Hundred  Foot  and  foriie  Horfe.  Thefe 
Troops  fallying  forth  in  order  to  fight  the 
Enemy,  were  drawn  into  an  Ambufh, 
where  they  were  vigoroully  charged  by 
Gian  Pagolo  BagUone  and  Lodovico  delta 
Adirandoia,  Commanders  in  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Army,  and  flying  back  to  the 
Town,  their  Purfuers  entered  pell  mell 
with  them  into  the  Place,  and  with  fuch 
Violence,  that  Manfrone^  who  had  fallen 
from  his  Horfe,  had  fcarce  Time  to  re- 
tire into  the  Caflle,  which  being  befieged 
the  firft  Shot  that  was  made  fet  Fire  to 
the  Pdwder  in  the  Magazine,  and  fo 
frightened  and  confounded  the  Befieged^ 
that  they  lurrendered  without  any  Condi- 
tions to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Conquerors* 
After  taking  PofTeffion  of  the  whole  Val- 
R  2  ley, 
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ley,    the  Army  made  a  Dcfcent  into  the 
Plain,  and  took  Gramvoh,    with  all  the 
other  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Faenzdy    and  went  to  encamp  at 
Rulfu    a  Cdftle  fituated  between  Taenza 
and  Ravenna^    but  not  eafy  to  be  taken, 
being  furrounded  with  a  wide  and  deep 
FofTe,  and  had  a  Garrifon  of  Six  Hundred 
foreign  Soldiers :    But  what  rendered  the 
Siege  more  difficult,    was   the  Want  of 
Conduct  and  Harmony  in  the  Pope's  Ar- 
my ;  for  though  it  abounded  in  Troops, 
having  been  newly  reinforced  with  Three 
Thoufand  Swifsy    yet  on  this  account,    it 
madb  not  fo  great  a  Progrefs  as  otherwife 
it  might,  as  the  Venetians  were  not  pow- 
erful   in  Romagna.      Giovanni,    a  Greek 
Captain  of  Stradiotti,  having  fallied  out  of 
Ravenna  with  his  Company,    was  routed 
and   taken  Prifoncr  by  Giovanni  Vitelli ; 
and  Rujfi,  after  the  Army  had  lain  before 
it  ten  Days,  was  at  lafl:  furrendered  upon 
Articles ;     and  the  Vidory  of  the  King 
of  France  happening  at  this  Time,    the 
City  of  Faenza,   which,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmall  Garrifon  of  Venetian  Soldiers,    was 
at  its  own  Difpofal,  agreed  to  come  under 

the 
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the  Pope's  Dominion,  if  it  received  no 
Succours  in  Fifteen  Days.  This  Agree- 
ment being  made.  Five  Hundred  Venetian 
Foot  marched  out  of  Faenza^  under  the 
Legate's  Word  of  Honour  for  their  Se- 
curity, but  were  difarmed  and  dripped  by 
Order  of  the  Duke  of  Vrbino.  The  Ex- 
ample of  Faenza  u^as  followed  by  the  City 
of  Ravenna  as  foon  as  the  Army  came  be- 
fore the  Place.  Thus,  more  by  the  Re- 
putation of  the  King's  Vidlory,  than  by 
the  Power  of  his  own  Arms,  did  the 
Pope  recover  the  Towns  he  fo  much  de- 
fired  in  Romagnay  in  which  the  Teftetians 
had  nothing  left  but  the  Caftle  of  Ra^ 
venna. 

The    Defeat  of  the  Venetian  Army  Venetiam 
raifed   every  Day  new  Enemies  to   thaton^aj^^ 
Republic.     The  Duke  of  Ferrara^    who  Sides, 
had  hitherto  not    thought   fit  to  declare 
himfelf,     on   a   fudden   expelled  out  of 
Ferrara    the    Bifdomino,     a    Magiftrate 
whom,    by  antient  Conventions,  the  Ve* 
netians  maintained  in  that  City,  to  admi- 
nifter  Juftice  to  their  own  Subje(^s ;  and 
taking  up  Arms  recovered,  without  Oppo- 
R  3  fition, 
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fition,    the  Foleftne  di  Rovigo,    and  funk 
with  his  Cannon  the  Venetian  Float  or> 
the  River  Adice.     The  Marquis  of  Man- 
tcua  took  pofTeflion  of  Afola  and  LunatOy 
which-  had  been  taken   by  the  Venetians 
from  his  Great  Grandfather  Giovannifran- 
cefco  da  Gonzaga^    in  their  Wars  againft 
Filippo  Maria  Vtjconte,  In  Iflria,  Chrijio- 
fano  Frangipa?ie  made  himfelf  Mafter  of 
Pifinio  and   Divinio.     And  the  Duke  of 
Brimlwicky    by  Orders  from  Cc^far,  en- 
tering Friuli  with  Twq  Thoufand  Mi- 
litia,   took  pofleffion  of  Feltro  and  Bel- 
lov.a.     And    at    his  Approach,     and    the 
Fame    of    the  Victory    obtained   by  the 
French,    Triejie  and  thofc  other  Towns, 
the   Acquifition  of    which  had  been  the 
Source  of  fo  many  Calamities  to  the  Re- 
public,   returned  under  the  Dominion  of 
Ccejar.     Moreover  the  Counts  of  Ladrone 
feized  on  fome  neighbouring  Caftles,    as 
did  the  Biihop  of  T'rent  on  Riva  di  Jrejjto 
and  Agreflo.     But  nothing  fince  the  De- 
feat {o  much  terrified  the  Venetians  as  the 
Lofs  of  the  Citadel  of  Pejcbiera,    which, 
they  expeded,  would  by  its  Strength  re- 
prcfs  the  Fury,    and  flop  the  Progrefs  of 
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the  Conqueror.  Aftonifhed  at  fuch  a 
Train  of  Misfortunes,  they  were  alfo  ap- 
prchenfive  that  the  King  of  France  would 
make  a  further  Progrefs,  for  their  Troops 
being  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  Nunaber, 
and  without  Order  or  Difclpline,  were  re- 
tired to  Meftre,  Wherefore  looking  on 
their  Affairs  as  defperate,  and  following 
the  Di(5tates  of  Fear  rather  than  of  Judg- 
ment, they  refolved  to  leflen  the  Number 
of  their  Enemies,  and,  perhaps  by  too 
hafty  a  Defpair,  abandon  the  Defence  of 
the  Terra  Jirmay  that  the  King  of  France 
might  have  no  Inducement  to  advance  to- 
wards their  Capital,  where  they  were  not 
without  Apprehenfions  of  an  Infurre^lion, 
either  of  the  Populace,  or  of  the  innume- 
rable Multitude  of  Foreigners  living  ia 
Venice f  to  which  they  might  be  tempted  by 
a  greedy  Defire  of  Plunder.  They  were 
alfo  in  Danger  from  their  own  Citizens, 
who,  they  had  reafon  to  believe,  could  no 
longer  bear  that,  being  free  Denizens  by 
long  Succellion  of  Ages  in  the  fame  City, 
and  even  many  of  them  of  the  fame  Blood 
and  the  fame  Families  with  the  Nobles, 
they  (hould  be  excluded  from  Honours, 
R  4  and 
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^.  D.  and  in  all  Matters  fubjeded  and  forced  to 
'^°^  /give  Way  to  the  fuperior  Rank  of  thefe 
proud  Men  of  Qaality.  For  this  Defpon- 
dency  and  Abjedtncfs  of  Mind  in  giving 
up  their  Territory,  the  Senate,  amongll 
others,  gave  alfo  this  Reafon,  that  if  they 
voluntarily  rclinquiflied  their  Dominions 
for  the  Sake  of  avoiding  the  prefent  Dan- 
gers, whenever  profperous  Fortune  fliould 
return,  they  might  recover  them  with  the 
greater  Facility.  For  when  the  People 
were  left  at  Liberty  to  difpolc  of  their 
Obedience  according  to  their  own  Difcre- 
tion,  they  would  fhew  lefs  Reluctance  to 
return  under  their  antient  Government, 
than  if  they  had  departed  from  their  Duty 
in  open  Relpcllion. 

Induced  by  thefe  Reafons,  the  Fe^ 
netianSj  unmindful  of  the  national  Va- 
lour, and  of  the  Splendor  of  fo  glorious 
a  Republic,  were  contented  to  keep  them- 
felves  within  the  Bounds  of  the  fait  Wa- 
ters, and  gave  Orders  to  their  Officers  and 
Magi  ft  rates  in  Padoua,  Ferofia,  and  other 
Toyvns  defllncd  to  M^ximilian^  to  leave 
tbcm  in  the  Difpofal  of  the  Inhabitants, 

and 
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and  come  away.     Befides  this    they  dif- 
patched,  with  all  Speed,  Antonio  Giujli' 
niano  Ambaflador  to  that  Prince,  to  ob-  Venetians 
tain  of  him  a  Peace  upon  any  Conditi- ^^e  r^rra 
ons.      This  Ambaffador  being  admitted>««- 
into  Ca/ar's  Prefence  at  a  public  Audience, 
fpoke  in  a  lamentable  and  very  fubmiffive 
Manner  -,    but  in  vain,    for  Ccsfar  refufed 
to  make  any  Convention  without  the  King 
of  France, 

I  THINK  it  not  foreign  to  my  Purpofe, 
that  we  may  form  the  better  Notion  of 
the  mighty  Conflernation  that  had  feized 
on  the  Republic,  which,  for  above  Two 
Hundred  Years  before,  had  never  felt  the 
like  Strokes  of  Adverfity,  to  infert  the 
genuine  Speech  of  the  AmbafTador,  tran- 
flated  Word  for  Word  out  of  Latin  into 
our  ov^rn  Tongue,  as  follows : 

**  I  T  is  manifeft  and  certain,  that  the  Speech  of 
antient  Philofophers,    and  principal  ^^^tianA.m~ 
amono;  the  Heathens,    were  not  miftaken  bafiador 
when  they  aflerted,    that  the  true,  folia, 
lading  and  immortal  Glory  was  that  which 
a  Man  acquired  by   conquering    himfelf. 

This 
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This  fhey  exalted  above  all   Kingdoms^ 
Trophies,    and  Triumphs.     For  this  was 
the    greatcft  Praife    given    to  Scipio    the 
elder,    a  Man  famous  for  fo  many  Victo- 
ries,    who,    t>y    getting    the  Maftery  of 
himfelf,  acquired  more  Renovi^n  than  by 
his  Triumph  over  Africa,    and  his  Con- 
qucrt  of  Carthage,     Was  it  not  the  fame 
Virtue    that    gained    Immortality  to    the 
Great  Macedonian  ?  When  Darius,  over* 
copie    by    him    in    a    very   fatal  3atde, 
prayed  to  the  immortal  Gods  to  rcrtorc 
him  to  his  Kingdom,    he  added,    that  if 
they  had  otherwife   decreed,    hp    would 
defire  no  other  SuccelTor  than  fo  generous 
an  Enemy,     fo    merciful    a  Conqueror. 
Ca/ar   the   Dicflator,    whofe  Name  and 
Fortune  your  Majefty  inherits,    and  with 
whofe  Liberality,  Magnificence,  and  other 
Virtues  you   are   endowed  ;    did   he   not 
merit  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Number 
of  the  Gods  by  Condefcending,  Restoring, 
and  Forgiving  ?    And,  to  name  no  more, 
the   Senate  and   People  of  Rome,    thofe 
Conquerors  of  the  World,   whofe  Empire 
on  Earth   remains  in  you  alone,    and  of 
whofe  Greatnels  and  Majefly  you  are  the 

Re- 
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Reprefentative ;    did  they  not  fubjedt  Na- 
tions and  Provinces  more  by  Clemency, 
Equity,  and  Gentlenefs,  than  by  Force  qf 
Arms  and  Violences  V* 


"  Since  all  this  muft  be  granted,  it 
will  be  no  inconfiderable  Addition  to  your 
Majefty's  Praife,  if  now,  while  you  have 
Vidory  in  your  Hands,  and  the  Venetians 
at  your  Feet,    you  would  put  yourfelf  in 
mind  of  human  Frailty,    and  know  how 
to  ufe  your  good  Fortune  with  Modera- 
tion,   by  attending  more  to  the  Smdy  of 
Peace  than  to  the  doubtful  Events  of  "War. 
For  how  great  is  the  Inftability  of  human  . 
Affairs,    how    uncertain   Chances,    how 
dubious,  mutable,  fallacious,  and  hazard- 
ous the  Condition  of  Mortals,    we  need 
no  foreign  nor  antient  Examples  to  de- 
monftrate ;  we  have  a  more  than  fufficient 
Proof  in   the  Venetian  Republic,    which 
but  a   little  while  fmce  was  flourifhing, 
Iplendid,    celebrated,    and  potent  to  fuch 
a  high  Degree,    that  the  Luftre  of  its 
Name,  and  Fame  of  its  Power,  were  not 
confined    within  the  Bounds  of  Europe^ 
but  fpread  tl^emfelves  with  extraordinary 

Splea^ 
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Splendor  and  Admiration,  through  Africa 
(and  Aftdy  and  their  Praife  refounded  even 
to  the  remoteft  Ends  of  the  Earth.  How 
is  this  fo  lately  glorious  a  Commonwealth, 
by  one  unprofperous  Battle,  in  a  flight  En- 
gagement, deprived  at  once  of  the  Fame 
of  its  glorious  Adions,  dcfpoiled  of  its 
Riches,  torn  in  Pieces,  trampled  under 
Foot,  ruined,  and  in  Want  of  all  Things, 
but  efpecially  of  good  Counfel,  and  cie- 
prcflTed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  very 
Idea  of  all  its  antient  Valour  and  Rcfolu- 
tion  feems  to  be  loft,  and  all  that  noble 
Ardor  and  Thirfl  after  Glory  in  Wars  to- 
tally cxtinguifhed." 

"  But  they,  I  mean  the  French^  un- 
doubtedly  deceive    themfelves,     if    they 
afcribc  fo  great  a  Revolution  to  their  own 
Valour ;    fmce  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Venetiam   have    ftrugglcd    under    greater 
Calamities  in  Times  paft  ;  they  have  been 
diftrefTed,    they   have   been   exhaufted  by 
vaft  LoiTcs  and  Damages  j  but  they  never 
defponded,  nor  funk  into  Defpair,    par- 
ticularly   during    the    Time   when    they 
fuftained  for  many  Years,    fo  very  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  a  War  with  that  mofl:  cruel  Ene^ 
my    the    I'urkijh  Tyrant,     whom   they 
bravely  refifted,    till  by  Perfeverance,    in- 
ftead  of  being  conquered,    they  became, 
in  the  End,    Conquerors.     The  Republic 
would  have  expc(5ted  the  fame  Event  in 
the  prefent  Diftrefs,    had  not  the  Dread 
of  the  Name  of  Ccefar^    and  the  Refolu- 
tion  of  his  bold  and  invincible  Troops, 
funk  their  Courage,    and  depreiTed  their 
Spirits,     and     uruck    fuch   an    univerfal 
Damp,  as  deprived  them  of  all  Hopes  not 
only  of  Vidtory,    but  even  of  Refiftance. 
We  therefore,    laying   down  our  Arms, 
fly  for  Refuge  to  the  inexpreffible  Cle- 
mency, or  rather  Godlike  Pity  and  Com- 
mife ration    of   your  Majefty,    on   which 
we  entirely  depend  in  our  loft  and  defpair- 
ing  Condition  :  Befeeching  your  Majefty, 
in   the  Narhe  of  our  Prince  and  Senate, 
and  of  the    Venetian  People,    that   you 
would  caft  an  Eye  of  Pity  on  our  afflided 
Circumftances,  and  adminifter  a  fovereign 
Remedy  to  our  Evils.     We  are  ready  to 
embrace   whatever  Conditions   of   Peace 
you  fhall    pleafe   to   prefcribe,     as  juft-, 
honourable,     and  conformable  to  Equity 

and 
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and  Reafon.  Btit  wc  may  perhaps  bd 
thought  worthy  to  tax  ourfelves  *  ;  and 
therefore,  freely  and  with  one  Confent,- 
reftore  unto  your  Majefty,  as  the  true  and 
rightful  Lord,  all  thofe  Lands  and  PofTef- 
fions  which  our  Anceftors  have  taken  from 
the  Holy  Empire,  and  from  the  Dutchy 
oi  Auftria.  And  to  rtnder  this  Offer  the 
more  convenient  and  acceptable^  we  free- 
ly and  voluntarily  reJinquifh  to  yotir  Ma- 
jefty  all  our  PofTeiTions  on  the  l^erra  firman 
renouncing  all  Right  and  Title  to  them, 
by  what  Means  foever  acquired.  Befides 
this,  we  will  pay  to  your  Majefty,  and 
your  lawful  SuccclTors  in  the  Empire,  the 
Sum  of  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats  yearly  for 
ever,  and  we  will  yield  voluntary  Obe- 
dience to  your  Majefty's  Orders,  Edicts, 
Laws,  and  Precepts.  Defend  us,  we  be- 
feech  you,  from  the  Infolence  of  thofe 
who,  from  being  but  a  little  while  ago 
our  Confederates,  arc  now  become  our 
moll  cruel  Enemies.  Being  thus  pre- 
ferved   by  your  Majcfty's  Clemency,    wc 

nial! 

•  Maforfe  noi  fiamo  degni  che  da  not  medcjtmi  ci  taj/ia- 
ma  ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  We  are  left  al  liberty  to  burden 
ourfelves  with  fuch  Conditions  as  may  perhaps  procure 
I  Peace. 
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(hall  ever  call  you  the  Father  and  the  ^-  '^• 
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Founder  of  our  City.     We  fhall  record 
in  our  Annals,  and  perpetually  recount  to 
our  Children  the  great  Merits  of  Cajar^ 
And  it  will  be  no  fmall  Addition  to  your 
Praifes,    that  you  are   the  firft  at  whofe 
Feet  the  Venetian  Republic  has  in  fo  fup- 
plicant  a  Manner  proftrated  itfelf,  the  firft 
to  tvhom  it  has  bowed  the  Neck,    whom 
it  honours,    reverences,    and  regards   as 
a  celeftial  God.     Had  it  pleafed  the  great 
God  and  Lord  of  all  to  have  reftrained 
the   Inclinations  of  our   Anceftors  from 
intermeddling    in   the  Affairs   of  others, 
our  Republic  wotild  ftill  outvy  in  Splendor 
all  other  Cities  in  Europe ;  but  now,  alas ! 
it  lies  in  the  Duft,  miferable,  forlorn,  and 
dejedled,  the  Triumph  of  Envy  and  Ma- 
lice,   expofed  to  Derifion  and  Reproach, 
and  in  a  Moment  deprived  of  the  Glory 
of  all  its  former  Victories.     But  fince  it 
is  neceffary  for  us  to  return  to  the  Point 
from  whence  v/e  begun,    it  lies  in  your 
Power,  O  Ccsjarf   by  forgiving  and  par- 
doning  your   Venetians^     to  purchafe   to 
yourfelf    a   Name   and    Glory,     greater 
and  more  fplendid  than  ever  any  Con- 
queror 
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qucror  acquired  by  Vi(^ory,  and  which 
no  Succeffion  of  Ages,  nor  the  moft  di- 
ftant  Length  of  Time  can  pofllbly  efface 
from  the  Minds  of  Men  ;  but  all  future 
Generations  will  celebrate  your  Praife, 
and  confefs  and  call  you  the  pious,  the 
merciful,  and  the  moft  glorious  Prince 
upon  Earth.  We  in  particular,  your  Ve^ 
nefians,  (liall  afcribe  it  as  entirely  owing 
to  your  Goodnefs,  Gcncrofity,  and  Cle- 
mency, that  we  live,  breathe,  and  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  human  Society." 


Venetian!       T  H  E    Senate,    in    purfuance   of  the 
theTo Jns  ^^"^^  Rcfolution,    difpatchcd  a  Perfon  to 
in  Pugiia  PugUa,    to  make  a  CcfTion  of  the  Ports 
magna,      i^i  that  Country  to  the  King  of  Aragon, 
That  Prince,  well  knowing  that  he  fhould 
reap  the  F'ruits  of  another's  Labour  with- 
out Expence  or  Hazard,    had   fitted  out 
but  a  very  fmall  Fleet  from  Spaitit   which 
took  PoffefTion   of  feme   Places  of  little 
Importance   in   the   Territories   of  thofe 
Cities.     They  deputed  alfo  a  Secretary  of 
the  Republic  into  Romagjja,  with  a  Com- 
mlfTion  to  furrendcr  into  the  Hands  of 
the  Pope,    all  that  they  yet  poffelTed  in 

that 
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that  Country,  on  condition  that  Gidii  .^- l^- 
Pagolo  Manfrom  and  the  other  Prifonersi 
fliould  be  fet  at  Liberty,  and  that  they 
might  have  Leave  to  withdraw  the 
Troops  and  Artillery  that  were  in  the 
Citadel  of  Ravenna*  While  the  Pope 
hefitated  at  accepting  thefe  Conditions, 
becaufe  he  would  not  difpleafc  the  Con- 
federates, the  Garrifon  gave  up  the  Ci- 
tadel, contrary  to  the  Will  of  the  Venetian 
Secretary,  who  was  in  the  Place,  and 
had  fome  AfTurances  from  thofe  who 
managed  the  Treaty  at  Rome,  that  the 
Pope  would  at  laft  confent  to  the  Condi- 
tions on  which  the  Surrender  had  been 
offered.  His  Holinefs  made  heavy  Com- 
plaints, that  the  Senate  of  Venice  had 
treated  him  with  more  Contumacy  than 
they  had  fliewed  towards  Ccefar  and  the 
King  of  Aragon.  And  therefore  when 
the  Venetian  Cardinals  Grimano  and  Cor- 
naro  demanded  of  him,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Senate,  Abfolution  from  the  Mo- 
nitory, as  their  Dae,  becaufe  they  had 
offered  the  Reftitution  of  the  Towns  he 
demanded  within  the  Term  of  Twenty- 
four  Days,  his  Holinefs  anfvyered,  that 
Vol.  IV.  S  they 
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they  had  not  yielded  Obedience,  be- 
caufe  they  had  not  offered  them  fimply, 
but  with  Rcftridions  and^Conditions,  and 
had  been  admonlfiied  alfo  to  reftore,  be- 
fides  the  Towns,  all  the  Profifs  they  had 
received,  with  the  Effeds  belonging  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  Ecclefiulhcs. 


Thus  were  the  Affairs  of  the  Venetic2n 

Republic,    by   a   violent   and  aftonilliing 

Shock,    precipitated  to  the  loweil:  Degree 

oF  Mifery,  with  a  continual  Accumulation 

of  Calamity   upon  Calamity,    all   Hopes 

vanirhing  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  no  Rc- 

fource  left,    by  means  of  which  it  might 

hope  at  lead:,    after  the  Lofs  of  fo  much 

Empire,  to  prefcrve  its  own  Liberty.     So 

great  a  Cataflrophe  varioufly  affected  the 

Various    Minds  of   the  Italimn  ;    fomc  beheld  it 

ons  ot  the  ^vith  the  greateft  Pleafure,    remembering 

italiansoxx  j|^g  ambitious  Procccdir.gs  of  that  People, 

the  ruin-  ^  o       '  r     ' 

ousScr.te  who,  fcttino;  afiJe  all  Rco;ard  to  ju/iice 
IJ-  "  and  public  Faith,  feized  upon  all  Oppor- 
tunities that  offered,  and  had  openly 
fought  Means  to  bring  all  Italy  in  Subjec- 
tion to  them.  Such  Attempts  rendered 
their  Name  univerfally  detefted,    and  they 

were 
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were  ftill  the  more  hated  for  the  Report,  ^^^^• 
which  prevailed  every  where,  of  their > 
natural  Pride  apd  Haughtinefs.  Many, 
on  the  contrary,  confidered  the  Matter 
with  more  found  Judgment,  reflecling 
what  a  difmal  and  calamitous  Situation  ic 
muft  be,  for  Italy  to  find  itfclf  intirely  re- 
duced under  Slavery  to  Foreigners.  They 
rcfcnted,  with  the  deepefl:  Concern  and 
Indignation,  that  fo  great  a  City,  fo  an- 
tient  a  Seat  of  Liberty,  that  diffufed  the 
Splendor  of  the  Italian  Name  over  all  the 
World,  fliould  be  driven  to  fuch  Extremi- 
ties ;  that  now  there  remained  no  Bridle 
to  the  Fury  of  the  Ultramontanes,  fince 
the  moll:  honourable  Member  of  the  Italic 
Body,  which  had,  above  all  others,  main- 
tained the  common  Fame  and  ElHmation, 
was  ftruck  dead  and  ufelefs. 

But  the  Pope,  more  than  all  the  reft 
of  the  Powers  of  Italy^  began  to  be  con- 
cerned at  fo  great  a  Pvcvolution.  H[§ 
Holinefs  entertained  a  Jealoufy  of  the 
Power  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  anH 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  was  there- 
fore defirous  that  they  fhould  be  in- 
S  z  volved 
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^-  ^-  volved  m  fome  Difficulties,  which  might 
i.—v-^^  divert  their  Thoughts  from  opprcfling 
Pope  in-  himfclf.  With  this  View  he  determined, 
the  ^tne-  though  fcctetly,  to  put  a'Stop,  as  far  as 
tpwj.       j,^  }^jj^^  j^y^  fQ  f j^^  Coiirfe  of  Misfortunes 

which  overvvhehned  the  miferable  Fene- 
tians.  And  therefore^  he  accepted  the 
Letters  written  to  him  in  the  Name  of 
the  Doge  of  Venice^  in  which  he  be- 
fcechcd  l)is  Holinefs,  with  the  mofl:  pro-- 
found  Submiffion,  that  he  would  con- 
defcend  to  admit  fix  Ambafladors,  chofen 
out  of  the  principal  Members  of  the  Se- 
nate, to  fupplicatc,  in  the  mod  humble 
Manner,  his  Pardon  and  Abfolution. 
The  Letters  were  read,  and  the  Demand 
propofed  in  a  ConfiQory  ;  and  it  being 
pleaded,  in  behalf  of  the  Supplicants, 
that  it  was  the  antient  Cuftom  of  the 
Church  not  to  cxcrcife  Severity  towards 
thofe  who,  repenting  of  their  Crimes,  de- 
manded Pardon,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
fliould  be  admitted.  The  AmbafTadors 
of  Cafar  and  of  the  King  of  France 
ftrcnuoufly  oppofcd  their  Admiflion,  put- 
ting his  Holinefs  in  Mind  that,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray,  he  was  exprefly  ob- 
liged 
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ligcd  to  profeciite  the  Venetians  both 
with  his  fpiritual  and  temporal  Arms,  till 
each  of  the  Confederates  had  recovered 
what  belonged  to  him.  The  Pope  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  confentcd  to  admit 
the  AmbafTadors  of  Venicey  but  did  not 
intend  to  grant  the  Abfolution,  before 
Ccefar,  who  was  the  only  Member  of  the 
Alliance  that  had  not  recovered  the 
Whole  of  his  Pretenfions,  fliould  be 
put  in  full  PofTeflion  of  all  that  belonged 
to  him. 


This  Step  of  the  Pope  fomewhat  re-  Hopes  of 

vived  the  Spirits  of  the  Fenefians,     a.nd^^^ ^^"f^'' 
I  I   /-    •        r    1    .     T»       «»J  revive. 

they  began  not  to  defpair  of  their  Pre- 

fervation.  But  they  were  much  more 
effedually  relieved  from  the  extreme  Ter- 
ror, with  which  they  had  been  feized,  by 
the  Refolution  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
obferve  indeed  faithfully  and  pun(5tually 
his  Engagements  with  Ca/ar,  but,  after 
he  had  acquired  what  he  expe(Stcd  for 
himfelf,  not  to  proceed  with  his  Army  be- 
yond his  own  Bounds.  For  this  Realbn, 
when  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  him7 
felf  Maftei;  of  Verona,  which  City  had 
S  3  fent 
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^-  A  fcnt  Deputies  to  offer  him  their  Obedience, 
^^°^-  ^and  to  furrender  the  Place  into  his  Hands, 
after  he  had  taken  Pejchiera  ;  and  when 
he  might  in  like  manner  have  taken  Pof- 
IciTion,  without  Oppofition,  of  Padoua, 
and  other  Towns  abandoned  by  the  Vene- 
tiansy  he  refufed  the  Offers,  and  directed 
the  Deputies  of  Verona  to  prefent  the 
Keys  of  their  City  to  the  Ambaffadors  of 
Ccsfar,  who  attended  his  Army  *.  On  the 
fame  Account  he  continued  with  his 
whole  Army  encamped  at  Fcfchiera^  which 
Town,  invited  by  the  Commodioufnefs  of 
its  Situation;  he  retained  in  his  own  Pof- 
feffion,  though  it  belonged  to  the  Marquis 
of  Jl4ci72toua,  and  had  been  formerly,  to- 
gether with  Afila  and  Lunato^  feizcd  by 
the  Venetians,  The  Marquis  durft  not 
refufs  him,  but  had  the  Liberty  to  retain 
to  hirafelf  the  Revenues  of  the  Place,  and 
had  the  Promifc  of  an  Equivalent  in  Re- 
compence. 

About 

*  The  King  of  France  would  not  accept  the  Keys  of 
ycrona,  becaufe  he  would  not  contravene  the  League  of 
Can:hray  ;  but  he  Tent  thither  Andrea  di  Burgo,  an  Agent 
of  Maximilian,  who  took  Poffelli^n  of  that  City  in  the 
Name  of  his  Prince. 
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About  this  Time  the  Caftle  of  Cre- 
mona was  furrendered  upon  Articles,    by 
which  it  was  agreed,    that  the  Garrifon 
fhould  he  fafe  in  their  Lives  and  Effects, 
except  thofe  who  had  been  Subje(R:s  to 
the  King  of  France^    and    the  Venetian 
Noblemen,  who  had  the  King's  Word  of 
Honour    given    them    for    their   Lives, 
but  were  to  remain  his  Prifoners.     The 
Example   of    Verona    was    followed   by 
Padoua^    Vicenza,    and  the  other  Places 
on  the  'Terra  jirmaj    except  the  City  of 
Irevigi,  which,    being  abandoned  by  the 
Venetian  Magiftrates  and  Garrifon,  would 
have  done  the  fame,    had  Ccefar  appeared 
with  ever  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Troops, 
or  even  fome  Perfon  of  Authority  in  his 
Name.     But  one  Lionardo  da  Dre£ina,Trevigi 
an  Exile  of  Vicenza,  being  come  to  Tre*  v^eTialT, 
I'igi,  tho'  without  Forces,  Arms,  or  any 
Pretence  of  Authority,    and  admitted  into 
the  Place,    where  he  expedted  to  receive, 
in  the  Name  of  Ccefar,  the  Submiffion  of 
the  Inhabitants,    in  the  like  manner  as  it 
had   happened  to   him   at  Padoua,     the 
Exiles  of  that  City,   who  had  been  lately 
S  4  reflored 
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rcftorcd  by  the  Venetians,  and  out  of  Gra-- 
titude  devoted  to  their  Intcreft,    began  to 
be    tumultuous.     On    this   Occafion    the 
Populace,  v.'ho  were  likewife  well  affedl- 
cu  to  the  Ve?2etian  Government,  made  an 
Infurrt^tion,    and  having  at  their  Head 
one  Adarco  a  Shoemaker,    amidfl:  a   vafl: 
Concourlc,    and   with  loud  Shou.s   from 
the  Multitude,    carried  into  the  principal 
Square  the  Venetian  Standard,  crying  out, 
with  one  Voice,    San  MarcOy    protefting 
that  they  would   acknowledge  no  other 
Government  nor  Lord.     This  Difpofition 
of  the  Inhabitants  was  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  the  AmbafTador  of  the  King  of 
Hungary,  who  in  his  Way  to  Venice^  paf- 
fing  thro'  T.revigiy  happened  to  find  him- 
felf  in  the  Midft  of  the  Tumult,    and  ex- 
horted the  People  againft  Rebellion.     So 
they  drove  out  DreJJitia,  and  received  into 
their  City   Six  Hundred  Venetian  Foot  j 
and  foon  after  the  Army,    which  was  in" 
creafed  by  the  Troops  arrived  from  Scla- 
"jonia,    and    thofe  which  were   returned 
from  Romagna,  and  had  defigncd  to  form 
a   C'.mp    firongly    entrenched    between 
Marghera  and  Mejlre^    entered  ^revigu 

Now 
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Now  all  Hands  were  fet  at  Work,  with  ^'  ^• 
the  utnioft  Diligence,  on  the  Fortifica-Ui. -v— ' 
tions,  and  the  Horfe  were  ordered  to 
fcour  the  neighbouring  Country,  and 
bring  all  the  Provifions  they  could  find 
into  the  City,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Ne- 
ceffities  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  City  of  Venice,  where 
they  were  amaffing  vaft  Qnantities  from 
ail  Parts, 

The  principal  Caufe  of  this  Accident, m  Con- 
which  gave  the  Venetians  Hopes  of  faving^^^°^_ 
fbme  Part  of  their  Dominions,  and  made//«a. 
Way  for   many  other  Events    of    great 
Importance,  was  the  negligent  and  difor- 
derly  Condud  of  Ccefar,     For  in  fo  rapid 
a  Courfe   of  Vidories  the  Public  heard 
nothing  of  him  all    the  while   but  his 
Name,  tho'  by  the  Terror  of  the  French 
Arms  fo  many  Towns  were  furrendered 
to  him,  which  by  his  Prcfence  he  might 
have    eafily    preferyed.       But    after   the 
Confederacy  made  at  Cambrayy    he  ftaid 
fome  time  in  Flanders,    in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  voluntary  Contribution  of  Money 
from  thofe  People,  to  enable  him  to  carry 

on 
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on  the  War ;  which  he  had  no  fooner 
received  than,  according  to  his  Cuftom, 
he  Iqiiandered  away  in  needlefs  Expences. 
And  tho'  he  fet  out  from  Mechlin  arm- 
ed, and  with  all  the  Imperial  Pomp  and 
Formalities,  and  arrived  on  the  Borders  of 
Italy^  fpreading  a  Report  that  he  would 
begin  the  War  before  the  Time  appointed 
by  the  Treaty,  ye:,  labouring  under  his 
ufual  Difficulties  and  Embarrafm'ents,  he 
proceeded  no  further.  Nor  was  he  to 
be  moved  by  the  preffing  Inftances  of  the 
Pope,  who,  from  the  Terror  which  he 
had  conceived  of  the  French  Arms,  was 
continually  folliciting  him  to  come  into 
Italy,  and  the  better  to  enable  him  to  do 
it,  had  fent  him  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats, 
by  Conjiantino  oi Macedonia,  having  before 
confcnted  that  he  fliould  appropriate  to 
his  Ufe  One  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats, 
which  had  fevcral  Years  ago  been  repofitcd 
in  Germany y  to  be  fpent  in  a  War  againH: 
the  Infidels.  And  befides  thefc  Sums,  he 
had  received  of  the  King  of  France  One 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats,  for  the  Inve- 
lliture  of  Milan.  It  is  true,  that  when 
he  arrived  near  Infpruck^  and  received  the 

rscvvs 
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News  of  the  Battle  of  Vaiky  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  Duke  of  Bru72fwick 
to  recover  the  Province  of  Frhili.  But 
he  himfelf  never  ftirred,  and  loft  fo  fiir 
an  Opportunity  for  Want  of  Money,  all 
the  Sums  he  had  received  in  lo  many 
Places  not  beino;  fufficient  to  anfwer  his 
Prodigality.  At  laft  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Trent,  from  whence  he  fent  Letters  of 
Thanks  to  the  King  of  France,  for  hav- 
ing by  his  Means  recovered  his  Towns, 
and  to  afTure  him  that,  for  the  greater 
Teftimony  of  his  hearty  good  Will  to- 
wards him,  and  that  the  Memory  of  all 
former  OiFences  might  be  utterly  abolifh- 
ed,  he  had  caufed  a  Book,  in  which  were 
recorded  all  the  Injuries  which  had  been 
done  by  the  Kings  of  France,  to  the  Em- 
pire and  to  the  German  Nation  in  Times 
paft,  and  which  was  kept  at  Spires,  to  be 
committed  to  the  Flames. 

While  Maximilian  was  at  Trent,  on 
the  13  th  Day  of  Jwie  he  received  a  Vifit 
from  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen.,  who  came  to 
treat  about  Affairs  relating  to  the  common 
Caufe.     His  Eminence  was  received  with 

ex- 
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extraordinary  Marks  of  Honour,  and  pro- 
mifed  CcBJar,  in  the  Name  of  his  King, 
an  auxiliary  Regiment  of  Five  Hundred 
Lances.  After  they  had  difpatched  the 
Bufinefs  that  lay  before  them  in  perfect 
Harmony,  it  was  agreed  that  Ccefar  and 
the  King  of  France  fhould  have  an  In- 
terview and  Conference  in  the  open  Field 
near  the  Town  of  Garday  on  the  Confines 
An  Inter-  of  their  refpcdtive  Dominions.  For  this 
pointed  Purpofe  the  King  of  France  put  himfelf  in 
and  fails.  Readincfs  to  be  prefent  on  the  Day  pre- 
fixed, and  with  the  fame  Dcfign  Cafar 
came  to  Riva  di  Trento  ;  where  he  had 
not  ftayed  above  two  Hours  before  he 
fuddcnly  returned  to  Trent^  fending  No- 
tice at  the  fame  time  to  the  King  of 
France y  that  fome  new  Accidents  had 
happened  in  Friuliy  which  obliged  him 
to  return,  and  entreated  him  to  continue 
at  Cremonay  promiling  to  return  very  foon 
in  order  to  hold  the  Conference  according 
to  Appointment.  This  Change  of  Mind, 
if  it  be  poOible  to  affign  the  true  Reafon 
in  a  Prince  of  fo  fickle  a  Temper,  many 
afcribed  to  fomething  privately  whifpered 
in  his  Ear,    which  had  thrown  him  into 

Sufpi- 
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Sufpicions,  as  he  was  by  Nature  very  ere-  ^-  ^• 
dulous.  Others  imputed  it  to  his  Con- 
fcioufnefs  that,  having  but  a  fmall  Court 
and  few  Attendants,  he  could  not  appear 
with  that  Dignity  and  Reputation  which 
could  any  way  come  in  Comparifon  with 
the  Pomp  and  Grandeur  of  the  King  of 
France.  But  Lewisy  who  was  defirous  of 
leflening  his  great  Expences,  by  disband- 
ing his  Army  with  all  Speed,  made  Provi- 
iion  for  his  immediate  Return  into  France^ 
and  fet  out  for  Milan,  without  hearken- 
ing to  Maximilian's  Propofal.  Nor  could 
he  be  diverted  from  his  Refolution  by 
Jidatteo  Lango,  now  Biihop  of  Goritz, 
who  was  fenc  for  that  Purpofe,  and  fol- 
lowed the  King  as  far  as  Cremona,  earneft- 
ly  entreating  him  to  have  a  little  Patience, 
and  wait,  alTuring  him  of  his  Mailer's  mofl: 
certain  and  fpeedy  Return. 

The  Removal  of  the  Perfon  and  Army 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  King  from  the 
Confines  oi  Ccefarh  Dominions,  had  an  ill 
Effedt  on  his  Affairs,  and  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  his  Reputation.  And  yet,  tho' he 
might  eafily  have  provided  for  the  De- 
fence 
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fence  of  Padoua  and  other  Towns,  with 
what  Force  he  had  about  him,  he  took 
no  Care  to  put  Garrifons  in  them,  either 
becaufe  he  was  naturally  inconftant  and 
rcmifs,  or  had  fome  other  Enterprize  firfi: 
in  View  ;  or  elfe  becaufe  he  thought  ic 
would  be  more  for  his  Honour  to  make  a 
Defccnt  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  greater 
Army  ;  and,  as  if  the  preHminary  Rcqui- 
fitcs  were  brought  to  Perfcdion,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do,  he  propofed, 
with  the  united  Forces  of  the  whole  Con- 
federacy, to  attack  the  City  of  Venice,  A 
Project  to  which  the  King  of  France  rea- 
dily hearkened,  but  was  difagreeable  to 
the  Pope,  and  openly  contradicted  by  the 
King  of  Aragon. 


AfFalrs of  In  the  mean  time  the  Florentines  gave 
'-^^'  the  finifliing  Stroke  to  the  War  againft 
the  Pifans.  For  after  they  had  prevented 
the  Importation  of  Corn  into  Pifa,  they 
made  an  Augmentation  of  their  Troops, 
and  refoked  to  employ  their  utmofl:  Force 
and  Induftry  to  hinder  all  Supplies  of  any 
Kind  of  Provifion  from  entering  into  Pifa* 
either  by  Sea  or  Land.     This  could  not 
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be  accomplifhed  without  fome  Difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Liicchefe,    who  in 
this  refoedl  were  no  faithful  Obfervers  of 
the  Agreement  they  had  lately  made  with 
the  Florentines^    whenever   they   had   an 
Opportunity    to   tranfgrefs  it  in  private. 
The  Scarcity  of  Provifions  however  in- 
creafing  every  Day  in  Pifa,    was  become 
at  laft  intolerable  to  the  Peafants  j  where- 
fore thofe  Heads  of  the  Citizens  who  had 
the  Diredtion  of  the  public  Refolutions, 
and  v/ere  followed  by  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Pifan  Youth,    in  order  to  quiet  the 
Minds  of  the  Peafants  by  their  ufual  Arts, 
fet  on  Foot,  by  Mediation  of  the  Lord  of 
Pio?nbino^  a  Treaty  for  making  an  Agree- 
ment with  the  Florentines,     To  negotiate 
this  Treaty,  which  was  artfully  fpun  out 
to  a  great  Length,  Nicola  Afaccbiavelli, 
Secretary  to  the  Flore?itines^  and  a  Num- 
ber of  Pi/an  AmbafFadors,   chofen  out  of 
the  Citizens  and  Peafants,   were  fent  to 
Piombino,     But  Pifa  was  a  City  very  dif- 
ficult to  block  up,  having  a  wide  moun- 
tainous Territory,    full    of  Ditches   and 
Bogs,    which  render  it  difficult  to  inter- 
cept 
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cept  any  Convoy  of  Provisions  into  the 
Place,  cfpecially  in  the  Night,  confidcring 
how  ready  the  Lucche/e  were  ever  to  fup- 
ply  them,  together  with  the  refolute  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  PifanSy  who  never  fcrupled 
to  expo fe  themfelves  to  all  manner  of  Dan- 
gers and  Fatigue  to  bring  Provifions  into 
the  Town. 

In  order  to  furmount  thefc  Difficulties, 
the  Generals  of  the  Florentines  refolved 
to  divide  the  Army  into  three  Parts,  that 
being  diflributed  into  fevcral  Quarters,  it 
might  the  more  commodioufly  prevent 
all  Entrance  into  Fifa.  They  polled 
one  Part  of  the  Forces  at  Mazzano,  to 
take  care  of  the  Gate  that  leads  to  the 
Hills ;  a  Second  at  San  Fiero  a  Rena  and 
at  San  Jacopo,  oppofite  to  the  Gate  of 
Lucca ;  and  the  Third  near  the  old  Church 
of  San  Piero  in  Grado,  which  lies  between 
Pifa  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Arno.  In 
each  Camp,  which  was  well  fortified, 
they  placed  One  Thoufand  Foot,  befidcs 
a  good  Number  ot  Horfe ;  and,  for  the 
better  Security  of  the  Road  that  leads 
through  the  Valley  of  0/ole  to  Mount  San 

Oiidiano  . 
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GiuUanOy  and  fo  over  the  Hills,  they  ere(ft-  '^•^^^' 
ed,  towards  the  great  Hofpiial,  a  Redoubt, 
capable  of  containing  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Foot. 

B  Y  this  Proceeding  the  Wants  of  the 
^ifans  daily  increafing,  they  formed  a 
Dcfign  of  procuring  fome  Relief  by 
Stratagem,  fince  they  found  it  impradli- 
cable  by  Force.  For  this  Purpofe  they 
dealt  with  one  Alfonfo  del  Mutolo,  a  young 
Man  of  Pifa^  who  had  not  long  before 
been  taken  Prifoner  by  a  Party  of  Floren- 
tinesy  and  had  received  very  great  Fa- 
vours from  the  Man  who  took  him.  This 
Fellow  they  employed  to  offer  the  i%- 
rentinesy  by  Means  of  his  Intereft,  to  put 
into  their  Hands  by  Stealth  the  Gate  of 
Liiccay  dcfigning  when  the  Camp  at  San 
yacopo  (hould  advance  by  Night  to  take 
Poffeffion  of  the  Gate,  to  admit  as  many 
as  came,  and  then  cut  them  to  Pieces, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  one  of  the 
other  Camps,  which,  by  Appointment^ 
were  to  move  nearer  to  the  City  in  order 
to  favour  the  Enterprife.  But  the  Troops 
approaching  not  in  a  rafh  and  diforderly 

Vol.  IV.  T  Manner, 
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Manner,  as  was  expc(5ted,  the  Pifans 
reaped  no  other  Benefit  of  their  Plot,  than 
A  Plot  the  killing  a  few  Men,  who  had  entered 
mifcarnes.  f|^(,  Portal,  among  whom  was  Canaccio  da 
Prato  Feccbio,  the  Man  who  had  taken 
Prifoner  this  Alfonfo,  \\\  confidence  of 
whofc  Faith  the  Defign  had  been  concert- 
ed ;  there  perifhed  alfo,  by  a  Cannon  Shot, 
Pagolo  da  Parrana,  Captain  of  a  Troop 
of  Florentine  light  Horfe. 

The  Pifam  difappointed  in  their  Pro- 
jedV,  and  no  Corn  now  being  brought  to 
Pifa  but  in  very  fmall  Quantities,  and 
that  by  Stealth,  and  with  very  great  Dan- 
ger to  the  Importers,  the  Florentines,  to 
increafe  their  Diflrefs,  would  not  fufFer 
the  ufelefs  Mouths  to  come  out  of  the 
City,  but  inflided  various  Punifliments  on 
thofe  who  came  forth.  Hence  the  Ne- 
ccflaries  of  Life  bore  an  exceflive  Price, 
and  there  not  being  a  Quantity  fuflicicnt 
for  all,  many  died  for  Want  of  Food. 
And  yet,  in  the  Midft  of  all  this  Diftrefs, 
the  Obflinacy  of  thofe  Citizens  who  were 
at  the  Head  of  the  Adminiftration,  was 
greater  than  the  public  Wants.     Thofe 

Ma- 
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Magiflratcs,  who  had  rather  fee  the  final 
Deftruction  of  their  Country,  than  yield 
even  to  fo  dreadful  a  Neceflity,  laboured 
to  put  off  from  Day  to  Day  an  Accommo- 
dation, and  to  feed  the  Multitude  with 
Hopes  fometimes  of  one  kind,  fometimes 
of  another ;  and  above  all  they  endeavour- 
ed to  make  them  believe  that  by  the  Com- 
ing of  Cafar,  who  was  every  Day  exped- 
cd  in  Italy y  the  Florentines  would  be  obli- 
ged to  break  up  their  Camps,  and  leave  the 
City  at  Liberty. 

^\j  T  Part  of  the  Peafants,    and  parti- 
cularly thofe  who  had  been  at  Piombino^ 
where  they   had   learned  what  were  the 
Politics  of  their  Leaders,    made  an  In- 
furre(5tion,    and  conftrained  their  Rulers 
to   enter   upon   a   new  Treaty  with  the 
Fkreniines,     The  Negotiation  was  tranf- Agree- 
adted  with  Alamanno  Salv/ati,  CommilTa-  ^^.^^^  jjj^ 
ry  of  that  Part  of  the  Army  which  was  F/crefiftnes 
quartered  at  San  Ptero  in  Gradoy    and  af- 
ter various  Difputes,    notwithftanding  the 
fame  Citizens  continually  ufed  their  ut- 
moft  Diligence  to  prevent  an  Accommo- 
T  2  dation, 
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^'  ^'    dation,  the  Treaty  was  brought  to  a  Con- 
•509-      I  r 

The  Conditions  were  very  favourable 
to  the  PiJanSy  if  it  be  confidered  that  they 
not  only  obtained  a  full  and  free  Remif- 
fion  of  all  Offences  and  Mifdemeanours, 
both  public  and  private,  but  a  Conceffion 
alfo  of  many  Privileges  and  Exemptions. 
They  were  befides  excufed  from  making 
Reftitution  to  the  Florentines,  of  thofe 
moveable  Goods  of  theirs,  which  they 
had  feized  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Re- 
bellion. So  eagerly  defirous  was  the  Re- 
public to  regain  the  Dominion  of  Pi/a, 
and  fo  ftrong  were  their  Apprehenfions 
that  Maximilian^  who  had  named  the 
Pifam  in  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  though 
that  Nomination  was  not  accepted  by  the 
King  of  France^  or  an  unexpeded  Acci- 
dent from  fome  other  Quarter  fliould  in- 
terfere and  crofs  their  Defigns.  And  tho' 
they  were  certain  that  the  Pifans  would 
have  been  forced  by  Hunger  to  fubmit 
within  a  very  few  Days,  they  chofe  ra- 
ther to  make  fure  of  their  Defign  by  an 
Agreement,  tho'  upon  hard  Terms,   than 

without 
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without  a  Compofirion,  to  entruft  any 
Part  of  their  Certainty  to  the  Power  of 
Fortune.  This  Agreement,  tho'  begun 
to  be  negotiated  in  the  Camp,  was  after- 
wards, under  the  Management  of  the 
Ft  fan  AmbafTadors,  concluded  at  Florence, 
In  the  Execution  of  this  Treaty,  the  Faith 
of  the  Florentines  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired, who,  though  at  fuch  Variance  and 
Enmity,  and  exafperated  by  numberlefs 
Injuries,  were  yet  no  Icfs  faithful  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  Promifcs,  than 
they  had  been  eafy  and  gracious  in  making 
them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  King  of  the 
Romans  was  not  a  little  difturbed  at  the 
SubmifTion  of  the  Pifa?iSt  either  becaufe 
he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  Domi- 
nion of  that  City  would  have  been  of 
mighty  Service  to  him  on  many  Occa- 
fions,  or  becaufe  he  imagined  that  his 
giving  Confent  that  the  Florentines  (hould 
have  it,  would  have  obtained  of  them  a 
round  Sum  of  Money,  for  want  of 
which  he  let  flip  many  fair  Opportunities 
which  offered  themfelves  without  any 
T  3  Pains 
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Pains  or  Induftry  of  his  own.  While 
he  thus  negledtcd  to  ferve  himfcU'  of  fa- 
vourable Occafions,  and  had  fcarce  a 
Soldier  of  his  own  in  Ficenza  or  Fadoua, 
and  by  his  Remidiiefs  had  cooled  the  Ar- 
dor of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Towns 
which  were  well  affected,  and  often 
and  fuddenly  fhitted,  with  a  few  Troops 
about  him,  from  Place  to  Place,  the 
Venetmis  laid  hold  of  the  Opportunity 
that  prefentcd  for  the  Recovery  of  Padoua. 
They  were  induced  to  this  Attempt  by 
many  Reafons ;  for  the  Prefcrvation  of 
^re'vigi  had  fliewed  them  what  a  wrong 
Step  they  had  taken  by  Dcfpair,  in  preci- 
pitately abandoning  their  Empire  on  the 
Terra  firma.  And  now,  by  the  ill  Con* 
dudt  of  Maximilian^  they  grew  every  Day 
lefs  apprehenfivc  of  his  Power  :  They 
were  not  a  little  fliimulated  alfo  by  the 
Infolence  of  the  Padouam^  who  would 
not  fufFer  the  Profits  of  the  Lands  which 
many  private  Venetiam  polTcffed  in  the 
Territory  oiFadoua  to  be  carried  to  Venice'^; 

fo 

•  The  Padouans  did  not  only  refufe  to  let  the  Venetiam 
keep  PofTdfion  of  their  Lands,  and  to  enjoy  their  Houfea 
in  Padcua,  but  bellowed  them  on  the  Germans.    Bttnbo. 
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fo  that  private  Provocations  confpired  with 
the  Good  of  the  Public.  The  Venetians 
were  further  encouraged  by  knowing  that 
Padoua  was  but  ill  provided  with  Troops 
for  its  Defence,  and  that,  by  the  infolcnt 
Behaviour  of  the  Noblefs  of  Padoua  to- 
wards the  Commonalty,  many  were  put 
in  mind  of  the  Moderation  of  the  Vene- 
//^2« 'Government,  and  began  to  wifh  for 
the  former  Adminiftration.  On  all  thefe 
Coniiderations,  it  was  rcfolved  to  make  an 
Attempt  to  recover  that  City,  for  which 
they  had  the  fairer  Opportunity,  as  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Peafants  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Padoua  were  at  their  Devotion. 

I  T  was  concerted  therefore  that  j^n- 
drea  Gritti,  one  of  the  Provcditors,  fhould 
leave  the  Army,  which  confifted  of  Four 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  above  Two 
Thoufand  Stradiotti  and  light  Horfe,  and 
Three  Thoufand  Foot,  and  advance  to 
Novak  in  the  Padouan.  On  the  Road  he 
was  to  be  joined  by  Part  of  the  Foot, 
which,  in  Conjundlon  with  a  great  Num* 
ber  of  Peafants,  had  been  ordered  to 
Villa  di  Mirano,  and  then  to  dire6l  his 
T  4  March 
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March  towards  Padoua^  in  order  to  make 
an   Attack   on   the   Gate  of  Codalungay 
while,    to  ftrike  the  greater  Terror  and 
Confufion    into    the    Defendants,     Two 
Thoufand  Peafants,  Three  Hundred  Foot, 
and  fome  Horfe,    ftiould   attack  the  Por- 
tello  on  the  oppofite  Part  of  the  City  ;  and 
the  better  to  conceal  the  Defign,  Chrijlo- 
jano  MorOy  the  other  Proveditor,    was  to 
make  a  Feint  of  marching  to  befiege  the 
Town  of  Cittadella,     The   Projedt  was 
well  concerted,  and  proved  as  fuccefsful  as 
it  was  well  condu(5ted.     For  the  Troops 
arriving  early  in  the  Morning,    found  the 
Gate  of  Coda!u7iga  half  open,     through 
which  a  little  before  fome  Waggons  load- 
ed with  Hay  had  entered  the  Town.  The 
renetmns  firft  of  the  Venetians  took  pofieflion  of  the 
p7dom.    O^^^  without  any  Difficulty,    and  waited, 
without  making  any  Noife,    for  the  Ar- 
rival of  the  reft  of  the  Troops,    which 
were   nigh  at  hand.     When   they  came 
up  they  all  entered,   and  prefented  thcm- 
fclvcs  in   the  Square  of  Padoua^    a  City 
of  vaft  Compafs,     but  thinly  inhabited, 
before     the     News     of     their    Coming 
was   fpread.     Firil  marched   the   Che- 
valier 
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valier  delta  Folpe  with  the   light  Horfe, 
then  Zitoh  da  Perugia^  and  Lattantio  da 
Bergamo  with  Part  of  the  Foot.     But  the 
Citadel  taking  the  Alarm,  Dreffina^  con- 
ftituted  by  Maximilian  Governor  of  Pa^ 
douay  with  Three  Hundred  German  Foot, 
which  were  the  whole  Garrifon,    fallied 
out  into  the  Square,    as  did  Brunoro  da 
Serego  with  Fifty  Horfe,    in  expedtation 
that  thofe  Citizens  who  were  well  affeded 
to  the  German  Government  would  take 
up  Arms  in  their  Favour,   and  affift  them 
in  repulfing  the  Enemy.     But  their  Hopes 
had  not   the  leaft   Foundation  ;    for  the 
City  was  fo  furprized  and  alarmed  at  the 
fudden   Entrance   of  fuch  a  Number  of 
the  Enemy,    that  not  a  fingle  Inhabitant 
ftirred.     Abandoned  therefore    and    un- 
fupported,  the  Germans  were  foon  forced 
to  retire,  with  confiderable  Lofs,  into  the 
Caftle  and  Citadel,    which  being  but  ill 
fortified,   they  were  in  a  few  Hours  obli- 
ged to  furrender  at  Difcretion.    Thus  was 
Padoua  entirely  reduced  under  Subjedlion 
to  the  Venetians,   who  applied  themfelves 
to  appeafe  the  Tumult,    and  to  fave  the 
City,  the  greater  Part  of  whofe  Inhabitants, 

thro' 
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thro'  the  Infolence  and  ill  Condu6t  of  the 
others,  was  become  well  afFeded  to  them ; 
fo  that  by  this  Care  no  Damage  was  done 
but  to  fome  Houfes  of  the  Jews^  and  of 
fome  Padouam^  who  had  declared  them- 
fclves  Enemies  to  the  Venetian  Name. 
This  Day,  being  the  Feftival  of  Zanta 
Marina y  is  ft  ill  folemnly  celebrated  at  Ve^ 
nice,  by  Orders  of  the  State,  as  an  aufpi- 
cious  Day,  on  which  they  began  to  reco- 
ver their  almoft  loft  Empire. 

The  Fame  of  this  Conqueft  fet  the 
whole  Country  round  about  in  a  Commo- 
tion ;  Vicenza  would  have  been  in  the 
fame  Danger,  had  not  Conftantino  of 
Macedonia^  who  happened  to  be  near, 
thrown  himfelf  with  fome  few  Troops 
into  that  City.  After  the  Recovery  of 
Padoua,  the  Venetians  cafily  reduced  its 
whole  Territory,  as  they  had  the  Affec- 
tions of  the  meaner  fort  of  People  in  the 
Towns,  and  alfo  of  the  Pcafants.  In 
the  fame  Career  of  good  Fortune  they 
recovered  the  Town  and  Caftles  of  Lig- 
nagOf  a  Place  very  commodious  for  in- 
fcfting  the  whole  Country  about  Verona^ 

Padoua, 
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Padouay  and  Vicenza.  They  made  an 
Attempt  alfo  on  the  Tower  of  Marchcfana^ 
Eight  Miles  diftant  from  Padoua,  which 
lies  very  convenient  for  entering  the  Pole- 
fine  di  RovigOy  or  infelling  the  Country  of 
Mantoua^  but  mifcarried,  becaufe  the  Car- 
dinal d^  Efie,  with  a  Body  of  Forces,  hafted 
to  its  Relief. 


The  Adventure  of  Padoua  did  not 
retard,    as  many  thought  it  v^ould  have 
done,    the  Return  of  the  King  of  France 
beyond    the   Mountains.      That  Prince, 
jufi:  before  his  Departure,    at  the  Town 
of  Biagraffay    entered  into  a  new  Con-Conren- 
vention  with  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia.   the^'°"  ^' 
Pope's  Legate,    by   which   his  HolinefsPope  aad 
and  the  King    mutually  obliged    them-|^^^|J 
felves  to  prote(5l  each  other,    and  agreed 
that  either  of  them  might  enter  into  a 
Convention  with  any  other  Prince,    pro- 
vided it  was  not  to  the  Prejudice  of  their 
prefent  Confederacy.     The  King  promlfed 
that  he  would  not  for  the  future  take  un- 
der his  Protedtion,    nor  extend  it  in  any 
manner  to,    any  Subjedt,  Feudatory,   or 
Dependent,  mediately  or  immediately,  on 

the 
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the  Church,  exprefly  difannulling  all  Pro- 
tedlions  which  had  been  hitherto  granted 
to  this  very  Day.  A  Promife  little  be- 
coming the  Honour  of  fo  great  a  King ; 
fince  not  long  before  the  Duke  of  Ferra- 
ra  coming  to  wait  on  his  Majefty,  though 
at  firfl  the  King  (hewed  himfelf  difpleafed, 
becaufe  he  had,  without  his  Knowledge* 
accepted  the  Office  of  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church,  yet  he  was  afterwards  reconciled, 
and  received  him  into  his  Protection  on 
the  Payment  of  Thirty  Thoufand  Ducats. 
It  was  agreed  alfo  that  the  Pope  fhould 
have  the  Difpofal  of  the  Bishoprics,  that 
were  at  prefent  vacant,  in  all  the  King's 
Dominions ;  but  that  fuch  as  (hould  be- 
come vacant  within  a  certain  Time,  fhould 
be  conferred  according  to  the  King's  No- 
mination. And  to  give  his  Majefty  the 
more  Satisfadion,  the  Pope  fcnt,  by  the 
fame  Cardinal  of  Paviay  the  Bull  of  Car- 
dinalfhip  to  the  Biffiop  of  Albi,  promifing 
to  invert  him  with  that  Dignity  as  foon  as 
he  came  to  Rome. 

This  Agreement  being  fettled,   the 
King  haftencd  his  Departure  out  of  Italy, 

and 
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aad  returned  triumphant  into  France y  ha-    ^-  O' 
ving  acquired  vaft  Honour  and  Glory  by  u 
a  Vidory  fo  compleat,  and  obtained  with 
fo  much  Speed  over  the  Venetians.     But 
as  Men,    who  find  themfelves  at  length 
in  PoflelTion  of  what  they  had  long  de- 
fired,    feldom  or  never  reap  that  Pleafure 
and  Felicity   from  it  which  at   firft  they 
had  expected,  fo  neither  did  Lewis  carry 
back   with   him   greater   Tranquillity  of 
Mind,    nor  more  Security  to  his  Affairs ; 
but,   on  the  contrary,    faw  rather  Matter 
prepared  for  greater  Dangers  and  Changes, 
and  himfelf  under   greater  Perplexity  in 
forming  fuch  Refolutions,    as  the  Events 
which  had  lately  happened  feemed  to  re- 
quire.    For  if  Ccefar  went  on  in  a  Courfe 
of  Profperity,   he  would  have  more  Rea- 
fon  to  be  afraid  of  him,  than  he  had  be- 
fore to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  Venetians* 
And  if  the  Venetian  Power  and  Grandeur 
fhould  begin  to  revive  and   flourifh,    he 
would  be  perpetually  fubjeift  to  Jealoufies, 
and  extraordinary  Expences,    for  main- 
taining  the  Places  he    had   taken    from 
them.     Nor  was  this  all ;    for  he  muft 
take  care  to  aflifl  Maximilian  with  Troops 

and 
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and  Money,  fince,  if  he  /hould  abandon 
him,  it  was  much  to  be  fufpefted  that 
he  would  join  with  the  Venetians  againft 
him,  and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  in  Con- 
juncftion  with  the  CathoHc  King,  and 
perhaps  alfo  with  the  Pope.  A  moderate 
and  fparing  Afliftance  was  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  preferve  the  FriendQiip  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans^  it  mufl:  be  fuch  as  to 
enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  Fene^ 
tians :  And  to  aflift  him  with  a  mighty 
Force,  befides  the  vaft  Expence  it  would 
require,  would  be  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  fame  Danger  from  the  Greatnefs  of 
Aiaximilian,  On  account  of  ihefe  Diffi- 
culties, he  was  at  firft  dubious  whether 
he  ought  to  be  pleafcd  or  grieved  at  the 
Revolution  in  Padoua.  But  when  he 
compared  the  Security  which  he  might 
cxpedt  from  depriving  the  Venetians  of 
their  Dominions  on  the  T'erra  firman  with 
the  Troubles  and  Dangers  that  he  had 
Reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans ^  and  with  hia 
Hopes  of  obtaining  of  him,  by  means  of 
his  Neceffities,  for  a  Sum  of  Money,  the 
City  of  Verona,    which  he  ardently  de- 

fircd, 
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fired,     as   a  Place   very    convenient   for 
checking  the  Progrefs  of  any  Movements 
that  might  be  made  in  Germany^  he  con- 
cluded at  laft,    that  it  would  be  more  for 
his  Security  and  Profit  to  let  things  remain 
in  fuch  a  State,    as  to  fuiFer  Maximilian 
and  the  Venetians  to  exhauft  and  v^reaken 
one  another  by  long  Wars  and  continual 
Expences,  as  would  very  probably  be  the 
Cafe«     And  he  was  much  the  more  con- 
firmed in  thofe  Sentiments,  on  account  of 
his  Agreement  with  the  Pope ;    for  he 
was  in  hopes  to  find  in  him  a  fure  Friend, 
and  ftedfaft  Ally.     He  had  left  however, 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Vero?iefey    Seven 
Hundred  Lances  under  La  Palijj'ey    to  be 
at  Ca/ar*s  Difpofal,  either  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  new  Acquifitions,  or  mak- 
ing further  Conquefts  from  the  Venetians. 
Thefe  Lances  Ccefar  ordered  to  Vicenza, 
and  by  that  means  the  City  of  Verona, 
which,  having  but  a  fmall  Garrifon,  was 
thought  in  Danger,  was  fecured,   and  the 
Venetian  Army,    which  lay  before  Cittd" 
dflla^  retired. 

Before 
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Before  the  King's  Departure  there 
happened  another  Accident  in  favour  of 
the  Venetians.  For  their  Horfe,  which 
were  in  Lignago^  making  continually  Ex- 
curfions  over  the  Country,  and  even  to  the 
Gates  of  Verona^  committed  vaft  Ravages, 
which  the  Garrifon  of  Verona^  confifting 
of  no  more  than  Two  Hundred  Horfe 
and  Seven  Hundred  Foot,  were  in  no 
Condition  to  prevent.  The  Bifhop  of 
Trent^  who  was  Governor  of  Verona  for 
Ccefar^  refolving  to  form  a  Camp  there, 
fent  for  the  Marquis  of  Mantoua,  who, 
with  the  Troop  of  Horfe  which  he  had 
of  the  King,  lay  at  Jfola  della  Scala,  a 
large  Village  in  the  Veronefe^  widiout  a 
"Wall,  or  any  Fortifications,  attentive  to 
the  Preparations  which  were  making  *. 
Here,  while  he  thought  himfelf  in  ab- 
folute  Security,  he  became  a  remarkable 
Example  to  all  Generals,  how  much  it 
concerns  them  to  be  vigilant  and  orderly 
in  all  Situations,    and  at  all  Seafons,    and 

not 

•  The  Marquis  had  been  In  Verona,  and  fecured  that 
City  for  Cafar,  but  feeing  his  Slownefs,  retired  thence 
with  Fifty  frtmh  Lane? s  to  lf9la  dtlla  Stain.     E^Mico/a, 
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not  to  place  too  much  Confidence  in  their 
own  Forces,  or  promife  themfclves  abfo- 
lute  Safety  from  the  Diflance  or  Weakuefs 
of  the  Enemy.  For  the  Marquis  having 
agreed  with  feme  Stradiotti  of  the  Vene- 
tian Army,  that  they  fhould  come  to  him 
in  that  Place,  and  inhft  under  him,  thefe 
Soldiers,  from  the  Time  they  were  firft 
tampered  with,  gave  Notice  of  it  to  their 
Officers.  On  this  Occafion  Orders  were 
given  for  attempting  to  furprife  him ;  for 
which  Purpofe  Lucio  Mahezzo  with  Two 
Hundred  light  Horfe,  and  Zitolo  da  Pe^ 
rugia  with  Eight  Hundi'cd  Foot  fecretiy 
brought  from  Padoua  to  Lignago,  being 
joined  by  the  Garrifon  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned Place,  and  by  Fifteen  Hundred 
Peafants,  put  themfelves  on  the  March  ; 
then  fending  before  them  fomc  Horfe, 
who  were  often  to  cry  out,  T^urco,  the 
Surname  of  the  Marquis,  to  make  it  be- 
lieved they  were  the  Stradiotti  he  exped:- 
ed,  they  arrived  on  the  Morning  appointed 
by  Break  of  D^iy  at  Ifola  delta  Scala^  and 
wnfufpedted  entered  the  Place  without  Re- 
iiftance,  where  finding  all  the  Soldiers  off 
the  Guard,  and  the  Servants  and  other 
Vol.  IV.  U  At- 
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Attendants  of  the  Marquis  alleep,  they 
made  them  Prifoners,  among  whom  they 
took  Boyfi,  Lieutenant  of  the  Marquis, 
and  Nephew  to  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen. 
The  Marquis  himfelf,  taking  the  Alarm, 
efcapcd  through  a  Window  half  naked, 
and  hid  himfelf  in  a  Field  of  Corn,  where 
Marquis  hc  was  difcovered  to  the  Enemy  by  a 
LatlkenPeafsnt  of  thc  Place,  who  preferring  the 
Priibner.  Welfare  of  the  Venetians  to  his  own  Pro- 
fit, according  to  the  general  and  ardent 
Inclination  of  the  People  of  that  Country, 
whiJc  he  pretended  to  hearken  to  the  vaft 
Offers  of  the  Marquis,  and  made  a  Show 
as  if  he  intended  to  (ave  him,  a6tcd  the 
quite  contrary  Part.  The  Marquis  was 
conducted  to  Fadoua,  and  from  thence 
to  Venice^  where,  to  the  incxpreffible  Joy 
of  the  whole  City,  he  was  confined  in  the 
Turret  of  the  public  Palace  *. 

CAESAR 

*  Leandro  Alberti  afcribcs  all  the  Merit  of  this  Exploit" 
io  Girolatno  Pompeii  who,  he  fays,  wrote  to  the  Venetian 
Proveditors,  that  if  they  would  fend  him  Two  Hundred 
Horfe,  he  would,  with  the  Aihtlance  of  the  Mountaineers 
of  Carbone,  form  a  good  Plot  againft  the  Marquis,  on 
which  they  fent  him  Malwxzo,  &c.  In  Evidence  of 
this  AlTertion  he  quotes  fome  Letters  which  he  had  feen, 
and  the  Privileges  granted  by  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten  to  the  Pompean  Family  in  Verona. 
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C^  s  A  R   had  hitherto  qlven  no  Ob- 

o 

ftriiclion  in  any  Quarter  to  the  Progrefs 
of  the  Venctiam^  not  heing  provided  with 
a  fufficient  Force  to  take  the  Field,    and 
lofing  his  Time  in  the  Mountains  of  Vi- 
cenza;  where  the  Peafantry  of  thofe  Parts* 
being  well  afFcdcd  to  the  Venetian  Name, 
and  confiding  in  the  Ruggednefs  of  the 
Country,    had  broke  out  into  open  Re- 
bellion.    Defcending  afterwards  into  the 
Plain,     when  Padoiia   had  been  retaken 
by  the  Venetians^    he  was  attacked,    and 
not  without  Danger,  by  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Peafants,   who  attended  his  Com- 
ing at  a  ftrong  Pafs ;    but  he  put  them 
to  Flight,     and    proceeded    to  Scala    in 
the  Vicentine.     The  Venetian  Army  had 
recovered   a  great  Part  of  the  Territory 
of  Fice?iza,  and  taken  Serravalle,  an  im- 
portant Pafs,     where  they  exercifed  great 
Cruelties  upon   the   Gef^mans.      Where- 
fore Maximilian^  having  a  few  Days  after 
recovered  that  Place,    retaliated  the  fame 
Cruelties  upon  the  Italian  Soldiers,    and 
upon  the  Inhabitants  *.     And  his  Forces 
U  2  not 

*  Mocenigo  fays,  that  the  Germans  made  ufe  of  Dogs 
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^-  ^'  not  increaling,  he  employed  himfelf  in 
i_  ^-L'^mali  Enterprifes,  now  in  taking  one 
Caftle,  then  in  befieging  another,  very 
little  to  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of 
the  Ca far  can  Name,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  propofed  to  the  reft  of  the  Con- 
federates, as  his  Imaginations  were  always 
greater  than  his  Forces  and  Opportunities, 
to  join  their  whole  Strength  together,  and 
Maximi-  [Q  feizc  upon  the  City  of  Venice,  employ- 
p^feJ'the  ing  for  that  Purpofc,  befides  the  Prepa- 
Conqueft  rations  by  Land,  the  Navies  of  the  King 
of  trance,  and  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
and  the  Pope's  GaUies,  which  were  now 
all  joined  together  in  one  Fleet.  To  this 
Propofal,  tho*  not  treated  of  in  the  Con- 
federacy at  Cambray,  the  King  of  France 
would  have  confented,  provided  it  were 
qualified  with  fuch  Conditions  as  that 
the  Acquifition  might  redound  to  the 
common  Advantage.  Bat  the  Pope  was 
averfe  to  it ;  and  as  for  the  King  of  Ara- 
gon,   both  now  and  when  formerly  this 

Point 

as  the  Inftruments  of  their  Cruelty,  to  run  upon  the  Scent 
in  Search  of  the  Women  and  Children,  who  fought  to 
hide  themfelves  among  the  Corn  and  in  Caves,  and  with 
unufual  Barbarity  hunted  after  Chriftians  as  they  would 
after  wild  Beads. 
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Point  was  more  amply  debated,  he  was 
againfl:  it,  becaufe  he  imagined  it  would 
be  for  the  Benefit  of  the  King  of  France y 
though  he  coloured  his  Diflike  under  Pre- 
tence of  its  being  a  moft  unjuft  and  difho- 
nourablc  Undertaking. 


W  H  I  L  E  the  Countries  about  Padoua^  Manage- 
Ficenza^    and  Verona  were  thus  ravaged  "i^"[of 

*  •  T-»        •         the  Warm 

by  the  Germans  and  Italians,  the  Provmce  jpia  and 
of  Friu/iy    and  that  Part  of  Ifina  which  ^'■'■"''• 
was  fubje6t  to  the  Ve?jetians,    was  expo- 
fed  to  moft  cruel  Devaftations.     For  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  being  ordered  by  Ccefar 
to  make   an   Invafion   into  Friidi   with 
Ten  Thoufand  Men  of  the  Militia,  after 
he  had  in  vain   attacked  Monte  Falcone ^ 
befieged  and  took  the  Town  and  Caftle 
of  CadorOj    with  great  Slaughter  of  the 
Defendants.      On  the  other  Side,    fome 
light  Horfe,    and   fome  of  the  Venetian 
Foot,  fupporied  by  a  great  Body  of  Pea- 
fants,  took  by  Storm  the  Town  of  Valdi' 
fera-j  and  Bel/ona,  where  the  Germans  had 
no  Garrifon,    fur  rendered  to  them  upon 
Articles.     Again  the  Duke  of  Brunjwick^ 
by  Orders  from  Cafar,    after  he  had  mif- 
U  3  carried 
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carried  in  his  Defign  upon  Udinc,  the 
Capital  of  T^riuli^  went  and  laid  Siege  to 
Cividale  d*  Aujiriay  fituated  on  a  rifing 
Ground  by  the  River  Natifone^  where 
Federigo  Contarino  commanded  with  a 
fmall  Garrifon,  but  he  depended  on  the 
Courage  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  were 
very  rcfolute  to  defend  thcmfelvcs.  Gio. 
Pagoh  Gradenigo,  Proved itor  of  Friuliy 
coming  with  Eight  Hundred  Horfc  and 
Five  Hundred  Foot  to  raifc  the  Siege, 
was  routed,  and  put  to  Flight  by  the 
Germa?2s.  But  his  Rout  did  not  leden  the 
Courage  of  the  Beficged,  and  though  the 
Duke  battered  Chidaky  and  ftormed  it 
with  great  Fury,  he  could  by  no  Means 
make  himfclf  Mafler  of  the  Place.  In 
IJlria,  Qbrijlofano  Frangipane^  near  to 
the  Caftle  of  Vermes  defeated  the  Venetian 
Commidaries,  fupported  by  the  Country 
People,  and  in  cogfcquence  of  his  Vidofy, 
burnt  and  plundered  whatever  came  in 
his  Way  all  over  the  Country,  and  made 
himfclf  Ma  fter  of  Cajlel  NuovOj  and  of  the 
Town  of  Rafprucchio.  To  put  a  Stop  to 
'  thefe  Proceedings,  the  Venetians  ordered 
thither  Angela  Trevijano^  Captain  of  their 

Navy, 
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Navy,  with  Sixteen  Galleys,  who  took 
by  Storm,  at  the  firii  Attack,  the  Town 
of  FiumCy  and  attempted  to  get  Pofllllion 
of  the  City  of  ^riejiey  but  without  Succefs* 
He  afterwards  recovered  Rafpntcchio  by 
Force,  and  then  returned  with  his  Galleys 
towards  Venice^  leaving  the  Countries  of 
Iftria  and  Friuli  in  a  deplorable  Condi- 
tion, for  fometimes  the  Venetiam  being 
ftronger,  at  other  times  the  GermanSy 
thofe  Towns  which  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  one  of  them,  were  afterwards 
retaken  and  plundered. by  the  others,  and 
the  fame  Alternative  happened  frequently, 
fo  that  the  Lives  and  Eftates  of  the  Inha- 
bitants being  expofed  as  a  continual  Prey, 
fhe  whole  Country  was  miferably  exhauft- 
ed  and  ruined. 


While  the  temporal  Arms  were  thus 
employed,    there  were  Difputes  in  Rome 
about  the  Ufe  of  the  fpiritual  Weapons. 
Juft  before  the  Recovery  of  Padouay    the 
Six   AmbafTadors  of  the  Venetian  Senate  Sad  Entry 
made  their  Entry  into  Rome  with  a  mourn-  °^J^^/^- 
fill  Air  and  Equipage  ;    and  whereas  they  bafladors 
were  accuftomed  to  enter  that  City  with^"'^  '""^' 
U  4  the 
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the  greateft  Pomp  and  Magnificence,  and 
to  be  met  by  a  Train  of  the  whole  Court, 
they  now  not  only  had  no  Honours  nor 
Attendance  paid  them,  but  made  their 
Entry,  becaufe  the  Pope  would  have  it 
ib,  by  Night.  Nor  were  they  admitted 
into  the  Prefcnce  of  his  Holinefs,  but  di- 
rected to  the  Palace  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Naples,  who,  with  other  Cardinals  and 
Prelates,  was  commiffioned  to  treat  with 
them  ;  the  AmbafTadors  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  their  moft  Chriftian 
and  Catholic  Majefties,  vehemently  oppo- 
ling  their  obtaining  Abfolution  from  the 
Ecclefiaftic  Cenfures ;  whilft  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Tork  openly  declared  in  their 
Favour  ;  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  Henry 
VIII,  who  but  a  few  Months  before 
had  fuccecdcd  his  Father  He?iry  VII,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  England^  chiefly  for  this 
Purpofc, 

But  the  Attention  of  the  Public  was 
at  this  Time  employed  in  Expe<5lation  of 
much  greater  Events :  For  Ccefar,  having 
alfcmbled  all  his  own  Forces,  together 
with    thofe  he  was  fupplied  with  from 

many 
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many  Potentates,  was  preparing  to  march 
with  a  very  powerful  Army  to  befiege 
Padoua.     On  the  other  Side  the  Venetian 
Senate,    judging  that  their  Safety  wholly 
confifted  in  the  Prefervation  of  that  City, 
attended,  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,    to 
make  the  neceflary  Provifions  for  its  De- 
fence.    For  this  End,    befides  the  Garri- 
fon  of  Trevigiy    they  ordered  their  whole 
Army  to  enter  the  Town,  together  with 
all  the  Forces  which  they  had  been  able 
to  collect  from  every  Quarter,    and  fur- 
nifhed  the  Place  with  an  infinite  Quantity 
of  Artillery  of  all  Sorts,    and  Provifions, 
colle6led  from  all  Parts  of  the  Country, 
fufhcient  for  many  Months.     They  had 
alfo  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  Peafants 
and  Pioneers,    by  whofe  Labour,    befides 
the  making  of  Dams   and  Sluices,    and 
ffrengthening  them  with  great  Quantities 
of  Wood  and  Iron  Bars,    for  preventing 
the  Enemy  from  cutting  off  the  Waters 
which  were  brought  from  near  the  Town 
of  Limine  to  Padouay  they  had  alfo  made, 
and  were  continually  adding,    furprifing 
Fortifications  to  the  Walls  of  the  City- 
And  yet,   tho*  they  had  made  fuch  Pro- 
vifions, 
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vifions,  that  no  greater  could  be  defired, 
the  Anxiety  and  Sollicitude  of  the  Fene- 
tian  Senate  were  not  to  be  conceived,  the 
Senators  continually  employing  themf-lves 
both  Day  and  Night  in  lludying,  recol- 
le6ling,  or  propofing  fome  new  Means  or 
other,  which  they  thought  proper  to  be 
ufcd  in  the  prcfcnt  Circumftance.  And 
the  Affair  being  of  fuch  Importance  as  to 
be  the  conftant  Subjc6t  of  Debate  in  the 
Senate,  Leonardo  horedanOy  their  Doge, 
a  Pcrfon  venerable  for  his  Age  and  the 
Dignity  of  his  Office,  and  who  had  been 
in  that  high  Station  many  Years,  ftood  up, 
and  fpoke  as  follows : 


Speech  of  **  Since  it  evidently  appears,  moft  ex- 
tiFen^e  ^cUent  Senators,  that  on  the  Prefcrvation 
of  the  City  of  Fadoua,  depends  not  only 
all  Hope  of  ever  recovering  our  Empire, 
but  even -of  prefer ving  our  own  Liberty  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Lofs  of 
Fadoua  would  moft  certainly  be  followed 
by  the  utter  Ruin  and  Defolation  of  this 
Country,  we  raufi;  be  obliged  to  confefs, 
that  the  Provifions  and  Preparations  that 
have  been  hitherto  made  again  ft  fuch  an 

Event, 
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Event,  though  very  considerable  and  fur- 
prifing,  are  yet  not  fufficient,  whether  it 
be  in  regard  of  what  is  requifite  for  the 
Security  of  that  City,  or  what  belongs  to 
the  Dignity  of  our  Republic.  For  in  an 
Affair  of  fo  great  Importance,  and  of  fo 
great  Danger,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
Provifions  we  have  made,  be  fo  ample  as 
to  afford  us  mighty  Hopes  that  ^adoua 
may  be  defended  by  them  ;  But  it  is  re- 
quifite that  they  fhould  be  fo  powerful, 
as  far  as  human  Care  and  Induflry  can 
provide,  to  beget  in  us  a  Certainty  that 
we  fhall  fecure  the  Place,  and  have  no- 
thing to  dread  from  all  fuch  unforefeen 
Accidents  as  owe  their  Birth  to  Fortune, 
a  very  powerful  Agent  in  all  fublunary 
Affairs,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to 
War.  Nor  is  it  a  Rcfolution  worthy  of 
the  anttent  Fame  and  Glory  of  the  Vene- 
tian Name,  entirely  to  commit  the  De- 
fence of  the  public  Honour  and  Safety, 
and  of  our  own  Lives,  with  thofe  of  our 
Wives  and  Children,  to  the  fole  Valour  and 
Rcfolution  of  Foreigners  and  mercenary 
Soldiers,  and  not  rather  run  voluntarily 
ourfelves  into  the  Field  of  A6lion,  at  the 

Head 
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Head  of  our  own  People,  and  fight  with 
Heart  and  Hand  in  Defence  of  a  Place  of 
the  laft  Importance.  For  if  we  come  to 
be  once  difpolTefifed  of  Padoua^  it  will  be 
to  no  Purpofe  to  exert  our  poor  Remains 
of  Strength,  there  will  be  then  no  Room 
left  to  difplay  our  Valour,  and  our  Riches 
will  be  of  no  Ufe  towards  our  Prcferva- 
tion.  But  fince  happily  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  afTift  our  dear  Country,  we  ought 
to  take  the  grcateft  Pains,  and  exert  our 
utmoft  Force  for  that  Purpofe,  and  not 
wait  till  we  become  a  Prey  to  thofe  cruel 
Wretches,  who  long  for  nothing  more 
than  to  plunder  our  Subftance,  and  fuck 
our  Blood.  The  Prefervation  of  our 
Country  is  not  only  attended  with  the 
public  Good,  but  the  Good  and  Welfare 
of  every  private  Perfon  are  connedled  with 
the  Safety  of  the  Community.  For  if  the 
Commonwealth  be  ruined  and  enflaved, 
who  knows  not  that  the  Subftance,  the 
Honour,  and  the  Lives  of  private  Men 
mud:  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Avarice,  the 
Luft,  and  the  Cruelty  of  the  Enemy  I 
But  fince  the  Defence  of  the  Republic 
carries  with   it   the  Prefervation  of  our 

Country, 
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Country,    is  not  this  a  fufficient  Reward  ?   ^-  ^» 
A  Reward   worthy  of   its   generous  Citi-  ui«v««i 
zcns,    full  of  Glory  and  Splendor  in  the 
Eye  of  the  World,    and  meritorious  and 
acceptable  in  the  Sight  of  God  ?    It  is  the 
Opinion  even  of  the  Heathens,  that  "  there 
is  a  particular  Place  appointed  in  Heaven, 
in   which   all   thofe   who  have  relieved, 
preferved,     or   increafed    their  Country, 
fhall  enjoy  eternal  Felicity  *."     And  what 
Country   was   there   ever  in  Being   that 
more  deferved  to  be  aflifled  and  maintain- 
ed  by  its  Children   than   this  of    ours ; 
which  obtains,  and  has  for  many  Ages  ob- 
tained, the  chief  Place  among  all  the  Ci- 
ties of  the  World  ?    and  from  which  its 
Citizens  reap  vaft  and  innumerable  Con- 
veniences, Profits,  and  Honours  ?  A  City 
truly  admirable,    if  we  confider  either  its 
natural  Advantages,    or  the  Marks  of  its 
Grandeur  from  an  almoft  perpetual  Courfe 
of  Profperity,  or  the  noble  Qualities,  and 
generous  Difpofition  of   its    Inhabitants. 
Its  Situation  is  moft  aftonifhing,    it  being 
the  only  City  in  the  World  that  is  feated 
amidft  the  fait  Waters,  and  fo  compad  in 

all 
f  This  Paflage  ii  taken  from  Ciarss  Semmu^  Sd^'enh, 
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'^'  ^'  all  its  Parts,    that  it  enjoys  at  once  the 
'.J  Benefits  of  the  Water,    and  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Land  ;    fecure,    by   its  not  being 
feated  on  the  Continent,     from  Attacks 
by  Land,    and  fafe,    by  its  Situation  in 
fhallow    Waters,     from    naval    AfTaults. 
How  ftately  are  the  Edifices,    private  as 
well  as  public  ;    eredlcd  with  incredible 
Coft  and  Magnificence,    and  full  of  the 
moll  ornamental  Pieces  of  foreign  Mar- 
ble, and  rare  Stones,    imported  from  all 
Parts  of  the  World  !     What  an  infinite 
Quantity  of  excellent  Pictures,    Statues, 
carved  Pieces,    and  Ornaments  of  Mofaic 
Work !     And   what  a  Number    of   the 
mofl:   beautiful  Columns,    and  other  like 
Pieces  of  the  moft:  curious  Workmanfhip  ! 
What  City  is  there  on  the  Face  of  the 
Earth  that  has   a   greater  Concourfe  of 
Foreigners,    who  come  hither  partly  for 
the  Benefit  of  living  fecurely  in  this  free 
and  blefled  Country,    and  partly  for  the 
Sake  of  Commerce.      Hence    is    Venice 
plentifully  fupplied  with  all  Sorts  of  Mcr- 
chandifes  and  Manufactures,    whence  the 
Riches  of  our  Citizens  are  continually  in- 
creafing,     and    our  Republic    receives  a 

greater 
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greater  Revenue  within  the  Compafs  of 
this  City  only,  than  many  Kings  from 
t'lcir  whole  Kingdoms.  I  fay  nothing  of 
the  Numbers  of  learned  Men  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Brightnefs  of  the  Scho- 
lar, and  the  Bravery  of  the  Soldier,  by 
means  of  which,  in  Conjunftion  with 
other  Advantages,  this  Republic  has  ac- 
quired more  Glory  to  itfelf  and  to  its 
Subjeds,  from  its  Exploits,  than  ever  any 
Nation  obtained  fince  the  Time  of  the 
Romans.  I  omit  to  obferve  how  furprifing 
it  is  to  fee  in  a  City  where  nothing  grows, 
and  which  is  very  full  of  Inhabitants,  a 
Superfluity  of  all  Things.  Our  Command 
was  at  firft  confined  to  thefe  barren  and 
naked  Rocks ;  but  the  brave  Spirit  of  our 
Anceftors  extended  their  Sway  firft  over 
the  neareft  Seas,  and  the  circumjacent 
Lands,  from  whence  afcerwards,  by  hap- 
py SuccefTes,  they  enlarged  their  Domi- 
nion to  more  diftant  Seas  and  Provinces, 
and  penetrated  to  the  utmoil  Bounds  of 
the  Eaft  *,  acquiring  fo  great  an  Empire 
by  Sea  and  Land,    and  maintaining  it  fb 

long 

*  He  means  no  more  than  the  Eaftermoft  Coafts  of 
the  Levant,  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  the  Venetians  never 
failed  on  the  Ocean. 
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long  3L  Time,  ftill  increafing  their  Power, 
and  enlarging  their  Bounds  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  during  a  long  Courfe  of 
Years  Venice  was  the  Dread  and  Terror 
of  all  the  other  Cities  of  Italy,  and  no 
other  Means  was  thought  fufficient  to 
humble  and  deprefs  her,  than  a  Concur- 
rence of  the  Frauds  and  Forces  of  all  the 
Princes  in  Chriftendom.  All  our  Profpe- 
rity  may  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  parti- 
cular Care  of  the  Almighty  j  for  this  City 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  World  for 
an  impartial  Adminiftration  of  Juftice,  the 
Name  of  which  alone  has  induced  many 
States  and  Nations  voluntarily  to  fubmit 
to  our  Dominion.  And  what  City,  what 
Eftablifhment,  is  more  diftinguifhed  for 
Religion,  and  Piety  towards  the  fuprcme 
Being,  than  our  dear  Country,  in  which 
are  fo  many  religious  Houfes,  and  fo 
great  a  Number  of  Churches,  full  of  the 
richcft  and  moft  coftly  Ornaments,  and 
fuch  a  profufe  and  aftoniftiing  Sight  of 
VefTels  and  Utenfils  dedicated  to  the  di- 
vine Worfhip  ?  Where  are  there  fo  many 
Hofpitals,  and  charitable  Foundations,  in 
which  Works  of  Charity  are  daily  cxercifed 

at 
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at  a  vaft  Expence,  and  with  unfpeakable 
Benefit  to  the  Poor  ?  In  all  thele  Re- 
fpects  our  Country  deferves  the  Preference 
before  all  others.  But  there  is  one  Pre- 
rogative in  which  fhe  tranfcends  all  the 
Praifes  and  Glory  that  (he  can  afcribe  to 
herfelf.  Our  Country  had  its  Original  and 
its  Liberty  at  the  fame  Time,  and  there 
is  not  a  Citizen  that  is  born  or  dies  in 
Venice^  bat  is  born  and  dies  free.  Nor 
was  this  Liberty  ever  interrupted  or  di- 
fturbed  through  the  happy  Effects  of 
civil  Concord,  the  Principles  of  which 
are  fo  firmly  rooted  in  the  Minds  of  our 
People,  that  as  foon  as  they  enter  into 
our  Senate,  and  into  our  public  Debates, 
they  lay  afide  all  private  Contentions  and 
Animolities.  For  the  fame  Reafon  has 
our  Form  of  Government,  which  is  a 
Mixture  of  all  that  is  moft  commendable 
in  every  Kind  of  public  Adminiftration, 
and  compofed  with  fuch  Harmony  as  to 
be  in  every  Part  proportionable,  and 
perfc6lly  anfwerable  to  iifelf,  lafted  for 
fo  many  Ages  without  civil  Seditions, 
Wars,  or  Bloodfhed  between  its  Citizens, 
and  remained  inviolable  and  unblemirhed. 
Vol.  IV.  X  A  Praife 
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A  Praife,  which  folcly  belongs  to  our 
Republic,  and  is  more  than  Rome  or 
Carthage,  Athens  or  LacedemoJi,  or  any 
of  thofe  Republics  that  are  the  moft  cele- 
brated and  extolled  by  the  Antients,  could 
ever  boafl.  And  we  have  the  Happinefs 
to  fee  eftabli(hed,  among  ourfelvcs,  fuch 
a  Form  of  Government  as  the  grcatefl: 
Profeflors  of  Politics  could  never  imagine 
or  defer ibe.  Shall  it  then  be  faid,  that 
fo  great  and  fo  glorious  a  Country,  v^'hich 
has  ftood  fo  many  Years  the  Bulwark  of 
the  Faith,  and  Splendor  of  the  Chriftian 
Commonwealth,  has  been  dcftitute  of  the 
Afliftance  of  her  Sons,  and  of  her  Citi- 
zens ?  Who  is  there  among  us  that 
dares  refufe  to  hazard  his  own  Life, 
and  the  Lives  of  his  Children,  for  her 
Prefcrvation  ?  which  intirely  depending 
pn  the  Defence  of  Padoua,  who  can  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  from  voluntarily  going  thi- 
ther in  Perfon  to  defend  it  ?  For  though 
we  were  moft  certainly  afTured  that  we 
have  a  fufficient  Strength  in  the  Place, 
does  it  not  concern  our  own  Honour  ? 
does  it  not  concern  the  Glory  of  the  Vc 
netian  Name,  that  all  the  World  fhould 

know 
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know,  that  wc  ourfelvcs  run  with  the 
greateft  Readinefs  and  Alacrity  to  its  De- 
fence and  Prefervation  ?  It  has  been  the 
Fate  of  VenicCy  that  in  a  few  Days  we 
fliould  be  deprived  of  fo  great  a  Part  of  our 
Empire  :  But  we  ought  not  to  complain 
fo  much  of  the  Malignity  of  Fortune,  for 
fuch  Events  are  common  to  all  Republics 
and  Kingdoms,  as  lament  that  we  have 
been  forgetful  of  our  Conftancy,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  unfhaken  j  and  lo- 
fing  the  Memory  of  fo  many  generous  and 
glorious  Examples  of  our  Anceftors,  we 
yielded,  with  too  fudden  a  Defpair,  to  one 
powerful  Stroke  of  Fortune  ;  and  have 
not  been  Patterns  to  our  Sons  of  that  no- 
ble Fortitude  and  Refolution,  of  which 
our  Fathers  had  fet  us  an  Example.  A 
Turn  however  is  now  given  to  AfPaiis, 
and  an  Opportunity  offered,  if  we  ffiew 
ourfelves  Men,  of  recovering  an  Orna- 
ment, which  is  not  loft,  but  only  miflaid. 
For  by  throwing  ourfelves  boldly  into 
Danger,  and  manfully  refifting  the  Shocks 
of  ill  Fortune,  we  ihall  cancel  the  Dif- 
grace  we  have  undergone  ;  and  when  the 
World  fhali  fee  that  we  have  not  yet  lofl 
X  2  our 
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our  ancient  Spirit  and  Valour,    they  will 
rather  afcribe  our  late  calamitous  Event 
to   a    necefTary   Fatality  of    the  Times, 
which  neither  human  Counfcls  nor  Con- 
flancy  were  able  to  refill:,     than  to  our 
own  Fault  and  Shame.     If  it  were  there- 
fore pradicable  for  us  in  a  Body  to  re- 
pair to  Padoua^  and  to  leave  this  City  for 
fome  Days,    without  Prejudice  to  its  De- 
fence,    and  other  prefTing  Necefiities  of 
the  public  Bufinefs,    I  iliould  be  the  firfl: 
that,    without  cxpedting  your  Rcfolution, 
{hould  fet  out,    fincc  I  know  not  how  I 
can   better  fpend  thcfe  lafl:  Days  of  my 
old  Age,  than  cither  in  participating,  with 
my  Sight  and  Prcfence,    of  fo  glorious  a 
Vi(5tory  ;  or  ^Iky  which  God  forbid,  fall 
with  my  Fellow  Citizens,  and  not  furvive 
the    Ruin    of    my  Country.       But  fince 
Venice  cannot    be  left    without   a    public 
Magiftracy,    by   whofc  Counfels,    Provi- 
fions,    and  Orderings,    Padoua  is  as  much 
defended  as  by  thofe  who  are  in  it,    and 
the  ufelefs  Multitude  of  the  fuperannuated 
would    rather  be  a  Charge  than  a  Safe- 
guard to  that  City  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  Accidents  may  happen,    as  to  make 

it 
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it  inconvenient  to  deprive  Venice  of  all  her 
Youth  ;  for  thefe  Reafons,  my  Thoughts 
and   Advice  are,     that  there  be   chofen 
Two  Hundred  of  the  principal  of  all  our 
young  Noblemen,    each  of  them  to  be 
attended   with  a  Number  of  Friends  and 
Dependants  in  Arms,    in   proportion   to 
his  AbiHties,    and  all  to  repair  to  Padotm^ 
and  there    to    ad    as    much   as  (liall    be 
thought  neccflary  in  their  Station,  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Town.     My  own   two 
Sons,    with  a  good  Company  of  Attend- 
ants, ^all  be  the  firft  to  execute  what  I, 
their  Father   and   your  Prince,    have  firil 
propofed.     I  freely  offer  their  Perfons,  in 
fo  great  a  Danger,  to  their  Country.     By 
this  Means    the  City   of  Padoua   will   be 
rendered    more    fecurc,     the    mercenary 
Soldiers    which    are    there   in   Garrifon, 
when  they  fee  our  Youth  ready  to  mobnt 
the  Guard,  and  to  perform  all  the  military 
Services,    will  be  infpired  with  unfpeaka- 
blc  Courage  and  Alacrity,  as  being  afTured, 
by  finding  thcmfclves  in  Conjundion  with 
our  Children,  that  we  fhall  never  let  them 
want     Provifions     nor     Reinforcement?. 
And  the  noble  Youth,    and  others  who 
X  3  are 
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are  not  to  go  upon  this  Service,    will  be 
IHmukted  by  fo  bright  an  Example,    and 
animated    to    expofe    themfelves  in   like 
manner,    whenever  it  fliall  be  required, 
to  all  manner  of  Fatigues  and  Dangers. 
Now  then,    O  Senators,    whofe   Words 
and  Actions  are  obfervcd  as  an  Example 
to  the  whole  City,    let  me  conjure  every 
one  of  you,  according  to  his  Circumftan- 
ccs,  to  vye  with  one  another  in  enrolling 
your  Sons  in  this  honourable  Lift,    that 
they  may  participate  of  fo  great  a  Glory. 
For  by  this  Means,    not  only  the  Defence 
of  Padoiia  will  be  rendered  fecure  and  cer- 
tain,   but  all  Nations  will  fpeak  in  our 
Praifc,   and  diftingniOi  us  as  the  very  Pcr- 
fons  who,  with  the  Hazard  of  our  Lives, 
defended  the  Liberties,  and  fought  for  the 
Prefervation,  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  de- 
ferving  Country  in  the  World*." 

This  Speech  of  the  Doge  was  heard 
with  the  utmoft  Attention  and  Approba- 
tion, 

•  The  Doge  fent  his  two  Sons,  Luigi  apd  Bernardo^ 
V'ith  One  Hundred  Foot  to  Padoua ;  and  the  Number 
of  the  Venetian  young  Noblemen  that  went  thither  was 
Three  Hundred  {Bemho  fays  One  Hundred  Seventy-fix) 
who  carried  with  them  Ten  ThoufandMen.  Moctnigo, 
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tion,  and  his  Advice  was  put  in  Execution 
with  all  poffibk  Speed.  The  Flower  of 
the  young  Venetian  Nobility,  attended  by 
as  many  of  their  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ance as  were  fit  to  bear  Arms,  fet  out  for 
Padoua,  beine;  accompanied  to  the  Place 
of  their  Embarkation  by  all  the  reft  of  the 
Nobles,  and  an  innumerable  Multitude 
of  others,  who  animated  them  with  the 
higheft  Praifes,  bcftowin^  on  them  Blef- 
fings,  and  magnifying  to  the  Skies  tbcir 
Zeal  and  Forwardnefs  in  Defence  of  their 
Country.  Nor  were  they  received  with 
lefs  Joyfclnefs  and  Applaufe  in  Fadoua*^ 
both  Officers  and  Soldiers  extolling  to  the 
Heavens  the  Praifes  of  thofe  noble  Youths, 
who,  having  never  experienced  the  Fa- 
tigues nor  Dangers  of  War,  had  preferred 
the  Love  of  their  Country  to  their  own 
Lives.  Thus  mutually  heartening  and 
encouraging  one  another,  with  great  Spi- 
rits, they  joyfully  expeded  the  Coming  of 
Ccefar, 

That   Prince,     who   hitherto  had 

been  employed  in  colledling  together  the 

Troops,    which  came  from  feveral  Quar- 

X  4  ters, 
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ters,  was  arrived  at  the  Bridge  of  the 
Brenta,  Three  Miles  from  Padoua^  and 
having  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Liminiy 
and  turned  the  Courfe  of  the  Waters,  ex- 
pelled his  Artillery,  which  was  coming 
from  Germany^  and  was  very  formidable 
both  for  Number  and  Size.  Part  of  it 
was  arrived  at  Vicenza^  where  Filippo 
RojJOf  and  Federigo  Gonzaga  da  Bozzolo 
were  fent  to  cfcort  it  with  Two  Hundred 
light  Horfe,  but  were  attacked  b^  Five 
Hundred  li^ht  Horfe  that  fallied  out  of 
Padoua,  under  the  Guidance  of  tlie  Pea- 
fants,  who  in  all  that  War  were  of  ex- 
cellent Service  to  the  Venetians^  and  rout- 
ed, about  F'ive  Miles  from  Vicenza.  Fi- 
lippo Roffo  was  taken  Prifoner,  but  Fede- 
rigo dilmounting,  by  favour  of  the  Night 
efcaped  in  his  Shirt.  Maxi?nilian  extend- 
ed his  Quarters  from  the  Bridge  of  the 
Brenta^  Twelve  Miles  towards  the  Pole- 
fine  of  RovigOj  the  better  to  open  a  Way 
for  his  Convoys  of  Provifions ;  and  having 
taken  by  Storm  and  plundered  the  Caftle 
of  Ejle,  he  hid  Siege  to  Monfelice ;  the 
Defendants  abandoned  the  Town,  and  re- 
tired into  the  Caftle,    which,    tho'  feated 

on 
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on  the  Top  of  a  high  Rock,    was  taken 
in  two  Days.     After  this  he  had  Montag- 
nana  furrcndered  to  him  upon  Articles, 
and  then  returned  towards  Padoua,  taking 
up  his  Quarters  at  the  Bridge  of  Baffmel/o 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Padoimy    where 
he  attempted   to  turn  the  Courfe  of  the 
'Brenta,    which  runs  from  thence  to  Pa- 
doua.     In  this  Place  having  received  all 
the  Artillery  and  Ammunition  which  he 
cxpcdlcd,    and  having  aflembled  all    his 
Forces,    which  had  been  diftributed  into 
different   Quarters,     he    approached    the 
Town  with  all  his  Army,     and    having 
put  Four  Thoufand  Foot  into  the  Suburb 
of  Santa  Croce,  he  had  a  Defign  to  make 
the  Attack  on  that  Side.     But  being  in- 
formed that  the  Town  in  that  Place  was 
ftronger  by  Situation  and  by  the  Thicknefs 
of  its   Walls,    as  well   as    by  additional 
Fortifications,    having  alfo  received  much 
Damage  in  his  Quarters  from  the  Artillery, 
he  refolved  to  remove  with  all  his  Army 
before  the  Gate  of  Portello^  which  looks 
towards  Venice^  where  the  Town,    as  he 
had  been  informed,     was   weaker,    and 
from  whence  he  could  better  intercept  all 

Sue- 
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^-  ^-    Succours   comine   to   Padoua.    either   by 
1 509.  o  '  •' 

Land  or  by  Sea  from  Vetiice.  But  his 
Paffage  being  obftrudled  by  Marfhes,  and 
Waters  that  had  overflowed  the  Country, 
he  was  obliged  to  fetch  a  great  Compafs, 
and  came  to  the  Bridge  of  Bovolenfa^  feven 
Miles  from  Padouay  where  lies  a  Tra(St 
of  Meadows  along  the  River  Baccbi' 
glione.  Into  this  Place,  becaufe  it  was 
furrounded  with  Waters,  and  in  the  fe- 
cureft  Part  of  the  Padouan,  Three  Thou- 
fand  Peafants  had  retired  with  a  vaft 
Number  of  Cattle.  Thcfc  People  were 
foon  routed  by  the  Vanguard  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  and  Italian  Infantry,  and  almoll  all 
of  them  killed  or  taken.  And  the 
Troops  for  two  Days  after  employed 
themfelvcs  in  nothing  but  ravaging  all  the 
Country  as  far  as  the  Sea,  which  was 
flocked  with  infinite  Herds  of  Cattle ; 
they  alfo  took  feveral  Boats  on  the 
Brenta^  laden  with  Provifions  for  Pa' 
Siege  of  doua.  At  length,  on  the  1 5th  Day  of 
September,  after  wafling  a  deal  of  Time, 
and  giving  Leifure  to  the  Enemy  to  for- 
tify thcmfclves,  and  lay  in  Stores  of  Pro- 
vifions,    Maximilian   opened   the   Siege 

before 
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before  Vadoua^  and  erefled  his  Battenes 
againft  the  Gate  of  Portello.  Not  in  th'^ 
Age,  nor  perhaps  In  many  Ages,  had 
Italy  ever  feen  a  Siege  that  drew  the  At- 
tention, or  raifed  the  Expectations  of  the 
Public  to  fo  high  a  Degree,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  Noblenefs  of  that  City,  and 
the  Importance  of  the  Events  that  depend- 
ed on  its  Lofs  or  Prefervation. 


Padoua  is  well  known  to  be  a  veryDefcrip- 
antient  and  noble  City,     famous   for  its  city. 
Univerfity.     It  is  furrounded  with  a  triple 
Wall,  and  the  Rivers  Brenta  and  Bacchi- 
glione  pafs  through  it.     It  is  of  as  great  a 
Compafs  as  perhaps  any  of  the  biggeft 
Cities  in  Italy,    is  lituated  in  a  very  plen- 
tiful Country,    and  in  a  wholefome  and 
temperate  Air.     Tho'  it  has  been  above  a 
Hundred  Years  deprefTed  under   the  Vene- 
tian Government,   who  wrefted  it  out  of 
the  Hands  of  the  Family  of  Carrara,    it 
has  ftill  grand  and  fuperb  Edifices,  and  re- 
tains many  remarkable  Signs  of  Antiquity, 
by  which  you  may  judge^  of  its  former 
Greatnefs  and  Splendor. 


On 
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■^     On  the   Conqueft  or   Defence   of   fo 
great  a  City,  depended  not  only  the  Efta- 
bJifliment  or  Decay  of  the  Gernwii  Empire 
^n  Italy^    but  alfo  the  Fate  of  the  City  of 
Venice  itfelf     For  if  Padoiia  could  be  pre- 
ferved,    that  Repubhc,    vaftly  abounding 
in  Riches,    and,    by  a  ftrm  Union  of  its 
Parts,    always  in  a  Readinefs  to  exert  its 
whole  Strength,     nor  fubjc6l,     like  the 
States  of   Princes,    to  Variations,    might 
reafonably   hope,    in    no    long   Space    of 
Time,    to  recover  a  good  Part  of  its  Do- 
minions ;     and  on    fo   much   the  better 
Grounds,  as  that  the  greater  Part  of  their 
Subjcdts,     who  had    been  defirous  of  a 
Change,  not  having  found  the  EfFeds  an- 
fwerable  to  their  Imaginations,    and  fatif- 
ficd  now  by  Experience  of  the  Difference 
between  the  mild  Government  of  the  Ve^ 
netians  and  that  of  the  Germans^    which 
was  by  no  means  fuitcd  to  the  Manners 
and  Cufloms  of  the  Italiam,     and  now 
more  diforderly  on  account  of  the  Con- 
fufions  and  Damages  occafioned   by  the 
War,    began  to  turn  their  Eyes  to  their 
antient  Lords,    and  wifh  to  return  under 

their 
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their  former  Subjc6lion.      But,    on   the 
contrary,    If  Padcua  fliould  be  loft,    the 
Ve?jetians  would  with  it  Icfe  all  Hopes  of 
reftoring    their    Republic    to    its    antient 
Splendor;    and   it  was  very  much  to  be 
feared  that  even  the  City  of  Venice  itfelf, 
being  deprived   of  fo  great  an  Empire, 
and    very    much    impoverifhed    by    the 
Diminution  of  the  public  Revenues,    and 
the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Eftates  pofTefled   by 
private  Men  on  the  Terra  Jirmay    would 
be  difabled  from  defending  itfelf  againfi: 
the  Arms  of  the  confederate  Princes,  or  at 
leaft  would,  in  procefs  of  Time,  become 
a  Prey  no   lefs  to  the  Turks  (on  whom 
they  bordered  by  a  large  Extent  of  Land, 
and  with  whom  they  were  always  en- 
gaged in  War,    or  in  an  unfafe  and  pre- 
carious  Peace)     than    to    the   Chriftian 
Princes. 


But  the  Opinion  of  the  Public  con- 
cerning the  Succefs  of  this  Enterprife  was 
no  lefs  doubtful,  for  the  vaft  Apparatus 
of  War  that  prefented  itfelf  on  each  Side, 
held  the  Judgment  of  the  Spe6lators  in 
great  Sufpenfe,    who  were  utterly  at  a 

Lofs 
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Lofs  in  their  Conjeclutes  concerning  the 
iSuccefs  of  the  Attack  or  Defence.  For 
Number  CaJ^r  had  in  his  Army,  befides  Seven 
^nd         Hundred  Lances  from  the  Kinq;  of  France^ 

Strength  r>  • 

o^Uaxi-  under  the  Command  of  la  I  ali[j'ei  Two 
WWs  Hundred  Men  at  Arms  fent  to  his  Afllft- 
ance  by  the  Pope,  Two  Hundred  more 
fent  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^  which 
were  under  the  Cardinal  of  Eftcy  though 
the  Differences  were  not  yet  compounded 
between  the  two  Brothers.  He  had  alfo 
under  different  Officers,  Six  Hundred  Ita- 
lian  Men  at  Arms  in  his  own  Pay.  Nor 
was  his  Infantry  Icfs  confiderable  than  his 
Cavalry  ;  for  he  had  Eighteen  Thoufand 
Ge?-manSy  Six  Thoufand  Spaniards^  Six 
Thoufand  Volunteers  of  different  Nations, 
and  the  Regiment  of  E/lcy  confining  of 
Two  Thoufand  ItalianSy  conducted  and 
paid  by  the  Cardinal  of  that  Name  *. 
This  Army  was  attended  with  an  aflonifh- 
ing  Train  of  Artillery,  and  a  prodigious 
Quantity  of  Ammunition,  Part  of  which 
was  furnifhed    by  the  King  of   France* 

And 


• 


Bemho  tells  us,  that  the  Army  which  Cafar  had  be- 
fore Padoua  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  above  Eighty 
Thoufand  ;  and  Mocenigo  makes  thenj  to  amount  to  One 
Hundred  Thoufand, 
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And  tho'  Maximilian^  own  Soldiers,    for 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Time,  had  recei- 
ved no  Pay,  yet  the  Grandeur  and  Autho- 
rity of  {o  great  a  General,  with  the  Hopes 
of  the  Plunder  and  Saccage  of  Fadoua^ 
and  afterwards  making  Havock  of  all  that 
the  Venetians  had  flill  in  Poffeflion,  were 
Encouragements  for  perfcvering  in  his  Ser- 
vice.    And   indeed   his  Army  rather  in- 
crealed  every  Day,    and  Men  were  conti- 
nually lifting  under  his  Standard  j  for  eve- 
ry one  knew  and  was  perfuaded,    that  he 
was  a  Prince  very  liberal  by  Nature,    and 
full  of  Humanity  towards  his  Soldiers ;  and 
that  if  he  failed  in  his  Payments,    ii:  was 
not  owing  to  Avarice  or  Unwillingnefs, 
but  purely  to  Inability. 


Such  was  the  Number  and  Strength 
of  Ccefar^^  Army,  compofed  of  his  own 
Forces  and  thofe  of  the  Allies,  who  alfo 
contributed  towards  the  Maintenance  of 
his  Troops  *.  But  the  Army  which  the 
Venetians  had  placed    in  Padoua  was  no 

lefs 

*  The  Venetian  Garrifon  in  Padoua  confiftedof  Four, 
teen  Thoufand  Foot,  Six  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Sevea 
Hundred  Stradiotti,  and  Fifteen  Hundred  Archers  with 
Crgfs  Bows  on  Horfeback.     Btmbo. 
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Jefs  powerful,    fo  far  as  was  ncceflary  for 
the  Defence  of  that  City.     For  there  were 
V  ; chin    the   PJace  Six  Hundred  Men   at 
Arms,  Fifteen  Hundred  h'ght  Horfe,  and 
One   Thoufand   Siradiotti    under  famous 
and    experienced    Officers.      Count  Piti- 
gliano  was  Commander  in  chief,    and  had 
uiider    him  Bernardino  dal  Montone,    An^ 
ton'm  de '  Pii^  Liicio  Alalvezzo,  Giovanni 
Greco,    and   many  other  fubordinate  Offi- 
cers;   thefe  were  the  Cavalry.     The  In- 
fantry   confiftea     of    Twelve    Thoufand 
Foot,    of  the  bed  difciplined  Soldiers  in 
It^fy,    and   were  commanded   by  Dionigi 
di  Naldo,    Zitolo  da  Perugia,    Lattantio 
da  Bergamo,  Saccoccio  da  Spoleto,  and  ma- 
ny other  Leaders.     There  were  alfo  Ten 
Thoufand     Foot     between    Sclavoniam^ 
Greeks,  and  Albaniajis,  taken  out  of  the 
Galleys,    of  which  though  many  were  of 
no  great  Ufe,  being  unexpert  in  military 
Affairs,  yet  fomc  of  them  proved  of  great 
Sen^ice.     To  all  thefe  mufl  be  added  the 
Venetian  Youth,    with  their  Attendants, 
who,    though  hitherto   rather  confpicu- 
ous  for  their  Nobility,  and  Love  to  their 
Country,  yet  their  bravely  expofing  them- 

felves 
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felves  to  Dangers,  and  animating  the 
others  by  their  own  Example  to  do  their' 
Duty,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Place.  Befides  the  nu- 
merous Garrifon,  the  City  was  abundantly 
furniflied  with  all  Sorts  of  necefTary  Pro- 
vifions  and  Stores,  a  very  numerous  Ar- 
tillery, and  vaft  Quantities  of  Vidluals  of 
every  Kind,  the  Peafants  being  as  careful 
to  bring  their  Provifions  into  the  Place  for 
their  own  Security  and  Subfiftence,  as  the 
Venetian  CommilTaries  were  in  providing 
and  giving  Orders  for  continual  Supplies. 
The  Multitude  of  hired  Labourers  and 
Pioneers,  who  worked  without  ceafing, 
was  almoft  innumerable  ;  fo  that  the  City, 
which  was  very  ftrong  in  the  Number  and 
Refolution  of  the  Defendants,  was  ren- 
dered incomparably  lironger  by  the  new 
Works  and  Fortifications  made  to  the 
outward  Circuit  of  the  Walls  which  fur- 
rounded  the  whole  City.  For  they  had  Fortifica- 
raifed  the  Waters  that  run  about  i^^padlua. 
Walls  of  Padoua  to  a  great  Pleight 
throughout  the  Ditch,  and  at  every  Gate 
of  the  Town,  and  in  other  convenient 
Places  had  eredted  a  Number  of  Baftions 
Vol.  IV.  Y  without 
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^'  ^'  without  the  Wall,  but  joining  to  it,  and 
1509.  .     .  J         ^  ' 

communicating  with  the  Town  ;  thefc 
Baftions  were  well  furniilied  with  Artil- 
lery, for  playing  on  the  Enemy  if  they 
(hould  enter  the  Ditch.  And  that  the 
Lofs  of  the  Baftions  might  not  endanger 
the  Town,  they  were  all  undermined 
throughout,  and  many  Barrels  of  Gun- 
powder placed  under  them,  for  blowing 
them  up  when  they  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  And  becaufe  they  would 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  Strength  and 
Thicknefs  of  the  old  Walls,  though  they 
had  before  carefully  furveycd  them,  and 
where  it  was  needful  repaired  them,  and 
cut  off  all  the  Battlements,  they  ereded 
on  the  Infide,  quite  round  the  City,  a  Pa- 
lifade  of  Stakes,  cut  Trees,  and  other 
Pieces  of  Wood,  diflant  from  the  Wall  as 
much  as  its  Thicknefs,  and  filled  up  the 
Space  between  them  to  the  Height  of  the 
Wall,  with  Earth  rammed  and  confolida- 
ted  with  the  greatcfl  Diligence.  A  pro- 
digious Work,  of  incredible  Fatigue,  in 
which  an  infinite  Number  of  Hands  were 
employed  !  Yet  all  this  not  being  fuffici- 
djit  to  fatisify  thofe  who  were  appointed  to 

take 
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take  care  of  the  Works,  for  the  Defence 
of  the  City,  behind  the  Wall  they  had 
thus  doubled  in  Thicknefs,  they  dug  a 
deep  Ditch,  fixteen  Braces  wide,  which 
narrowed  at  the  Bottom,  and  had  fuch  a 
Number  of  Cafemates  within  it,  and 
fmall  Redoubts  furnifhed  with  Artillery, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  to  be  maftered  > 
and  thofe  Works  were  all  undermined 
like  the  Baflions,  and  might  eafily  be 
blown  up  and  ruined.  And  that  they 
might  be  the  better  prepared  for  all  Ac- 
cidents, behind  the  Ditch  they  raifed  a 
Rampart  of  the  fame  or  a  greater  Breadth, 
and  carried  it  quite  round  the  Town,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  Places  on  which  they  knew 
it  was  impcffible  to  plant  any  Cannon. 
Before  this  Rampart  they  creeled  a  Para- 
pet of  feven  Braces,  which  covered  thofe 
who  were  appointed  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Rampart  from  the  Fire  of  the  Ene- 
my's Artillery.  And  that  the  Courage 
and  Refolution  of  the  Soldiers,  and  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Place,  might  be  fuitable  to 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Provifions  and  Forti- 
fications, Count  Pitigliano  called  a  gene- 
ral Affembly  of  them  into  the  Square  of 
Y  2  Sant 
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Sa?it  Antonio^  where  he  exhorted  them, 
in  a  grave  and  manly  Speech,  to  take  due 
Care  of  their  Safety,  and  of  their  Honour ; 
and  hound  himfclf,  with  the  reft  of  the 
General  Officers,  and  the  whole  Army, 
and  the  Fadouafis^  with  a  (olemn  Oath> 
faithfully  to  perlevcre  in  the  Defence  of 
the  City  till  Deach. 

Such  were  the  mighty  Preparations 
on  both  Sides,  when  Ccefar  fat  down  with 
his  Army  before  the  Walls  of  Padoua^  his 
Camp  extending  from  the  Gate  of  Por^ 
tello  to  that  of  Ognifantiy  which  leads  to 
Trevigi^  and  afterwards  enlarging  itfelf 
to  the  Gate  of  Codalunga^  by  which 
you  go  to  Cittadella,  contained  in  Length 
Three  Miles.  He  himfelf  took  up  his 
Quarters  in  the  Monaftery  of  Sant  Hele- 
na, a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  diftant  from  the 
Walls  of  the  City,  almoft  in  the  Middle 
of  the  German  Infantry  ;  and  having 
afTigncd  to  every  one  his  Poft,  according 
to  their  feveral  Quarters  and  Nations,  he 
began  to  plant  his  Cannon,  which  were 
very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of  an 
extravagant  and  almoft  ftupendous  Size. 

But 
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But  bccaufe  ths  whole  Camp,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Places  where  he  endeavoured 
to  erc6t  his  Batteries,  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  Cannon  of  the  Befieged,  he  could 
not  c^c&.  his  Defign  without  much  Time 
and  Difficulty.  At  length  however> 
Cafar  himfclf,  with  invincible  Refblution 
of  Mind,  and  a  Body  capable  of  en- 
during all  Fatigues,  hurrying  here  and 
there  both  Night  and  Day,  attendins:  in 
Perfon  to  the  Management  of  every  im- 
portant Affair,  and  continually  Simulating 
the  Workmen  with  the  greatefi:  Sollici- 
tude  to  compler.t  the  Batteries,  the  Can- 
non were  almod  all  mounted  on  the  fifth 
Day.  On  the  fame  Day  the  French^  and 
the  German  Foot,  on  that  Quarter  where 
M.  la  PaliJJe  commanded,  :iiade  an  At- 
tack on  a  Ravelin  of  the  Gate,  though 
more  for  an  Experiment,  than  to  carry  on 
a  regular  Affault  j  but  finding  that  the 
Befieged  made  a  refolute  Defence,  they 
foon  retired  to  their  Quarters.  The  next 
Day  the  Artillery  played  brifkly  from  all 
the  Batteries,  and  by  their  enormous  Size 
and  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Powder  with 
which  they  were  charged,  the  Rampart 
Y  -2  was 
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was  penetrated,  the  Houfes  next  to  the 
Walls  beat  down,  and  very  wide  Breaches 
were  made  in  many  Parts  of  the  Wall, 
and  a  Baftion  ereded  at  the  Gate  of  Ogni- 
fanti  was  almoft  levelled  to  the  Ground. 
The  Befieged  however  betrayed  not  the 
leaft  Sign  of  Fear,  but  annoyed  the 
whole  Army  with  their  Cannon.  And 
the  Stradiotti,  who  undauntedly  lodged  in 
the  Suburbs,  and  rcfufed  to  retire  to  their 
Quarters  in  the  City,  and  the  light  Horfe 
made  continual  Excurfions  over  the  Coun- 
try, and,  fometimes  beating  up  the  Ene- 
mies Quarters  before  or  behind,  fometimes 
attacking  their  Convoys  of  Forage  and 
Provifions,  and  fcouring  and  ravaging  all 
the  Country,  cut  off  all  Communication 
with  the  Army  by  all  the  Roads,  ex- 
cept by  that  which  goes  from  Padoua  to 
Monte  d*  Abano.  And  yet  in  the  Enemy's 
Camp  there  was  Plenty  of  Provifions,  of 
which  they  had  found  the  Houfes  and 
Fields  were  full,  for  neither  the  Fears 
of  the  Pcafants,  nor  the  Care  and  Solli- 
citude  of  the  Venetians^  nor  the  infinite 
Damages  fuflalned  from  the  Soldiers  on 
every  Side,    were  capable  of  exhaufting 

the 
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the  vaft  Abundance  of  that  moft  delight- 
ful and  fertile  Country.  During  the  Siege, 
Lucio  Malvezzo  marched  out  of  Padoua 
with  a  good  Body  of  Horfe,  to  convoy 
into  the  Place  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats 
fent  from  Venice \  and  tho'  his  Rear  was 
attacked  by  the  Enemy,  he  fecured  the 
Money,  and  brought  it  fafe  into  the  Town, 
tho'  with  the  Lofs  of  fome  of  his  Men  at 
Arms, 

O  N  the  Ninth  Day  of  the  Siege  the 
Artillery  had  done  fuch  Execution,  and 
the  Breaches  were  fo  wide,  that  it  was 
thought  unneceilary  to  continue  firing 
from  the  Batteries,  and  the  next  Day  the 
Troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  Battle, 
with  a  Defign  to  give  a  general  AlTauIt 
with  the  whole  Army.  But  on  receiving 
Information,  that  the  Befieged  had  the 
fame  Night  again  raifed  the  Waters  in  the 
Ditch,  which  before  were  fallen,  Cafar 
not  willing  to  expofe  his  Soldiers  to  moft 
manifeft  Danger,  they  returned  every 
Man  to  his  Quarters.  The  next  Day, 
the  Waters  being  again  fallen,  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  Aflault  was  given  to  the  Baftion 
Y  4  ereded 
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ereftcd  at  the  Point  of  the  Gate  of  Coda- 
limga.  But  Ccejar,  rcfolving  to  ufe  his 
utmofl:  Efforts  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of 
that  Poft,  directed  all  the  Artillery  from 
the  French  Quarters,  which  were  between 
the  Gates  of  Ognifanti  and  Codalunga,  to 
play  upon  it  j  which  having  ruined  Part 
of  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  attacked  by  the 
German  and  Spanifl:  Infantry,  accom- 
panied by  fome  Men  at  Arms  on  Foot. 
The  Troops  behaved  very  bravely,  moun- 
ted the  Ballion,  and  planted  two  of  their 
An  Af-  Colours  upon  it.  But  fuch  was  the 
c'ariied!^'  Strength  of  the  Ditch,  and  the  Valour 
of  the  Defendants,  among  whom  Zitolo 
da  Perugia  fignalized  himfelf,  and  was 
much  wounded,  and  fuch  the  Plenty 
of  Inftruments  ufed  by  the  Befiegcd  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Place,  as  Showers  of 
Stones,  and  Quantities  of  Wildfire,  befides 
their  Cannon  and  fmall  Arms,  that  the 
AfTiiilants  were  forced  to  quit  the  Baftion 
with  Precipitation,  having  many  of  their 
Men  killed  and  wounded  *.     Wherefore 

the 

*  Zitclo  da  Perugia,  who  was  appointed  to  guard  that 
f  oft,  fufFered  the  Enemy  to  mount  the  Ballion,  and  plant 

their 
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the  Army,  which  was  drawn  up  in  order 
to  ftorm  the  Walls  as  foon  as  the  Bafiion 
{hould  be  taken,  which  they  expected, 
retired  and  laid  afide  their  Arms,  without 
attempting  any  thing. 


The  ill  Succefs  of  this  Attack  made 
Cce/ar  defpair  of  accomplifliing   his  En- 
terprize,     and  therefore   he    rcfolvcd    to 
decamp  ;    and  having  fent  away  his  Can- 
non  to  a  Place  of  Security,    on   the  Six- 
teenth   Day,     after    he   had    opened    the 
Trenches  before  Padoua^    he  retired  with  Siege  of 
all  his  Army  to  the  Town  of  Limini  thatfj^^"" 
lies  towards  Trevigt  ;    from  whence  he 
went  by  flow  Marches  to  Vicenza.     Here 
he  received  the  Oath  of  Fidelity  from  the 
VicentineSy  and  then  difbanding  almoft  his 
whole  Army,    he   proceeded    to   Verona 
under  great  Difgrace  for  the  ill  Succefs  of 
his  Arms.     He  was  highly  blamed,   not 
only  in  the  Army,  hut  all  over  7/j/y,    for 
his  ill  concerted  Meafures,  and  no  lefs  for 
the  Manner  of  executing  what  had  been 

thus 

their  Colours  upon  it,  and  then  fallied  upon  them,  and 
fetting  Fire  to  feme  Powder  provided  for  that  Purpofe, 
made  a  terrible  Slaughter  with  Fire  and  Sword.   Moc 
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^-  ^'  thus  imprudently  concerted.  For  it  was 
^1^2l  inot  doubted  but  that  the  Failure  of  ac- 
quiring Trevigif  and  the  Lofs  of  Fadoua, 
were  both  owing  to  himfelf;  and  alio 
that  his  Delays  in  appearing  before  '7^^- 
^oua,  had  greatly  hindered  the  taking  of 
that  Place.  For  by  that  Means  the  Fe/ie- 
tiam  had  Time  to  provide  that  City  with 
a  ftrong  Garrifon,  and  vail  Plenty  of  Pro- 
vifions,  and  to  make  thofe  furprifing  Re- 
pairs and  Fortifications.  He  did  not 
deny  but  that  the  Latenefs  of  his  Com- 
ing was  the  Caufe  of  that  Mifcarriage, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  Fault 
from  his  own  irrefolute  and  diforderly 
Management,  and  throw  the  Blame  upon 
others :  Complaining  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  France ^  that  the  firft  by 
granting  PermifTion  to  the  Venetian  Am- 
bafTadors  to  come  to  Romet  and  the  other 
by  delaying  to  fend  him  the  AfTiflance  of 
his  Troops,  had  given  Occafion  to  believe 
that  they  were  fallen  off  from  him. 
Hence  the  Highlanders  of  the  Mountains 
of  Vicenza  were  encouraged  to  rebel 
againft  him,  and  he  had  (pent  many 
Days  in  fubduing  them  j    from  the  fame 

Caufe 
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Caufe  he  had  afterwards   met  with  the 
like  Difficulties   in    the  Plains,     that  in 
order  to  extend  himfclf,  and  to  fecure  his 
Convoys  of  Provifions,    and  to  free  him- 
felf  from   many  Difficulties  and  Molefta- 
tions,    he  had  been  firft  obliged  to  take 
all  the  Towns  in  the  Country.     The  late 
Coming  of  the  French  had  not  only  in- 
jured him   in  this  Refpe6l,    but  if  they 
had  arrived  in  Seafon,    the  Rebellion  of 
Padoua  would  not  have  happened.     En- 
couraged by  thefe  Proceedings,    and  be- 
caufe  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  had  alfo  laid  up  their  Fleets,   the 
Venetians  laid  afide  all  Fear,    and  were  at 
liberty  to  fortify  and  fupply  Padoua  as  they 
thought  fit.      Befides  all  this,    he  com- 
plained alfo  of  the  King  of  Aragon^    who 
was  pleafed  to  fee  him  in  Difficulties,  that 
he  might  be  the  fooner   induced  to  give 
his  Confent  that  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cajiile  fhould  remain  in  his 
Hands.     But  his  Complaints  did  him  no 
Service,  nor  tended  in  the  leafl:  to  recover 
his  loft  Authority,   the  World  being  fen- 
fible  that  it  was  through  his  own  Conduct 
he  had  not  made  a  proper  Ufe  of  fuch 

fair 
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^-  ^  fair  Opportunities.  But  though  this  was 
T_  -,-'.v  a  general  Cenlure  which  the  Public  paiTcd 
upon  him,  his Mifcaniage  was  very  grate- 
ful however  to  the  Kiug  of  France  ;  nor 
was  the  Pope  difpleafed  at  it,  for  he  was 
naturally  jealous,  and  diftrultful  of  every 
body,  and  confidering  with  himfclf  that 
Maximilian  had  always  wanted  Moncy> 
and  was  very  importunate  in  demanding 
it,  he  could  not  Ice  with  Pleafurc  the  In- 
creafe  of  his  Power  and  Influence  in 
Italy. 

Agree-         A  T  Veronay  C(^far  received  the  Oath 
mentbe-  ^f  Fidelity   from    the    Inhabitants,     and 

tween  /  , 

errand  gave  Audience  to  the  Florentine  Ambaf- 
\-eltina.  ^^*^"rs,  aoiong  whom  was  Piero  Guicci' 
ardini^  my  Father.  They  entered  into 
an  Agreement  with  him  in  the  Name  of 
their  Republic,  which  was  induced, 
among  other  Reafons,  by  the  Perfuafions 
of  the  King  of  France^  to  pay  him  in  a 
fliort  Time  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats,  in 
Confideration  of  which  Obligation,  they 
obtained  of  him,  in  mod  ample  Form  and 
Manner,  the  Privileges  of  a  Confirma- 
tion of  the  Liberties,    as  well  of  the  City 

of 
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of  Florence,    as  of  the  Dominion  and  Ju-    ^-  ^- 

'  I  rr\r\ 

rildiction  of  the  Towns  and  States  in  their 
PolTeirion,  with  a  Releafe  from  all  Debts 
due  in  Times  pad  *. 

C  ^  s  A  R  having  now  taken  a  Refolu- 
tion  to  return  into  Germany,  in  order,  as 
he  declared,  to  make  Preparations  for  car- 
rying on  the  War  next  Spring,  fent  for 
Chaumont,  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
prefent  State  of  Affairs.  He  received 
that  General  at  the  Village  of  Arfe  in  the 
Veronefe^  and  (hewed  him  the  Danger  of 
the  Recovery  oi  Cittadella  znd  Baffano  by 
the  Venetians i  who  being  mightily  fluflied 
with  their  Succefs  in  the  Defence  of  Fa- 
doua,  were  preparing  to  attack  thofe  im- 
portant Places,  the  Reduction  of  which 
would  probably  be  foon  followed  by  that 
oi  Monjeiice^  Montagnana,  and  E/ie,  That 
befides  the  Prefervation  of  thefe  Towns,  it 

was 

*  Piero  Guicciard/ni,  our  Author's  Father,  was  Am- 
bafTador  for  Fioitnce  to  Maximilian  when  he  lay  before 
Padoua,  and  was  afterwards  fent  with  the  fame  Charafler 
to  Pope  Leo  X,  to  whom  he  made  a  very  fine  Oration  in 
the  Name  of  his  Republic.  That  Government  had  alia 
bellowed  on  him  many  honourable  and  important  Polls, 
as  they  ufually  did  oa  thofc  of  that  illullrious  Family. 
PtrcfKflfi. 
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was  no  lefs  requifire  to  think  of  recover- 
ing Lignago ;  and  that,  as  he  was  unable, 
of  himfelt  alone,  to  make  the  neceffary 
Provifions  for  thefe  Purpofes,  he  required 
the  Afliftance  of  the  King,  whofe  own 
Affairs  would  be  endangered  by  negleding 
to  fupport  him.  As  to  thefe  Demands  of 
Cafar,  Chaumont  could  give  no  pofitive 
Anfwer,  but  promifed  to  lay  them  before 
the  King  his  Mafter,  giving  him  Hopes 
that  the  Anfwer  would  be  conformable  to 
his  Defire. 

After  this  Conference  Adaximilian 
fet  out  for  Chiufa^  leaving  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  Governor  of  Verona.  Soon 
after  Paliffe^  who  with  Five  Hundred 
Lances  had  remained  in  the  Veronefe^  re- 
prefenting  to  Qcefar  the  Difficulty  of  his 
Quarters,  and  many  other  Inconveniences, 
obtained  of  him,  by  his  Importunities,  a 
DifmifRon,  and  retired  within  the  Borders 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  For  it  was  the 
King's  Intention,  that  while  his  Troops 
remained  unadtive  in  Garrifons,  they 
{hould  be  ftationed  in  his  own  Dominions ; 
but  when  the  Service  of  Maximilian  re- 
quired 
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quired  their  Affiftance,     they  (hould  be 
ready  to  go  upon  any  Enterprife  on  which 
he  would  pleafe  to  employ  them,    parti- 
cularly that  of  Lignago,    which  was  de- 
fircd,  and  mightily  follicited  by  him.     But 
that  Undertaking  was  fo  long  deferred  by 
Ccefar'^s  ufual  Incumbrances  and  Difficul- 
ties, that  the  great  Rains  coming  on  with 
the  Seafon,  rendered  it  impra6ticable  for 
an  Army  to  keep  the  Field  in  that  Coun- 
try, which  by  its  low  Situation  is  much 
over  ff  own     with    Water.      Maximilian 
therefore,    being  reduced  to  thefe  Straits, 
defired  a  Truce  of  the  Venetians  for  fome 
Months.     But  they  taking  Courage  from 
his  Diftreffes,    and  feeing  him  but  coldly 
aflifted  by  his  Confederates,  judged  that  a 
Sufpenfion  of  Arms  would  not  be  for  their 
Advantage. 

C^SAR  at  laft  returned  to7renf,  leaving Differ- 
his  Affairs  in  great  Hazard,  and  the  State  j^een'^the 
of  Italy  in  no  fmall  Sufpenfe.     For  a  new  Pope  and 
Quarrel  had  arifen  between  the  Pope  and  ^ing. 
the  King  of  France,    which,    though  it 
feemed  to  have  but  a  flight  Foundation, 
was  fufpe(5ted  to  proceed  from  fpme  fe- 

cret 
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cret  Caufe  of  more  Importance.     The  Oc- 
cafion,    as  far  as  it  then  appeared,    was, 
that   a  Bifliopric    in   Provence    becoming 
vacant,    by  the  Death  of  the  Billiop  who 
was  at  the  Court  oi  Rome,    the  Pope  had 
difpoled  of  it  contrary  to  the  Will  of  the 
King  of  France^    who  pretended  that  his 
Holinefs  had,    in  this  Proceeding,    adled 
contrary  to   the   Capitulations  made   be- 
tween them  by  means  of   the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia,  in  which,   though  it  was  not  ex- 
prefly  mentioned,    that  the   fame  Cuftom 
fhould  be  obfcrvcd  with  refpedt  to  thofe 
Bifhoprics  that  fhould   become  vacant  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,    as  to  thofe  that  be- 
came  vacant   in   other   Places,     yet    the 
Cardinal  had  promifed  him  as  much  in 
Words.     This,    the  Cardinal  faid,    was 
not  true  ;  perhaps  rather  out  of  Fear  than 
for  any  other  Reafon.     But  the  King  af- 
firming that  it  was  fo,  the  Pope  faid,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  had  been  fecret- 
ly   treated   of,     but   that   having   in    his 
Ratification  referred  to  what  appeared  in 
the  Inftrument,    which  exprefly  fpecificd 
the  Capitulation,  Article  after  Article,  in 
none   of  which   the   particular  Cafe   of 

Bi(hops 
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Bi/hops  dying  in  the  Court  of  Rome^  was 
comprehended,    he  was  not  obliged  any 
further.     This  Anfwcr  fo  provoked   the 
King,  that  difrcgarding  the  Advice  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen,   'who  had  always  re- 
commended a  good  Underftanding   with 
the  Pope,    he  put  under  Sequeftration  the 
Profits  of  all  the  Benefices  in  the  State  of 
Milan,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Clergy 
that  refided  in  the  Court  of  Ro??je.     The 
Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  refufed  to  make 
the  Bifliop  of  Albi  a.  Cardinal,  who  was 
gone  to  Ro^e  in  expecftation  of  that  Dig- 
nity,   according  to  the  Promife  made  to 
the  King.     And  tho'  the  Pope,    fufFcring 
himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  a  Multitude  of 
Intreaties,  difpofed  at  lafi:  of  the  Bifhopric 
in  Provence  according  to  the  King's  Defire^ 
and  entered  into  a  new  Agreement  with 
him,  as  to  the  Manner  of  Proceeding  in 
the  Cafe  of  Benefices  that  fliould  for  the 
future  become  vacant  in  the  Court  of  Rome^ 
in  confequence  of  which,  on  one  Side  the 
Sequefiration  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  on 
the  other  Part  the  Cardinal's  Hat  fhould 
be  beftowed  on  the  Bifliop  of  Albi,    yet 
this  did  not  quiet  the  Mind  of  the  Pope, 
Vol.  IV.  Z  which 
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which  was  exafpcrated  on  many  Accounts: ' 
He  was  in  particular  much  chagrined  that 
having,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Pontificate, 
granted  to  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen  the 
Legatefhip  of  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
tho'  much  againft  his  Inclination,  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
prejudicial  to  his  own  Authority,  he 
(hould  be  conftrained,  to  his  great  Mor- 
tification, to  continue  the  fame,  out  of 
fear  of  difpleafing  the  King  of  France, 
And  therefore,  perfuading  himfelf  that 
this  Cardinal  bent  all  his  Thoughts,  and 
employed  all  his  Art  and  Means  for  ob- 
taining the  Pontificate,  he  was  jealous  of 
the  Progrefs,  and  alarmed  at  every  Move- 
ment of  the  French. 

Th  e  s  e  were  the  apparent  Caufes  of  the 
Pope's  Refentment,  but  his  future  Con- 
du6l  made  it  manifcfl:  that  he  had  higher 
Ends  in  View.  For  either  from  a  Thirft 
after  Glory,  or  a  fccret  Hatred  againft  the 
King  0^  France y  or  a  Defirc  of  refloring  the 
Genoefe  to  their  Liberty,  he  mod  ardently 
longed  to  fee  the  French  difpofTcfled  of  all 
that  they  held  in  Italy,    and  was  for  ever 

com- 
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complaining  in  a  difrcfpedlful  Manner  of 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  but  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  the  World  might  think  that 
his  DifTatisfadtion  proceeded  principally 
from  Fear.  Yet  as  he  was  by  Nature  of 
a  refolute  and  inyincible  Spirit,  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  his  Mind  frequently  difplayed 
itfelf  in  his  outward  Behaviour  ;  for  he 
had  propofed  to  himfelf  fuch  Projedls  as 
were  not  only  of  vaft  Importance,  but 
very  difficult  to  be  compafled  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  he  had  fuch  an  Opinion  of  his 
own  Talents,  and  of  the  Reverence  and 
Authority  which  he  knew  that  the  Apo- 
flolic  See  had  obtained  with  Princes, 
that  he  fcorned  to  a6t  in  Dependence  or 
Conjundion.  Thus  declaring  in  Words, 
as  well  as  Deeds,  the  llignt  Opinion  he 
had  conceived  of  every  one,  he  neither 
communicated  his  Defigns  to  Maximilian^ 
nor  entered  into  any  private  Correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Catholic  King,  but  was 
referved  to  all,  fhewing  no  Propenfity  to 
any  but  the  VenetianSy  confirming  himfelf 
more  and  more  every  Day  in  his  Refolu-  P?pe  «n- 
lion  to  abfolve  them,  becaufe  he  thought  abfoive 
it  highly  conducive  to  the  Safety  of  Italy,^^^^^^"'' 
Z  2  as 
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^.  D.   as  well  as  to  his  own  Security  and  Gran- 
ideur,  not  to  fuffcr  them  to  perilTi.     Their 
AbfolLition  was  ftrenuoufly  oppolcd  by  the 
AmbalTadors  of  Ccefar  and  of  the  King  of 
France^    the  Ambafladors  of  the  King  of 
Aragon  concurring  with  them  in  Public,  _ 
tho'  the  King  their  Maftcr,    being  under 
Apprehenfions  for  his  Kingdom  q{  Napkin 
which  he  thought  in   Danger  from  the 
Grcatnefs  of  the  King  of  France ^  and  put- 
ting no  Confidence  in  Ccefar  on  account  of 
his  Indability,  privately  follicited  the  Pope 
to  abfolvc  them. 

Remon-  T II  E  AmbafTadofs  reprcfented,  that  it 
cafnft^it.'  ^'^s  very  improper  for  his  Holinefs  to 
grant  fo  fignal  a  Favour  to  thofe  whom 
he  was  bound  to  profccutc  with  his  Arms, 
fince  by  the  League  of  Cambray  each  of 
the  Confederates  was  bound  to  affift  the 
others,  till  every  one  had  acquired  what 
was  agreed  on  according  to  the  Articles, 
Cafar,  then,  not  having  got  PofTcflion  of 
'Trevigi,  none  of  them  was  yet  free  from 
that  Obligation.  Befidcs,  liis  Holinefs 
might  with  Juftice  der.y  Abfolution  to 
the  Venetiauiy    becaufe  they  had  neither 

voliin- 
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voluntarily,  nor  within  the  Time  appoint- 
ed by  the  Monitory,  made  Reftitution  to 
the  Church  of  the  Towns  in  Romagna^  and 
had  not,  even  to  this  Day,  yielded  intire 
Obedience,  becaufe  they  were  admonilhed 
to  reftore,  befidcs  the  Town?,  the  Profits 
they  had  received,  with  which  they  had 
not  complied. 


To  this  the  Pope  anfvvered,  that  TinceThe^ 
the  Offenders  were  brought  to  Repen-/jJ^4 
tance,  and  in  the  mofi:  humble  Manner 
to  demand  Abfolutlon,  it  was  not  the 
Duty  of  the  Vicar  of  Chrift  to  continue 
perlecuting  them  with  fplritual  Arms,  in 
prejudice  to  the  Salvation  of  fo  many  Souls: 
That  the  Towns  were  reftored,  and  con- 
fequently  theCaufe  for  which  the  Cenfurcs 
were  inflided  was  ceafed  :  That  as  to  the 
Reftitulion  of  the  Profits  received,  it  was 
but  an  accefTary  Thing,  and  inferted  more 
for  an  Aggravation  of  their  Difobedience, 
than  for  any  other  Reafon,  and  therefore 
to  be  difregarded  when  the  principal  De- 
mand was  granted :  That  there  was  in- 
deed a  different  Caufe  for  profecuting 
them  with  his  temporal  Arms,  and  there- 
Z  3  fore 
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fore  he  had  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
League  of  Cambra%  and  offered  himfelf 
re::dy  ro  concur  with  the  others,  though 
as  to  the  Point  of  Trevigi^  every  one  of 
the  Confederates  might  juftly  difengage 
himfelf,  becaufe  the  King  of  the  Romans 
had  failed  of  acquiring  that  City  purely  by 
his  own  Fault,  in  rcfufing  the  firit  Offers, 
made  him  by  the  Venetians^  by  their  Am- 
badcidor  Antonio  Giu/iiniano^  to  leave  him 
all  that  they  pofTcflcd  on  the  Terra  firma, 
and  declining  to  accept  the  Propofals 
which  have  fincc  been  frequently  made 
him  of  a  proper  Compenfation  in  Exchange 
for  that  Town. 

Thus,  tho'  the  Rcmonflrances  of  the 
AmbafTadors  had  no  EfFed  in  rcftraining 
the  Pope  from  granting  his  Abfolution  to 
the  Venetiam,  he  was  however  retarded 
from  giving  it,  purely  by  his  Greatncfs  of 
Spirit :  For  tho'  he  efteemed  it  beneficial 
to  himfelf,  and  conducive  to  the  End  he 
had  propolcd,  yet  he  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  but  in  a  Manner  becoming  the 
high  Dignity  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  and  (o 
as  that  the  Right*  of  the  Church  might 

be 
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be  entirely  freed  for  the  future  from  their 
Oppreflions.     The  Venetians  therefore  re- 
fufing  to  give  their  Confent  to  two  Condi- 
tions which,  among  oiany  others,  he  had 
propofed  to  them,    he  deferred  tacir  Ab- 
folution.      One   of  thefe  Condiiions  was, 
that  they  fliould  leave  the  Navigation  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  free  to  the   Subjects  of 
the  Church,    which  they  had  forbidden 
to  all  thofe  who  did  not  pay  them  cer- 
tain Duties  for  the  Goods  they  carried* 
The  other  was,  that  they  {hould  no  longer 
keep  in  Ferrara^  a  City  dependent  on  the 
Church,    a  Magiftrate  under  the  Title  of 
Bif domino  *. 


The  Venetians  alledged  in  their  Behalf,  Anfwer ot 

the  Vent- 


that  this  Magiftrate  was  introduced  with 

the  Confent  of  the  Ferrarefe^  and  without 

Z  4  Op^ 

•  This  Magiftrate,  called  the  Bifdomino  or  Vifdomint, 
vas  introduced  by  the  Venetians  into  Ferrara  by  the  Peace 
they  made  with  Alberto  EJle,  who  had  made  War  with 
them  in  Defence  of  the  young  Francefco  Carrara.  Giujiin, 
The  Venetians  aflifting  Frefco  againft  Franctfco  (T  Ejie,  the 
Ferrarefe  and  Cardinal  Palaguro,  and  getting  the  upper 
Hand,  made  a  Peace,  upon  Condition  that  they  fiiouid 
conftitute  in  Ferrara  a  Podeftate,  who  was  afterwards 
called  the  Vifdomino  i  the  firft  appointed  was  pn  th«  Y«ar 
J  308.     Sabelliau. 


tiaffs. 
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^-  D,  Oppofition  from  Clement  VI,  the  Roman 
c—v*i^  Pontiff,  who  at  that  Time  refided  with 
his  Court  in  the  City  of  Avignon  :  That 
the  Dominion  and  Cuftody  of  the  Gulph 
were  granted  to  them,  with  very  ample 
Privileges,  by  Pope  Alexander  IV,  to 
which  he  was  induced  by  confidering  that 
they  had  by  their  Arms  and  their  Valour, 
and  at  a  vaH:  Expencc,  guarded  that  Sea, 
againft  the  Saracens  and  Pirates,  and  ren- 
dered the  Navigation  of  it  fafe  to  the 
ChriAians, 

Pope's  To  this  it  was  replied,  on  the  Part  of 

P  ^''  the  Pope,  that  the  Ferrarefe  had  it  not  in 
their  Power  to  confent  that  a  Magiftratc 
fliould  be  kept,  or  Jurifdidion  cxcrcifed  in 
'Fcrrara  by  other  Potentates,  in  prejudice 
of  the  Ecclefiailic  Sovereignty  ;  That  the 
People  of  Ferrara  had  not  given  their 
Confent  voluntarily,  but  compelled  by  a 
long  and  burdcnfomc  War ;  and,  after 
lolliciting  in  vain  the  AffiHance  of  the 
Pope,  whofe  Confent  the  Venetiam  de- 
fpifed,  had  accepted  of  Peace  on  fuch 
Conditions  as  thofe  who  prevailed  againft 
them,  more  by  Arms  than  by  Arguments, 
;  were 
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were  pleafed  to  prefcribe.  As  to  the  Grant 
of  Alexander y  there  did  not  appear,  either 
in  Hiflory  or  in  any  written  Record,  the 
leaft  Trace  of  it ;  that  its  Credibility  refted 
intirely  on  the  Teflimony  of  the  Venetians 
themfelves,  which  in  their  own  Caufe, 
and  in  fo  weighty  a  Matter,  was  juftly  to 
be  fufpe^ted.  And  even  if  any  Deed  of 
fuch  a  Conceflion  of  Alexander  (hould  be 
extant,  it  was  more  probable  that  it  was 
extorted  from  him  (who,  as  they  fay, 
granted  it  in  Venice)  by  Fear  or  Menaces, 
than  that  a  Roman  Pontiff,  who  was, 
above  all  others,  concerned  to  patronife 
Juftice,  and  to  relieve  the  Opprefled, 
would  pafs  a  Grant  of  fo  imperious  and 
domineering  a  Power,  and  fo  injurious  tQ 
Mankind, 

In  this  State  of  Affairs,  while  the 
Princes  were  of  different  Minds,  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans  much  decayed  in 
Power  and  Reputation,  the  Venetians  or- 
dered their  Army,  under  the  Proveditor 
Grittij  to  march  to  Vicenza,  where  they 
knew  that  the  People  had  an  Inclination 
to  return  under  their  Dominion.    They 
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approached  the  City  in  the  Night,    and, 
under   the  Fire  of  their  Cannon,    made 
themfelves  iMafters  of  the  Suburb  of  Fof- 
terla,    with   hule  Hopes  of  taking   the 
Town,   tho'  there  was  but  a  fmall  Garri- 
fbn,  whf  n  the  Inliabirants,  at  the  Inftiga- 
tion,  as  ii  W3'.  laid,  of  Fracajj'a^  fent  out 
at  Midnight  lome  trufty  MefTengers,   who 
introduced  them  into  the  City,   the  Prince 
Vicenxa    of  Anhdlt  and  Fracafj'a  retiring  into  the 
by  thert-C^Itie.     And  ir  was  the  general  Opinion, 
nttians.     jj^j    jf   j},^-  Venettati  Army    had,     upon 
taking  Pofleffion  of  Vicenza^  marched  di- 
rectly to  Veronay  they  might  have  had  the 
fame  Succefj.  in   r-rtaking  that  City.     But 
the  Geneiais  did  not  think  fit  to  leave  Vi- 
cenza  before  they  had  made  themfelves 
MafkTs  of  the  Caftlc,     which   fell  into 
their  H  nds  four  Days    after  ;     for   the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  and  Fracaffa  abandon- 
ed the  Place,    finding  it  too  weak  to  be 
defended.     At  the  fame  time  fomc  frefli 
Recruits  from  Cafar,  and  Three  Hundred 
Lances  under  Aubigjii^    fent   by  tibe  King 
of  France^    entered  Verona ;    fo    that  the 
Garrifon  now  confifting  of  Five  Hundred 
Lances,   and  Five  Thoufand  Stanifh  and 

German 
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German  Infantry,    the  Place  could   not 
eafily    be   taken.      The  Venetian   Army 
however  approached  that  City,    marching 
in  two  Divifions,    in  each  of  which  were 
Three    Hundred    Men   at   Arms,     Five 
Hundred  hght  Horfe,   and  Three  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  in  Hopes  of  fome  Commotion 
in    the   City  on   their    firft  Appearance. 
But  they  not  prefenting  themfelves  before 
the  Walls  at  once  with  their  whole  Force, 
the  Garrifon  made  a  Sally  on  the  firft  Di- 
vifion  which  approached  on  the  Side  be- 
yond the  River  Adice,    and  tho'  they  had 
entered  the  Suburb,  obliged  them  to  retire. 
But  foon  after  Lucio  Malvezzo  coming  to 
their  Affiftance  with  the  fecond  Divifion, 
from  the  other  Side  of  the  River,    they 
drove  back   the  Enemy  into  the  Town  ; 
the  whole  Army  being  now  joined,    they 
removed,    and  encamped  at  the  Village 
of  Martinoy     Five  Miles  from  Verona. 
While  they  lay  here  they  received  Advice, 
that  Two  Thoafand  German   Foot   had 
marched  out  o^Bafciano  in  order  to  ravage 
the  Country  about  Cittadella ;    on  which 
they  put  themfelves  in  Motion,    and  in- 
clofed  the  Enemy  in  the  Valley  of  Tidata* 

But 
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A-  O.  But  the  Germans  receiving  fome  AfTiiknce 
from  Bafciano,  forced  their  Way  through 
the  narrow  PafTes,  tho'  not  without  Lofs. 
The  Venetians  afterwards  took  Poircffion 
of  BafcianOy  which  the  Germans  had 
abandoned ;  and  from  Bafciatio  Part  of 
their  Army  proceeded  to  Feltro  and  Civi- 
dakf  and  after  recovering  tiiefe  Towns, 
purlued  their  March  to  Rocca  della  Scala^ 
which  they  took  foon  after  they  had  raifed 
ft  Battery  againil  it. 

At  the  fame  time  Antonio  and  Giro/a- 
mo  da  Savorniano,  two  Noblemen  of  Friuli 
who  were  of  the  Venetian  Party,  took 
Caftel  NuovOy  a  Fortrefs  fituated  on  the 
Top  of  a  rugged  Mountain  in  the  Middle 
of  P atria y  which  is  the  Name  given  to 
that  Part  of  Friuli  that  hes  beyond  the 
River  Tig/iavento.  Cafar  was  come  to 
Pietraf  all  in  a  Hurry,  and  much  difturb- 
cd  at  the  Lofs  of  Vtcenza  ;  but  nothing 
further  was  heard  of  him,  but  flying  Re- 
ports, and  that  he  was  in  continual  Mo- 
tion from  Place  to  Pluce,  on  fome  Exploit 
or  other,  but  to  little  Effcd, 

The 
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The    Venetian   Army,    after   taking, 
Rocca  della  Scale,  moved  towards  Monfe- 
lice  and  Montagnanay  in  order  to  recover 
the  Polefine  of  Rovigo,  and  to  invade  the 
Ferrarefe  at  the  fame  Time  that  their  na- 
val Armament  entered  it  by  the  River  Po. 
The  Senate  refolved  on  this  Expedition 
contrary  to  the  Advice  of  the  more  pru- 
dent Senators,    who  judged  it  too  rafh  a 
Meafure   to   involve  themfelves   in  nevr 
Enterprifes  *.     But  what  animated  them 
to  this  Undertaking  was  not  fo  much  the 
prefent  Benefit  that  might   be   expe6led 
from  it,  as  their  bitter  Refentment  of  the 
Proceedings   of  the  Duke   of    Ferrara^ 
For  tho*  they  could  not  juftly  complain 
of  what    he    had  done  to   free    himfelf 
from  the  Yoke  of  the  Bifdomino,    and  to 
recover  the  Polefine,    yet  they  thought  it 
intolerable  that,   not  contented  with  what 
rightfully  belonged  to  him,    he  had  re- 

ceived 

*  One  of  the  Senators  who  oppofed  this  Enterprife  was 
Angela  Tre'vifano  who  commanded  the  Fleet :  He  repre- 
fented  to  the  Senate  the  great  Rifque  that  the  Veffels  muft 
run  in  pafling  up  the  Po,  both  on  account  of  the  many 
Fortifications  which  the  Duke  had  erected  on  the  Banksj^ 
and  becaufe  of  the  Shallownefs  of  the  Water.   Bembo, 
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^-  ^-  ceived  in  Fee  of  Ccefar^  when  he  raifed 
K^J^X^  the  Siege  of  Tadouat  the  Caftle  of  EJie, 
yenetiam  ffooi  whcnce  the  Family  of  Efie  takes  its 
atThe'^^  Name  and  Origin  ;  and  had  accepted  in 
Duke  of  Pledge,  as  Security  for  Moneys  lent,  the 
iirrara.    (^^^jg  ^^  MoutagTiana,     to    which   two 

Places  he  pretended  no  Right.  They 
well  remembered  alfo  that  the  Troops  of 
the  Duke,  in  their  Recovery  of  the  Pole- 
fine,  incited  by  their  extreme  Malice  to 
the  Venetian  Name,  had  done  exceflive 
Damages  to  the  Effedts  of  the  Nobles> 
extending  their  Rage  and  Savagenefs  to 
the  very  Houfes,  which  they  laid  in 
IBxpcditt-  A(hes  or  Ruins.  It  was  therefore  refolved 
thVwt^^=^^  the  Fleet,  confifting  of  Seventeen 
^'f'-  light  Galleys,  with  an  extraordinary 
Number  of  fmallcr  Barks,  well  manned 
with  able  Men,  under  the  Conduct  of 
Angelo  T^revifano^  fhould  fet  fail  towards 
Ferrara,  They  entered  the  Po  by  the 
Mouth  of  the  I'ornaci^  and  after  burning 
Corbohy  and  other  Villages  near  the  Po, 
ravaged  and  laid  wafte  all  the  Country  as 
far  as  the  Lago  Scitro,  from  which  Place 
the  light  Horfe  that  attended  them  by 
I^apd  fcourcd  the  Country  home  to  Fiche- 

rttolo. 
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ruolo^  which  may  be  deemed  a  Palace  ra-  ^-  ^• 
ther  than  a  Fortrefs,  and  is  famous  for  the  v- 
long  Siege  it  fuftained  from  Roberto  da 
San  SeverinOy  the  Venetian  General,  in  the 
War  againft  Hercole,  Father  of  Alfonfo, 

The  Coming  of  this  Fleet,  and  the 
Report  that  the  Army  was  to  approach  by 
Land,  ftartled  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  very  few  regular  Troops,  and  the 
People  of  Ferrara  were  not  fuf^cicnt,  ei- 
ther in  Number  or  the  Ufe  of  Arii]  ;  to 
refifi:  fo  great  a  Danger.  The  Succours 
which  he  expedted  from  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France  were  not  yet  arrived,  till 
which  Time  he  had  no  other  Defence 
to  make,  than  to  plant  as  many  Pieces  of 
Cannon  as  he  couW  furniili  upon  the 
Banks  of  the  Po^  and  by  their  continual 
Firing  prevent  the  Enetrty  from  pafling 
forwards.  Trevifano  then,  hr-ving  in  vain 
attempted  to  pafs,  and  finding  he  could 
make  no  further  Prr.grefs  wltliout  Aflift- 
ance  by  Land,  ftationcd  his  Fleet  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Fo,  be'hlnd  a  little  Illand 
that  lirs  over  :igaii.O  the  Puh fella,  a  Place 
Eleven  Miles  diftant  fiom  herrara^    and 

con- 
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convenient  for  infefting  and  diflrefling 
that  City.  Here  he  lay  in  Expcdation  of 
the  Army,  which  had  made  themfelves 
Maflers  of  the  whole  Polefine  without 
any  Difficulty,  after  they  had  firft  taken 
Montagnana^  which  furrendered  upon 
Articles,  by  which  the  Ferrarefe  Magi- 
llrates  and  the  Officers  of  the  Garrifon 
were  to  remain  Prifoncrs.  In  the  mean 
time  I'revifano,  the  better  to  fccure  his 
Fleet  in  their  Station  till  the  Arrival  of 
the  Land  Forces,  fet  about  creding,  with 
all  poffible  Speed,  two  Redoubts  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Po,  one  on  the  Side  to- 
wards Ferrara,  and  the  other  on  the  op- 
pofite  Bank,  laying  alfo  over  the  Veflels 
a  Bridge  of  Communication  between  the 
Fleet  and  the  Redoubt  creating  towards 
Ferrara.  To  prevent  the  Completion  of 
this  Redoubt,  the  Duke,  with  more  Cou- 
rage perhaps  than  Prudence,  aflembled  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  Youth  of  Fer- 
raray  and  of  the  Soldiers  who  continually 
flocked  to  lift  under  him,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  a  fudden  Attack  upon  it. 
But  the  Soldiers  in  the  Redoubt,  being 
reinforced  from  the  Fleet,    fallied  out  to 

engage. 
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engage,  and  began  to  put  them  to  Flight  j   ^-  ^• 
and   though   the  Duke  arriving  in  Pcrfon  u-v-*j 
with  a  good  Number  of  Horfe,    revived 
the  Courage  and  remedied  the  Diforder  of 
his  Troops,  which  were  for  the  moft  part 
raw  and  undifciplined,    yet   fo  vigorous 
was  the  Attack  of  the  Enemy,  who  were 
alfo  favoured   by  the  Place,     and  made 
fuch  Execution  with  the  Fire  of  a  Mul- 
titude of  fmall  Artillery,     that   he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  many  of  his  Men  Duke  of 
^killed  or  taken,    and  not  fuch  a  Number  ^^^^[^7 
of  the  bafer  and  ruder  Sort,    as  of   his 
braveft  Soldiers,  and  of  the  Ferrarefe  No- 
bility ;  among  whom  was  Her  cole  CantelmOy 
a  young  Nobleman  of  vaft  Hopes,  whofe 
Anceftors  had  been  in  Poffcffion   of  the 
Dutchy  of  ^ora  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
This  unfortunate  Youth  was  led  Priloner 
by  fome  Sclavonian  Soldiers  aboard  a  Gal- 
ley, and  a  Quarrel  arifing  among  them  on 
difputing  whofe  Prifoner  he  was,    one  of 
them,    in  a  moft  favage  and  unparallelled 
Manner,     ftruck    off  his   Head.     Upon 
this  Defeat,    the  City  of  Ferrara  being 
apprehended  to  be  in  Danger,    Chaumont 
fent  thither  Chatillon  with  One  Hundred 
Voi.»  IV,  A  ^  and 
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^.  D.  and  Fifty  French  Lances ;  and  the  Pope, 
irritated  againft  i\\t  Venetians  for  attacking 
the  FerrarefCy  without  any  Regard  to  the 
Superiority  which  the  Church  claims  over 
that  Territory,  ordered  Two  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms,  which  he  had  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  Ccefar,  to  haftcn  to  the  Defence 
of  Ferrara.  But  thefc  Succours  would 
perhaps  have  come  too  late,  if  the  Vene^ 
tiam  had  not  been  conftrained  to-  turn 
their  Thoughts  on  providing  for  their 
own  Defence. 

The  King  of  France^  as  wc  before 
obferved,  was  not  difpleafcd  to  fee  Maxi- 
milian involved  in  Difficulties,  partly  from 
a  Dread,  which  he  had  always  entertain- 
ed, of  that  Prince's  Profperity,  and  pardy 
out  of  a  Defire  to  render  himfelf  Sove- 
reign of  the  City  of  Verona,  of  which  he 
was  in  hopes  that  Maximilian ,  enforced 
i)y  his  NccefTitics,  would,  at  one  Time 
or  other,  grant  him  the  PofTefTion,  either 
by  Purchafe  or  Pledge.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  by  no  means  endure 
to  fee  the  Venetians  rlfing  to  their  antient 
Grandeur,  from  which  he  forefaw  nothing 

but 
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but  Trouble  and  continual  Danger  to  his 
own  Affairs.  The  Preparations  therefore 
which  Ccefar  had  made  in  Verona,  being 
utterly  infufficient  for  want  of  Money, 
the  King  was  under  a  Neceility  to  pro- 
cure fome  other  Supplies,  befides  the  Men 
at  Arms  that  had  entered  that  City,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  Hands  of 
the  Venetians.  This  Meafure  was  fir  ft 
put  in  Execution  by  Chaumonf,  who,  af- 
ter the  Lofs  of  Vicenza,  had  advanced  to 
the  Frontiers  of  the  Veronefe,  where  being 
informed  that  Two  Thoufand  Spanifi  In- 
fantry in  Verona  were  beginning  to  muti- 
ny for  want  of  Pay,  he  lifted  them  into 
the  Service  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  and 
ordered  thither  another  Body  of  Foot  for 
the  Security  of  the  Place.  In  hiring  the 
Spaniards^  he  followed  the  Counfei  of 
Trividzioy  who,  when  Chaumonf  doubted 
-whether  the  King  would  be  difpleafed  at 
fuch  an  additional  Expence,  anfwered, 
that  it  was  much  better  the  King  fhould 
reproach  him  for  fpending  his  Money, 
than  with  lofing  or  endangering  his  State. 
Befides  this,  he  lent  Ccefar  Eight  Thou- 
fand Ducats  to  pay  the  Garrifon  of  Verona, 
A  a  2  and 
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■A'  ^'  and  for  Security  of  this  and  lome  other 
Sums,  which  he  was  10  lay  out  for  his 
Benefit  in  Time  to  come,  he  got  Valeggio 
mortgaged  to  his  Mafter,  This  Place  is 
one  of  the  Paffes  of  the  River  Miftcio, 
fo  that  he  who  is  Mafter  of  this  Town 
and  of  Pejchiera  has  the  Command  of 
that  River,  and  being  hut  ijx  Miles 
diilant  from  Brefciaj  is  a  Security  to  that 
City,  which  made  it  highly  valued  by  the 
King. 

The  Coming  of  Chaiimont,  followed 
by  the  greater  Part  of  the  Lances  quar- 
tered in  the  Datchy  of  Alilan,  the  Rein- 
forcement of  the  Garrifon  of  Verona,  and 
the  fpreading  of  a  Report  that  Prepa- 
rations were  making  for  the  Siege  of  Vi' 
cenxa^  had  occafioned  the  Venetian  Army, 
after  leaving  Four  Hundred  light  Horfe, 
and  as  many  Foot,  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Polefine,  and  for  the  Safeguard  of  their 
Fleet,  to  depart  out  of  the  Ferrarefe^  and 
to  diflribuic  themfelves  into  LignagOy 
Soave,  and  Vicenza.  And  the  Senate, 
being  very  defirous  of  fecuring  Vicenza 
and  the  circumjacent  Country  from  being 

in 
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infulted  by  the  Garrifon  of  Verona,  they 
fortified  that  Territory  with  a  wide  Ditch, 
full  of  Water,  which  they  covered  by  a 
Rampart,  on  which  were  erefted,  at  pro- 
per Diflances,  a  Multitude  of  Redoubts ;  a 
Work  worthy  of  great  Admiration.  This 
Ditch  beginning  at  the  Foot  of  the  Moun- 
tain that  is  above  Soave,  extended  itfelf 
thro*  the  Plain  that  leads  from  Loitigo  * 
to  Monforte^  for  the  Space  of  five  Miles, 
and  ends  at  a  Marfli  contiguous  to  the  Ri- 
ver Adice,  They  fortified  alfo  Soave  and 
Lo?2igo,  and  by  their  keeping  themfelves 
on  their  Guard,  fecurcd  the  whole  Coun- 
try, at  leafl:  for  the  Winter. 

The  Departure  of  the  Venetian  Army 
gave  fome  Relief,  but  did  not  wholly  free 
Ferrara  from  Danger.  For  though  the 
City  was  delivered  from  the  Fear  of  beino- 
taken  by  Force,  there  was  Caufe  to  appre- 
hend that  the  People,  by  their  continual 
Lofles  and  Sufferings,  would  be  reduced 
to  extreme  Poverty,  or  abandon  thcm- 
A  a  3  felves 

*  The  Italian  Copies  bave  it  Rouigo,  which  is  an 
Error  of  th«  Prefs,  for  Rovige  is  at  a  vaft  Diftance  from 
Soave, 
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ji.  D'   felves  to  utter  Defpair.     For  the  Troops 
AT^  aboard  the  Fleet,  with  thofe  that  accom- 
panied them,  made  Excurfions  every  Day 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Ferrara  ;    and  ano- 
ther Fleet  of  the  Venetians  had  attacked 
the  Duke's  Dominion  on  another  Quarter, 
and  taken  Comacchio,     At  this  Jundlure 
arrived  the  Troops  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  France^    which  encouraged 
the  Duke,    who,    fince  the  Lofs  received 
at  the  Attack  of  the  Redoubt,  had  taken 
care  to  keep  his  Troops  ftrongly  entrench- 
ed under  the  Cannon  of  Ferrara^    from 
thence  to  make  frequent  Excurfions  with 
his  Horfe  in  Sight  of  the  Enemy,    with 
a  Dcfign  to  draw  them  to  a  Battle  ;    but 
they,  expeding  the  Return  of  their  Army, 
avoided   an  Engagement.       It  happened 
one  Day  that  the  Cardinal  d"*  EJie  having 
led  up  a  Body  of   Horfe  very  near    the 
Redoubt,    and   being  on   his   Return,    a 
Cannon  Ball  from  one  of   the  Enemy's 
VcfTels,     took   off  the   Head   of  Count 
Lodovico   della   Mirandolay     one    of   the 
Generals  of  the  Church,    no  Pcrfon  be- 
fidc?,  in  fo  great  a  Multitude,  receiving  the 
leaf!  Hurt  by  this  or  any  other  Shot.     At 

laft. 
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laft,  the  perfea  Knowledge  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  the  Nature  and  Conveniency  of 
the  River,  fuggefted  and  facilitated  an 
Expedient,  which  in  the  Beginning  had 
appeared  difficult  and  dangerous.  For  the 
Duke- and  the  Cardinal  entertaining  Hopes 
of  fliattering  and  deftroying  the  Enemy's 
Fleet  with  their  Artillery,  provided  they 
could  but  convey  it  with  Safety  to  the 
Bank  of  the  River,  the  Cardinal,  with 
Part  of  the  Troops,  returned  to  attack  the 
Redoubt,  and  having  repulfed  and  killed 
fome  of  the  Enemy,  who  had  fallied  forth, 
he  made  himfelf  Mafter  of,  and  fortified 
the  Bank  near  the  Redoubt,  and  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Night  he  brought  down 
his  Cannon  without  being  perceived  by  the 
Enemy,  and  planted  it  in  great  Silence 
along  the  Bank,  oppofite  to  the  Enemy's 
Fleet.  When  it  began  to  play  it  did  hor- 
rible Execution,  and  tho'  all  the  VefTels 
immediately  put  thcmfelves  in  Motion  to 
get  away,  yet  the  Bank  being  planted  for 
a  good  Length  with  a  Multitude  of  hea- 
vy Pieces  of  Artillery,  managed  by  fkilful 
Hands,  and  commanding  at  a  great  Di- 
stance, the  Enemy  only  (hifted  the  Place 
'        Aa4  of 
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of  Danger,  but  could  not  avoid  it ;  the 
Duke  himfelf,  who  was  very  fkilful  in 
the  Cafting  as  well  as  Management  of 
Artillery,  came  in  Perfon,  and  exerted 
himfelf  in  a  very  extraordinary  Manner. 
The  Venetians  ceafed  not  to  fire  frgm 
their  VcfTels  with  great  and  fmall  Shot, 
but  to  no  Purpofe,  for  thofe  on  the  Side 
of  the  River  were  covered  by  the  Rifing 
Venetian  of  thc  Bank  *.     But  fuch  was  the  Vio- 

Fleet  de- 

ftroyedbylence  of  thc  Shot  from  the  Duke's  heavy 
the  Duke  picj,g5  ^f  Canuon,  that  the  whole  Fleet 
was  Shattered,  torn,  and  loft,  by  various 
and  terrible  Misfortunes.  For  fome  of 
the  Commanders,  finding  themfelves  un- 
able to  fiand  the  Fire,  furrendcrcd  ;  fome 
VcfTels  were  fct  on  Fire  by  the  Shot,  and 
miferably  burnt,  with  all  that  were  on 
board,  and  others  funk,  left  they  fhould 
fall  into  thc  Hands  of  the  Enemy.  The 
Admiral,  foon  after  thc  Beginning  of  the 
Action,  put  himfelf  into  a  Skiff,  and 
favcd  himfelf  by  Flight.  His  Galley,  af- 
ter making  her  Way  off  for  Three  Miles, 

con* 

*  Giovio  fays  that  the  Cardinal,  with  great  Skill  and 
Contrivance,  caufed  Holes  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  of  the 
River,  which  were  level  with  the  Watej,  at  which  h^ 
placed  the  Mouihs  of  hif  Cannon,  t 
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continually  firing,  defending  herfelf,  and 
providing  againll  the  Strokes  {he  received, 
was  at  laft  fliot  through  in  fo  many  Places 
that   {he  went   to   the  Bottom.     Whilft 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  Blood,  Fire, 
and  dead  Bodies,  Fifteen  Gallies  fell  into 
the    Duke's  Hands,    befides    fome  large 
VefTcIs,  Shallops,  and  Brigantines,  and  of 
fmaller  Craft  almoft  an  infinite  Number. 
The  Dead,  that  were  killed  by  the  Shot, 
or  burnt,  or  drowned,  amounted  to  Two 
Thoufand  ;     Sixty  Colours  were  taken, 
but  not  the  principal  Fhg,    which  was 
carried   off  by  the   Commander.     Many 
fled  by   Land,    and    Part  of  them  Were 
picked   up  by  the  Venetian  light  Horfe, 
and  faved,  others  were  purfued  and  taken 
by  the  Enemy,    and    fome  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Pcafant?,  and  were  very  ill 
treated  by  them,     TheVefTels  that  were 
taken  were  brought  up  to  Ferrara,  where 
they  rcmainefi  many  Years  as  a  Monu- 
ment of  the  "Victor y,  till  Alfonfoy  dc (irons 
to  gratify  the   Venetian  Senate,    ordered 
them  to  be   reftored.     The  Fleet  being 
thus  ruined  and  deftroyed,  the  Duke  'im- 
j^edlately  fent  Three  Hundred  Horfe  and 

Five 
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Five  Hundred  Foot  to  do  the  like  Execu- 
tion upon  tiie  Fleet  that  had  taken  Co- 
macchio,  Thefe  Troops  having  recovered 
hereto,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Venetiam,  it  is  probable,  would  have  had 
the  like  Succcfs,  and  deftroyed  thofe  Ships, 
had  not  the  Admiral,  apprifed  of  the  Dan- 
ger^ retired  to  Bebhie. 

Such  was  the  End  of  the  Expedition 
againft  Ferrara^  which  lafted  a  Month, 
and  in  which  the  Event,  oftentimes  the 
beft  Rule  for  forming  our  Judgment  of 
Actions,  plainly  fliewed  how  much  better 
it  had  been  to  hearken  to  the  Counfel  of 
a  few,  who  advifed  the  Senate  to  omit 
all  other  Entcrprifes,  to  rcferve  their 
Money  for  a  fairer  Opportunity,  and  to 
attend  only  to  the  Prcfcrvation  of  Fa- 
douay  Trevigi,  dnd  thofe  other  Places 
which  they  had  recovered,  than  to  thofe 
who,  more  in  Number,  but  inferior  in 
Prudence,  and  incited  by  Enmity  and 
Refcntmcnt,  were  ready  to  involve  them- 
felvcs  in  an  Undertaking,  which  begun 
with  Temerity,     and  ended  with  a  vaft 

Ex- 
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Expence,   and  no  fmall  Difgrace  and  De-    ^-  ^' 
triment  to  the  Public.  i-J2i, 


B  u  T  on  the  Side  of  Padoua  the  AfFaira 
of  the  Venetians  were  rather  profperous 
than   otherwife.      For  Ccejar   prefenting 
himfelf  in  the  Vicentine^    at  the  Head  of 
Four  Thoufand  Foot,  a  Part  of  the  Vene^ 
tian  Army,  not  very  confiderable,  afllfted 
by  the  Peafants,  took,  almoft  in  his  Sight, 
the  Pafs  of  Scala^    and  after  that  Cocolot 
and  BafcianOj    which  is  a   Place  of  Im- 
portance for  preventing  the  Defcent  of 
the  Germans  into  Italy.    Maximilian  com- 
plaining, that  by  the  Departure  of  Paliffe 
many  Diforders  had  happened,    fet  out 
for  Bolzano  in  his  Way  to  In/pruck,  to  be 
prefent  at  the  Diet  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  held  at  that  Place.     His  Example 
was   followed    by  Chaumont,     who   laid 
afide  his  Defign  upon  Vicenza  and  Ug- 
nagOy    confidering  that  thofe  Places  were 
well    provided,     and  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year  too  far  advanced,     and    retired  to 
Milan,  leaving  good  Garrifons  in  Brefcia^ 
Pefchieray  and  Valeggio,     He  left  alfo  in 
Verona f  for  the  Defence  of  that  City,  be- 

caufe 
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caiifc  Cafar  himfelf  had  not  the  Means  to 
defend  It,  Six  Hundred  Lances,  and  Four 
Thoufand  Foot.  Thefe  Troops  were  fe- 
parated  frotn  Ci^farsy  and  had  their  Quar- 
ters in  the  Suburb  of  San  Ze?20,  having  for 
their  greater  Security  the  PofTefTion  of  the 
Citadel. 


Defcrlp-       Verona  is  an  anticnt  and  noble  City, 
tion  of     divided  into  two  Parts  by  the  Aiice,  a  very 
large  and  deep  River,    which  rifcs  in  the 
Mountains  of  Gcnnanyy  and  as  foon  as  it 
defccnds  into  the  Plains,  turns  to  the  Left, 
and,  after  wafliing  the  Foot  of  the  Moun- 
tains,   enters  Verona^     and    as   foon  as  it 
leaves  the  Toavn  it   turns  off  from   the 
Mountains,  and  takes  Its  Courfe  through 
a  very  fine  and  fertile  Plain.     That  Part 
of  the  City   which   is   fcated   rhoftly  on 
a    Declivity,      lies    towards     Germany  ; 
the  red,    which  is  wholly  fiiuated  in   a 
Plain,  Wcs  iowdixd^  Ada7itoua .    On  a  Hill, 
by  the  Gate   of  San  Giorgio^    Hands  the 
Cadle  of  San  Piero ;    and  at  two  Bow- 
fhots  higher,  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill,    h 
the   CaRle   of    San   Felice.      The   chief 
Strength  of  thefe  Caftles  Jies  in  their  Si- 
tuation* 
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tuatlon,  for  if  they  fhould  be  taken,  they 
overlook  and  command  the  Place  in  fuch 
a  Manner  that  Verona  would  be  in  great 
Danger.  They  were  garrifoned  by  Ger^ 
majis ;  but  in  the  Part  of  the  City  which 
is  feparated  from  this  by  the  River,  ftands 
the  old  Caftle,  that  lies  in  the  Way  to 
Fejchiera  j  it  is  feated  almofl  in  the  Cen- 
ter of  the  City,  and  has  a  Bridge  over 
the  River.  At  three  Bowftiots  Diftance 
from  this  Caftle,  towards  Vice?iza,  ftands 
the  Citadel,  which  is  joined  to  the  Ca- 
ftle by  the  Walls  of  the  City  on  the 
Outfide,  malting  a  Semicircle.  But  on  the 
Infide  they  are  joined  by  a  Wall  ere(5t- 
ed  between  two  vafl:  FofTes ;  the  Space 
between  the  two  Walls  is  called  the 
Suburb  of  San  Zeno,  which  with  the 
Citadel  was  appointed  for  quartering  the 
French. 

While  the  military  Operation  Teem- 
ed as  it  were  at  a  Stand,  Maximilian  was 
continually  treating  about  making  a 
Truce  with  the  Venetians^  the  Pope  in- 
terefting  himfelf  very  heartily  in  the 
Affair,    by  his  Nuncio  Achille  de'  Grajfiy 

Bilhop 
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Bifliop  of  Pefaro.  For  this  Purpofe  was 
held,  at  the  Spedaletto  near  Scahy  a  Con- 
ference between  the  AmbalTadors  of  Maxi- 
milian and  the  Venetian  Ambafladors,  Gio- 
'uanni  Cornaro  and  Luigi  Mocenigo.  But 
Ceefar  infifted  on  fuch  high  Demands,  that 
the  Treaty  came  to  nothing  ;  to  the  great 
Mortification  of  the  Pontiff,  who  was  de- 
flrous  to  have  the  Venetians  delivered 
from  all  their  DiftrcfTcs.  And  fince  there 
was  no  Ground  of  Contention  between 
the  Pope  and  them,  he  had  prevailed 
with  them  to  reftore  to  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  the  Town  of  Comacchio,  which 
they  had  taken  and  burnt,  and  to  pro- 
mife  him  that  they  would  no  more  molefi: 
the  Duke's  Dominions.  His  Holincfs 
now  took  the  Duke  under  his  particular 
Protcdion,  in  hopes  that,  in  Gratitude  for 
the  Benefits  which  he  had  received,  and 
might  expert  to  receive,  he  fhould  oblige 
him  to  depend  more  on  himfelf  than  on 
the  King  of  France^  againft  whom  he  was 
continually  employing  his  Thoughts,  in 
laying  a  Foundation  for  the  Execution  oi 
fome  Project  of  vaft  Importance.  With 
this  View  he  had  privately  difpatched  a 

trufty 
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trufly  Perfon  to  the  King  of  England,  and  ^.  i>- 
entered  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Swifs,  whov^ 
at  that  Time  begun  to  have  fome  Difputes 
with  the  King  of  France ;  and  therefore 
when  the  Bifliop  of  Sion,  called  by  the 
Latin  Writers  Epifcoptis  Sedunenjls,  who 
was  an  Enemy  to  the  King,  and  on  that 
account  expeded  to  be  made  a  Cardinal* 
waited  on  his  Holinefs,  he  met  with  a 
very  chearful  Reception; 

At   the  End   of  this  Year  was    an 
Agreement  concluded  between  the  King 
of  the  Romans  and  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
who  were  at  Variance  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Cajiile,     This 
Agreement,    which  had  been  long  nego- 
tiating in  the  Court  of  France,    where  it 
met  with  many  Difficulties,     was,     for 
want  of  Prudence  in  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen^ 
who  did  not  confider  that  the  Friendfhip 
between  thefe  two  Princes  might  be  very 
prejudicial  to  his  Matter's  Interefl:,  brought 
to  Pcrfedlion.     He  might  imagine  perhaps 
that  the  making  himfelf  the  Author  of 
this  Reconciliation,  might  help  to  pave  the 
Way  for  his  Advancement  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, 
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cate,    and  therefore  ufed  his  utmoft  Pains 
and  Diligence  to  accomplifh  it;  by  which, 
together  with  his  Authority,    he  dilpofed 
Maxmilian  to  confent  that  the  CathoUc 
King,    whilll  he  remained  without  male 
Illue,    (hould  be  Governor  of  Caftile  till 
Charles y  their  common  Grandfon,  fhould 
be  Five  and  Twenty  Years  of  Age  j  that 
Charles  fliould    not  afTume  the  Title  of 
King  while   his  Mother  was  living,    who 
had  the  Title  of  Queen,  becaufe  in  Caftile 
the  Females    are    not    excluded    by  the 
Males.     The  Catholic  King  was  to  pay 
Ccefar  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,     and    to 
afllfl  him,     according    to  the  Treaty  of 
Cambray,    till   he  was  in  PoiTcflion  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,    and  was  to  allow 
Charles  a  yearly  Penfion  of  Forty  Thou- 
fand  Ducats.      By   thi^   Convention   the 
King  of  Aragon  was  ellabliOied  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile^    and 
found  means  of  acquiring  the  Confidence 
of  Ccsjavy  by  the  Removal  of  all  Occa- 
fions  of  Contention,  and  by  their  mutual 
Attachment  to  the  Intereft  of  their  com- 
mon Grandfon  ;  which  enabled  him  with 
the  greater  Spirit  to  attend  to  the  Preven- 
tion 


1509. 
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tion  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  King  of  France,   ^-  ^^ 
of  which  he  had  been  always  jealous,    on, 
account  of  his  Pretenlions  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  Pope  at  this  Time  had  entertain- 
ed alfo  a  Sufpicion  that  the  Prothonotary 
of  the  Bentivogli^  who  was  at  Cremonay  was 
treating  about  finding  means  for  returning 
fecretly  into  Bologna.  On  this  Surmife  he 
caufed  Ghdiano  de'  Medtci  to  be  arrefted 
by  fome  trufly  Perfons,  and  confined  in 
the  Palace  of  Bologna.  And  afcribing  eve- 
ry Difturbance  he  received  to  the  ill  Will 
of  the  King  of  France,  he  pretended  to 
be  Under  Apprehenfions  that  he  defigncd 
to  pafs  into  Italy,  with  a  View  to  depofe 
him,  and,  by  a  forced  Eledion,  place  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  in  the  Papal  Chair. 
And  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  could  not 
forbear  to  fpeak  in  a  detracting  and  difre- 
fpedlful  Manner  of  Ccejar,  and  in  Terms 
injurious  to  his  Honour,  as  if  he  were  a 
Perfon  unqualified  for  fo  high  a  Dignity, 
and  by  his  Incapacity  had  brought  the 
Name  of  the  Empire  into  Contempt. 

Vol.  IV.  B  b    •  At 
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A  D.       At  the  End  of  this  Year  died  Count 

JX^  Piiigliafio,    Captuin  General  of  the  Vene- 

Death  of  dans,  in  a  far  advanced  Age,  and  of  long 

^7"' ^'■■Experience  in  milirary  Affaiis.     The  Ve- 

netlam  repofed  an  cntire^Couhdencc  in  his 

Fidchty,    and  were  never  ::fraid  that  he 

would  endanger  their  Dominions  by  a  raQi 

or  precipitate  Meafure  *'. 

Aaiontin  In  this  perplexed  and  uncertain  State 
the^Vro-  Q^  Affairs  we  are  now  entering;  on  the 
Year  1510,  in  the  Beginning  of  vvhicli 
the  Operations  of  War,  on  account  of 
the  Scafon,  proceeded  but  coldly.  The 
Venetian  Army,  which  had  their  Quarters 
at  S>an  Bonijacio  in  the  Veronefcy  kept 
Verona  in  a  manner  blockaded.  One  Day 
Carlo  Baglione^  Fcderigo  da  Bozzolo,  and 

Sa- 

*  The  Count  died  at  Loniga,  a  Caftle  in  the  ricenfine, 
of  a  flow  Fever,  which  reduced  him  to  Extremities. 
But  before  his  Death  he  fent  for  the  Proveditors  and 
Generals  of  the  Array,  and  recommended  to  them  in 
the  ftrongeft  Terms,  the  Venetian  R(.puL)iic,  in  which 
fubfifted,  as  he  alTured  them,  the  whole  Ornament  of  the 
Itnlian  Military.  His  Body  was  carried  to  Venice,  and 
honourably  interred  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  and 
Faoio  in  a  beautiful  Sepulchre,  over  which  the  Senate  or- 
dered to  be  erected  his  Statue  on  Horfeback-  Btmbo  ^nd 
Giujliniano. 
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Sacromoro  Vifconte,  Tallying  out  of  that  ^-  ^■ 
City  to  reconnoitre  the  Enemy,  were  at-  \«— v--«j 
tacked  by  the  Stradiotti,  who  routed  them, 
and  took  Carlo  and  Sacromoro,  but  Fede" 
rigo  Taved  himfelf  by  help  of  the  French* 
W'ho  falJied  out  of  Verona  to  their  AfTift- 
ance.  Nor  long  after  the  Stradiotti  rout- 
ed  another  Squadron  of  French  Horfe,  and 
took  Prifoner,  among  others,  the  Sieur 
de  Cleft.  On  the  other  Side,  Two  Hun- 
dred French  Lances,  with  Three  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  came  out  of  Verona^  and  took 
by  Storm  a  Redoubt  near  Soave,  garrifoned 
by  Six  Hundred  Foot ;  and  in  their  Re- 
turn broke  and  put  to  Flight  a  great  Mul- 
titude of  Peafants. 

But  in  the  Midft  of  fhis  Coldnefs  and 
RemiiTncfs  of  the  military  Operations, 
Aiiairs  of  the  greateil:  Moment  employed  Affairs  of 
the  Thoughts  of  the  Royal  Sovereigns,  /,^J/ 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  who,  being  utterly  at  a  Lofs  how 
to  carry  on  the  War  againft  the  Venetlam 
with  any  Profpedt  of  Succefs,  and  refer- 
ring his  Affairs,  as  ufual,  from  Diet  to 
Diet,,  had  now  called  a  Diet  at  Aujbm'g, 
B  b  z  He 
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A.D.   He   was  difpleafed  alfo  with  the  Pope, 
^^'°'  , becaufe  the  Eledtors  of  the  Empire,    in- 
duced by  the  Authority  of  his  Holinefs, 
infifted  on  treating  in  the  Diet  of  a  Peace 
with  the  Venetians^  before  they  deliberated 
on  making  Provifions   for  a  War.      To 
fhew  his  Refentment   therefore,    he  dif* 
miffed  the  Bifhop  of  Pejaro,    the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  from  Ausburg,     He  then  confi- 
dered  with  himfelf  tliat  the  Refoiutions 
of  Diets  were  uncertain,  tedious,  and  at* 
tended  with  many  Difficuhies,    and  that 
generally  the  End  of  one  Diet  gave  Occa- 
lion  for  the  Beginning  of  another  *.     The 
King  of  France,  he  found,  was  continually 
excufing  himfelf  from  anfwering  his  De- 
mands, or  going  on  thofc  Enterprifes  which 
were  propofed  to  him,  fometimes  alledg- 
ing  the  Severity  of  the  Sealon,   fometimes 
demanding  a  fure  Affignmcnt  for  Security 
of  his   Expences ;    and   then  would   alfo 
put  him  in  Mind  that  the  Pope    and  the 
King  of  Aragon  were,  by  the  Articles  of 
Cambra)\    under  the  fame  Obligations  to 

a/Uft 

•  To  confider  further  of  the  mod  material  Points 
propofed  in  the  former ;  which  was  indeed  a  verj  tedi- 
ous and  uncertain  Method  of  Proceeding. 
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affift  him  as  liimfclf ;  and  that,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  common  Confederacy  and  Ob- 
ligations with  thele  Princes,  it  was  fit  that 
they  fliould  proceed  with  one  common 
Confcnt. 

Maximilian,  after  all,  could  not 
think  of  a  better  Remedy  for  his  difor- 
dered  Affairs  than  to  perfuade  the  King 
of  France  to  undertake  the  Conqucfts  of 
Padoiia^  Vicenxa,  and  Trevigi  with  French 
Forces,  on  receiving  a  fuitable  Recom- 
pence.  This  Propofal  was  approved  by 
many  of  the  King's  Council,  who  con- 
fidering  that,  till  the  Venetians  w^ere  to- 
tally excluded  from  the  Terra  Jirma^  his 
Majefty  muft  be  at  a  vaft  Expence  for 
preferving  his  Dominions,  advifed  him 
now,  once  for  all,  to  lay  out  his  Money 
freely,  and  fpare  no  CofI:  to  free  himfcif 
from  all  future  Apprehenfions.  The 
King  was  not  wholly  averfe  to  this  Coun- 
fel  for  the  fame  Reafon,  and  therefore  was 
inclined  to  pafs  into  Italy  with  a  potent 
Army  ;  he  called  it  potent^  whenever  it 
confided  of  more  than  Sixteen  Hundred 
Lances,  with  his  landing  Troops,  and 
B  b  3  Gen- 
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J.  D.  G;:ntlemen.  He  was  however  induced 
e-^y-wby  different  Reafons  to  form  other  Senti- 
ments, and  ftood  much  in  Sufpenfe,  not 
knowing  which  Way  to  rcfolve.  And  he 
was  in  a  greater  Perplexity  than  ufual,  be- 
caufe  the  Cardinal  of  Rouc72y  who  bore  a 
mighty  Sway,  and  was  of  a  great  Spirit, 
labouring  under  a  tedious  and  troublcfomc 
Didemper,  could  not  attend  on  public 
Bufinefs,  which  ufcd  to  be  under  his  fole 
King  of  Direcftion.  What  retrained  the  King, 
covets  befidcs  his  natural  Avcrfion  to  Profufenefs, 
yi,cna.  ^35  ^  pafTionatc  Dcfire  to  become  Mafter 
of  Verona 'y  for  which  End  he  thought  it 
mofl  ad vi  fable  that  Alaximiltan  fhould  be 
kept  conftantly  employed,  and  involved 
in  fuch  Ditficultics  as  to  require  his  Aid, 
as  he  had  done  lately,  when  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  German  Troops  iji  Garri- 
fon  at  Verona,  on  Application,  he  had  lent 
him  Eighteen  Thoufancl  Ducats,  and  en- 
gaged to  make  it  up  Fifty  Thoufand,  on 
Condition  that  for  his  Security  he  fliould 
not  only  keep  the  Citadel  of  Verona,  but 
fhould  have  CaJIel  Vecchio  configned  to 
him,,  with  the  Gate  of  the  City  next  to  it, 
for  the  Benefit  of  free  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs ; 

and 
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and  if  the  Money  were  not  repaid  within    -f^;  ^■ 

One  Year,  the  King  was  to  remain  in  per-  w v— ^ 

petual  Pollcffion  of  Fakggio,  with  Leave 
to  fortify  that  Town  and  the  Citadel  at 
Ccr/ar's  Expence. 

The  King  was  perplexed  in  Mind  on  King  of 
ihefe  Accounts,  but  he  was  much  n^orc  ^4'bjTra:- 
diilurbed  with  the  Apprehenfions  of  to-  •^^-• 
tally  lofing  the  Favour  of  the  Pope,  if  he 
fhould  lead  or  fend  a  new  Army  into 
Italy.  For  the  Pontiff,  pofkiTed  with 
Jcaloufy,  was  very  loth  that  the  King  ot 
France  fhould  become  Lord  of  Vet'omi^ 
and,  befides  continuing  in  his  Difpofition 
to  abfolve  the  Vemtians  from  his  Cenfures, 
he  endeavoured,  by  all  Means,  to  contract 
an  Alliance  with  the  Swifsy  and  with  this 
View  had  lent  back  the  Bifliop  of  Sio?i  to 
his  Country,  with  Money  for  that  Nation, 
and  the  Promile  of  a  Cardinal's  Hat  for 
himfelf.  He  laboured  alfo,  with  the  ut- 
moft  Diligence,  to  alienate  the  Aflxc^ions 
of  I  he  King  of  Kngland  from  the  King 
of  France.  The  former  of  thefe  two 
Princes,  the'  charged  by  his  Father,  when 
at  the  Point  of  Death,  for  his  own  Quiet 
B  b  4  and 
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and  Security,    to  continue  in  Friendfhip 
with  the  Kingdom  of  France,    for  which 
the  French  paid  him  the  yearly  Sum  of 
Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,    yet  incited,    by 
the  Htat  of  Youth,  and  the  vafl:  Treafure 
le'ft  him  by  his  Father,  feemed  to  be  more 
influenced  by  the  Counfels  of  thofe  who, 
induced  by  a  Deiire  of  Ennovations,    and 
by  tlie  general  inveterate  Enmity  of  the 
Englifi  Nation  to  the  Name  of  the  Frencb, 
were  for  hurrying  their  King  into  a  War, 
than  by  the  prudent  Advice  and  Example 
of  his  Father,    who  was  never  embroiled 
with  the  French,    and  tho'  he  had  been 
made  King  of  a  new  and  very  unfcttlcd 
Kingdom,   yet  held  the  Reins  of  Govern- 
ment  with  all   due  Obedience   from  his 
Subjc6ts,     and    perfect    Tranquillity    to 
himfclf.      Thcfc    Confiderations    created 
great  UncaGnefs  in  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  removed  to  hions^  that  he  might 
be  nearer  at  hand  to  attend  to  tlic  Affairs 
of  Italy  \    but  he  was  appreheniive  that 
his  PafTdge  into  that  Country  would  give 
Occafion  to  the  Pope,    who  had  openly 
dctefled  his  coming,    to  raife  new  Broils 
and  Difiurbances.     He  was  alfo  di/Tuaded 

from 
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from  this  Expedition  by  the  Kinp;  of  /ira'    ^-  ^• 
^072,    in  which  he  pretended  to  act  only  u--y-ii-i 
the  Part  of  a  Friend,  and  a  Lover  of  the 
public  Tranquillity. 

Under  thefe  EmbarrafTments  and 
Doubts,  which  prefented  themfelves  from 
every  Quarter,  Lewis  found  at  lad  that 
the  beft  and  fureft  Advice  he  could  take, 
was  to  ufe  all  his  Intereft  and  Application  King  of 
for  foftening  the  Spirit  of  the  Pontiff,  fo  ^ggj^s  the 
far  at  ieaft  as  to  be  affured  of  not  having  Favour  of 

the  Pope, 

him  for  an  Oppofer  or  Enemy.  For  ac- 
complifliing  this  End,  there  feemed  to 
offer  a  favourable  Opportunity,  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen,  whofe  Diforder  was  fo  great  that 
he  was  not  expeded  to  live,  would  be  the 
Means  of  removing  that  Jealoufy  which 
was  generally  believed  to  be  the  principal 
Caufe  of  thofe  Alterations  in  the  Pope. 
And  becaufe  the  King  was  informed  that 

o 

the  Cardinal  of  Aus,  Nephew  of  Rotieru 
and  thofe  other  Agents  who  had  the 
Management  of  his  Affairs  in  the  Court 
of  Rome,  raflily  and  inconfiderately,  both 
in  their  Words  and  Adions,  made  it  their 

Bull. 
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Bufinefs  to  exafperate  inftead  of  mollify- 
ing, as  it  was  neceflary,    the  Spirit  of  the 
Pontiff,  he  v/ould  no  longer  employ  them, 
but  fent  poft  to  Roj?ie  Alberto  Pio,  Count 
of  Carpi^    a   Pcrfon   of  great  Spirit  and 
Dexterity.     He  was  cntruftcd  v/ith  a  very 
ample  Commiffion,    and  was  not  only  to 
offer  his  Hoiinefs  the  Forces  and  Autho- 
rity of  the  King  on  all  Occafions,  and  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,    and  to  behave 
himfelf  towards  him  with  all  that  Refpecfk 
and  Regard   which  were  mofl  agreeable 
to  his  Nature  and  Inclination,    but  alfo 
iincerely  to  communicate  the  whole  Sub* 
ftance  of  what  the  King  had  treated,  with 
Maximilian,   with  that  Prince's  Requcfts ; 
and  alfo  to  refer  to  the  final  Determination 
of  his  Hoiinefs,    whether  he  fhould  pafs 
into  Italy  or  not,    and  whether  he  lliould 
be  ready  or  remifs  in  fending  AfTiftance  to 
Cafar.     He  had  alfo  in  Charge  to  oppofe 
the  Abfolution  of  the  Venetians,  but  that 
was  a  Point  already  determined,  and  pro- 
mifed  by  the  Pope  before  the  Amballador's 
Arrival. 

The  Venetiam,  after  a  Difpute  of  many 

Months, 


THE   WARS  IN   ITALY, 

Months,  between  their  AmbafTidors  and 
the  Pope's  CommilTioncrs,  confented  to 
the  Conditions  at  which  they  had  boggled, 
becaufe  they  law  no  other  Remedy  for 
their  Security  than  to  comply  with  them. 
On  the  24th  of  February  the  Conditions 
on    which    the  Abfolution    was    to   bejop^^^j 

lolves  the 

granted  were  read  in  a  Confidory,    in  the  Fenetians, 
Prefence  of    the   Venetian  AmbafTadors, 
who  confirmed  them  with  an  Inllrument, 
by  an  authentic  Order  of  their  Republic. 
They  were  in  Subftance  as  follows:  TheThcCon^ 
Venetians   fhall    not    confer,    or    in    any 
Manner  whatfoever  grant  Benefices  or  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Dignities,    nor  oppofe  or  make 
any  Difficulties  about  receiving  thofe  Pro- 
vifions  made  concerning  them  which  come 
from  the  Court  of    Rome  :     That    they 
Ihould  not  obfrrucl  the  Tryal  of  Caufes 
relating  to  Benefices,  or  of  any  Matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion 
in  the  aforelaid  Court :  That  they  fhould 
not  charge  with  Tythes,    or  any  kind  of 
Impoiition,  the  Goods  of  the  Church,  or 
of  Places  exempt  from  the  temporal  Do* 
minion  ;    That  they  fhould  withdraw  the 
Appeal  which  they  had  interpofed  from 

the 
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-^■J^-    the  Monitory,  and  all  their  Rights,  how-: 
foever   acquired,     to  the  Towns  of  the 
Church,     particularly    the   Right   which 
they  pretended    to    have    of    keeping   a 
Bifdomino  in  Ferrara :  That  the  Subjects 
of  the  Church,  and  their  Shipping,  Ihall 
have  free  Navigation    in  the   Gulf,    and 
wich  fuch  ample  Privileges,  that  the  Mer- 
chandife  of  other  Nations  in  their  Bot- 
toms fhall  not  be  fearehed,    nor  declared 
liable    to    pay  any  Duties   or  Cuftoms  : 
That  they  fliall  not  in  any  manner  inter- 
meddle with  the  Affairs  of  Ferrara^    or 
of  any  Town  of  that  State  depending  on 
the  Church  :    That   all  Covenants  made 
with  any  Subject  or  Vaflal  of  the  Church 
in  prejudice  of  the  Ecclefiaflical  Rights 
fliall  be  difannullcd  :  That  they  fliall  give 
no  Reception  to  any  Dukes,    Barons,    or 
other  Subjcifts  or  Vaffals  of  the  Church, 
who  fhall  be  Rebels  or  Enemies  to  the 
Apoflolic   See  :    That   they  fliall  reftore 
all  the  Sums  levied  upon  the  Effedls  of 
Ecclefiaftics,    and   indemnify  the  Church 
for  all  the  LofTes  it  had  fuflained  by  their 
Means. 

These 


THE  WA1>  ^   IN   ITALT. 

These  Obligations,  with  the  Promifjs 
and  Renunciations  required,    being  recei- 
ved In  the  Confiftory,  the  Venetian  Ambaf- 
fadors  on  the  Day  appointed,  according  to 
antient  Precedents,    repaired  to  the  Porch 
of  Saint  Peters  Church,    where  proftra- 
ting  themfelves  at  the  Feet  of  the  Pontiff, 
who  fat  in  the  Pontifical  Chair  near  the 
Brazen  Gates,  the  whole  Body  of  Cardi- 
nals and  a  great  Number  of  Prelates  affifl- 
ing,  they  humbly  afked  Pardon,  confeffing 
their  Obftinacy  and  the  Faults  they  had 
committed.     After  this  certain  Prayers  be- 
ing read,  and  the  accuftomed  Ceremonies 
folemnly  performed,    the  Pope  received 
them  into  Favour,  gave  them  his  Abfolu- 
tion,  and  enjoined  them  for  Penance  to  vi- 
fit  the  Seven  Churches,     Having  thus  ob- 
tained Abfolution  they  entered  the  Church 
oi  St.  Peter y  being  introduced  by  the  chief 
Penitentiary.      From   hence    they    were 
honourably  accompanied,    not  as  Perfons 
any  longer  excommunicated,  or  interdi<ft- 
ed,    but  as  good  ChrilHans,    and  devout 
Sons  of  the  Apoftolic  See,    by  a  Number 
of  the  Prelates  and  Courtiers,    to  their 

refpe^live 
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refped:ive  Habitatiorre.  The  Ambafladors 
after  their  Abfolution  returned  to  Venice^ 
leaving  only  at  Rome  Girolamo  DonatOy  one 
of  their  Number,  a  Pcrfon  of  excellent 
Learning,  who  by  his  extraordinary  Parts 
and  Dexterity  greatly  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  Pope,  and  did  fignal  Service  to 
Itis  Country  in  future  Negotiations  with 
his  Holincfs  *. 

•  It  being  cuftomary  for  tlie  Pope,  when  he  reftore3 
his  Blelling  to  any  Prince  or  Republic,  to  give  it  with 
Rods  on  the  Shoulders  of  their  AmbafTadors  on  theStair- 
cale  of  the  Vatican,  Julius,  in  Honour  to  the  Venetians, 
changed  that  Penance  into  an  Order  for  vifiting  the  Se- 
ven Churches.      Buonac. 

Giovio  writes,  that  Julius  feitled  firll:  with  the  Vene' 
tian  Ambiiridors  that  the  Senate  Hiould  depute  Six  of 
their  moft  confpicuous  Noblemen  to  implore  Abfolution 
publickly,  and  in  a  penitent  Manner,  in  the  Portico  of 
St.  Ptter%  Church. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Book  and  Fourth  Volume, 
ERRATA. 

Page  47.  r.  excludes,  p.  62.  r.  Gambacorta.  p.  73, 
r.  lead.  p.  104.  Blot  out /o /W.  p.  i83.  1.  19.  after 
from  the  in/ert  Temerity  and  too  infolent  Proceedings* 
p.  219.  r.  Ambalfadors.  p.  238.  r.  Arms.  p.  328.  r. 
Montftlice^ 


Explanation  of  Names  in  the  Third  aind 
Fourth  Volumes. 
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DioJiigi 

Ferdinando 

Federigo 

Giulio 

Ugo 

Leonardo 

Ercole 

Hercole 

Agoftino 

Trento 

Aiantoua 

Padoua 

Battifta 

Giovanbattifta 

GiaiTJordano 

Manuelo 

Ettore 

Marco 

Tito 

San  Martino 

San  Germano 

Valentino 

Zaccaria 

Ltiigi 

Giovan  Ltiigi 

Adice 

Elijabetta 

Luca 

Santa  Croce 


Denys 

Ferdinand 

Frederick 

'Julius 

Hugh 

Leonard 

Hercules 

Auftin 

Irenf 

jMantua 

Padua 

Baptiji 

John  Baptiji 

yohn  y  or  dan 

Emanuel 

Hedor 

Mark 

'Titus 

St.  Martin 

St.  German 

Valentine 

Xachary 

Lewis 

John  Lewis 

River  Adige 

Elizabeth 

Luke 

Holy  Crofs 


an* 


Pandolfo 

San  Giorgio 

Afarco  Antonio 

Aljonfo 

Giovio 

Bembo 

Giu/Iiniano 

Folbattifta 

Matteo 

Giorgio 

Marguerite 

Alberto 

Andrea 

Filippo 

Filippo  Maria 

Gio.  Francefco 

Francefco  Maria 

Gtiida 

Conflantino 

Bernardo 

Bernardino 

Lattajitio 

Ognijanti 

Codalunga 

Liicio 

Caflel  Vecchio 

Civita  Vecchia 
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Pdndolph 

St.  George 

Mark  Anthony 

Aljonjus 

yovius 

Bembiis 

'Juflinian 

TaulBaptift 

Matthew 

George 

Margaret 

Albert 

Andrew 

Philip 

Philip  Mary 

'John  Francis 

Francis  Mary 

Guy 

Conflantine 

Bernard 

La^antitii 
All  Saints 
Long' tail 
Lucius 
Old  Cajlle 
Old  City 


N.  B.  The  fame  Name  of  Perfons  and 
Places  terminates  fometimes  with  a  diffe- 
rent Vowel,  as  Grimaldo  or  Qrimaldi,  Bftc 
or  EJiL 


Additional  Subscribers  fince  tht 
Publication  of  the  fecond  Volume. 


Lord 

Edward 

John 

Hu/Tey 

Edward 

Dean  of 

Lord 

Sir  Walter 

Sir  Kenry 

Edward 

Richard 

William 

Cap.  Warre 

William 

Henry 

James 

Prince 
Sir  Charles 
William 
Benedidl 
Patrick 
J.  H. 


A. 

Aboyne 
Aftky,  Efq; 
Affleck,  Efqy 
Apriece,  Efq; 
Archer,  M.  D. 
Armagh. 

Bernard 

Baggot,  Barf, 

Bellandine,  Bart. 

Bowater,  £/^; 

Berry,  Efq-, 

Beckford,   Efq^ 

Bamfylde,   Efq-, 

Bromley,  Efq, 

Bethel,    Efq-, 

Butler,  EJq-, 
C. 
■  Corfini 

Chefter,  Bart. 

Cartwright,  Efq-, 

Conqueft,  Efq-, 

Crawford,  Efq-, 

Cox,  Ffq-, 

Thomas 


The    Subscribers    Names. 


Thomas 

Cholmondeley,    Efq-, 

Mr,  H.  Shute 

Cox,  20  Sets, 

D. 

Lord  Vi [count 

Diingarvon 

Rt.  Hon.  George 

Dodington 

Hon.  Charles 

Dormer 

William 

Drr.ke,   Efq-y 

Andrew 

Drummond,  Efq; 

William 

Dolben,  Efq-y 

James 

Dawkins,  Jun.  Efq\ 

Capt. 

Draper. 

E. 

Sir  Henry 

Every,  Bart. 

F. 

Earl 

Fitzwiliiams 

Lord 

Fielding 

Hon.  Edward 

Finch 

Sir  Cordel 

Fircbrace,  Bart. 

Richard 

Fitzgerald,    Efq-^ 

William 

Fouquirc,    JS/^j 

G. 

Mrs, 

Gordon 

H. 

Governor 

Horn 

William 

Harvey,  Efq-y 

John 

Hill,   Efq, 

William 

Godfchall,  Efq-, 

Mr. 

The  Su: 

BSCRiBERS    Names. 

Mr. 

Hodgfon 

Francis 

Hattne,  Elq\ 
I. 

Jeffrey,  Efq; 
Johnfon 
L. 

John 
Mr.  Job 

Sir  John 

•  Leifter,  Bart. 

Mr.  William 

Langdale 

M. 

Lord 

Montfort 

Sir  Edward 

MontaguCyKt. of Batb 

John 
William 

Murray,  Efq-, 
Mannock,  Efq; 

George 
John 

Medley,  E/q-y 
Moreton,  Efq; 
N. 

Earl  of 
William 

Northampton 
Northey,   Efq-, 
P 

Earl  of 

Powis 

Edward 

Pennant,  E/q-, 

Edward 
John  Tred. 
Vincent     ^ 
Mr.  S. 

Pitts,  Efq; 
Pinney,  Efq; 
Peyps,    Efq; 
Pattefon,   Ten  Ssts^ 

R. 


The   Subscribers    Names. 

R. 

Lord  Raven fworth    ' 

Edward  Reppington,  Efq, 

William  Robinfon,   Efq; 

S. 
Lord  Sturton 

jS/>  Charles  Sedley,  Barf, 

Thomas  Sheffield,  Efq-y 

Charles  Stapleton,  Bart. 

Archibald  Stuart,  Efq-, 

John  Shuttleworth,   Efq; 

Henry  Seymour,  E/q-, 

Walter  Smith,  EJq-, 

T. 
Mrs,  Townly 

Richard  Trevor,  Efq-y 

V. 
O  Evan  Vaughan 

Signor  Vannefchi. 

W. 
Lord  Wenman 

John  Wade,  Efq; 

Thomas  Worfley,  Efq\ 

William  Wright,   Efq; 

Mr.  George  Woodfall,  20  Sets. 

The  Names  of  future  Subfcribers  will  be 
inferted  in  fome  of  the  following  Volumes. 
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